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CHAPTER I. 

" She was a worthy woman all her life." 

** Full rich she was 
Y-stored privily." 

"An invitation to the palace for Friday evening," 
says Mrs. Seatoun glancing up from the letter she has 
been reading. She is looking a little more severe than 
usual. Her lank figure seems to have taken on an 
extra degree of leanness. By this they all know that 
she is pleased. Mary smiles. The Archdeacon, 
pushing away his breakfast cup in a little dreamy 
way he has, says : — 

** For Friday ? " as if trying to impress the date on 
his memory. 

** Music of course," says Arabella, ''music and 
frumps. I do hope when I am going out next year, 
there will be something better worth going to than a 
Bishop's 'at home."' 

' ' I hope next year when you come out — at a sadly 
early age as it seems to me " 

' ' Early ! At eighteen ! Why, Lena and Mary went 
to dances when they were sixteen ! " 

"True I your father then had no one to look after 
your interest," says Mrs. Seatoun, the step-mother air 
full upon her. "It is fortunate ior you that I am 
now here to arrange what is best for you." 
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Arabella's brilliant dark eyes gain something in fire, . 

and she looks up as if to say a good deal, but Mary's ! 

glance checks her. 

** Music is always delightful ; you will go ? " says 
Mary smiling at her step-mother. 

** I suppose so. You," says Mrs. Seatoun, putting 
up her pince-nez, and again reading a letter, **are 
specially invited." 

"Yes, yes, I'm glad of that," says the Archdeacon, 
turning a quick pleased glance on his favourite 
daughter. "The Bishop likes you, Mary, I have 
often noticed it." 

"Naturally he would be desirous of having her at 
his party, " says Mrs. Seatoun tartly, with a view evi- 
dently to taking down any conceit that Mary may be 
feeling. 

**Why?" asks Mary, raising her charming face, 
and letting her pretty lips widen into an amused 
smile, "to excommunicate me?" 

" Not so bad as that," says her father. " To hear 
you play the violin more probably." 

"That is almost worse. However" — reflectively 
and honestly, "It is flattering! Do I" — anxiously — 
"really begin to play well ? " 

"Ah I you began that a long time ago," cries Ara- 
bella enthusiastically, who adores Mary and thinks 
there is nobody like her. "But even if you didn't 
play at all, if you didn't know a note of music, if you 
were as little moved with concord of sweet sounds as 
Shakespeare's man himself, still I don't see why the 
Bishop shouldn't be delighted to ask you to his horrid 
dull old parties." 

" I don't know what that outburst may mean, Ara- 
bella," says Mrs. Seatoun, turning a freezing glance 
on her, "but if it is meant to convey to your sister 
that I thought she would not be invited to the Palace 
under any circumstances, you " 

"Oh, no! Bella did not mean that," says Mary 
quickly. " And after all, is it so very sure ? is it to be 
a musical affair?" 
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•* There is music in the comer," says Mrs. Seatouiii 
glancing at the card. 

"Superfluous!" says Arabella, with a tilt of her 
already too upward curving chin. **What else can 
they do, poor people, dancing, theatricals, everything 
worth having, being denied them." 

" Arabella," says her step-mother. 

" Friday, did you say ? " asks Mary with that pretty 
vagueness inherited from the father, that marks her. 

*' Yes, Friday ; you will come with your mother and 
me ? " asks the Archdeacon anxiously. 

'* I think so ; I shall like it I dare say. The last one 
was not so bad." 

** You will have to bring your violin with you, re- 
member," says Mrs. Seatoun, her tone an aggravation 
in itself. 

**No great hardship," says Mary. 

'* Even without it, I dare say they'd admit you," 
says Arabella, who is plainly in one of her worst moods. 

" Arabella, don't be flippant ! " says her step-mother. 
** What was meant to be understood was that your 
sister's talents would naturally be recognised by so 
cultured a man as the Bishop." 

' * Ah ! who's flattering her now," says Arabella, who 
has the face of an angel, and the tongue of an imp. 

**I nbver flatter," says Mrs. Seatoun, who is not 
clever enough to understand that to argue with Ara- 
bella is to give the latter her dearest delight. ** I am 
simply just ! " 

* * Just what ? " asks the latter mischievously. 

* * Just } Honest ; " explaining herself with severity. 
" And after all this party may not be of the despicable 
musical order to which you so object." This with 
withering sarcasm. 

** No — no— sure to be music," says the Archdeacon, 
who has caught the last sentence, and rouses himself 
from his perusal of the Saturday Review, to edge in a 
word or two. 

"Same old game I " says Arabella, letting her white 
lids droop mournfully over her gleaming eyes. 
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*' Arabella ! no slang I beseech of you ! " 

" Is that slang ? " asks Arabella — a touch of open 
rebellion in her thin seventeen-year-old face. " I 
heard Lena say it yesterday." 

** Your eldest sister, being a married woman, thinks 
she may now say what she pleases," says Mrs. Sea- 
toun, ^'you however are not married, and " 

" Oh ! how funny ! " says Arabella, as she lays down 
her knife, and gives way to a sudden sweet ringing 
peal of laughter. It is so ridiculously absurd a thing 
to think of her ever being married. So far-off a thing 
— so odd — so impossible ! 

"I suppose we shall meet Lena on Friday evening," 
says Mary, coming again to the rescue. ** Don't you 
think so, papa?" 

** Yes, my dear, almost a certainty, I should say." 

'* James is such a favourite with the Bishop ! " 

** James is clever! " says Mrs. Seatoun in a rather 
impossible tone. 

"Oh! I don't thmk it is that" says Mary, ** James 
is so good rather ! such a perfect rector ! and how 
kind to his curates." 

" He can afford it," says Mrs. Seatoun. 

"Very many people can afford to do kind things 
— yet never do them," says Mary thoughtfully. 
"James has done a great deal. How few people 
would have sent off the poor Mr. S'eagrove to Italy 
for a year because his lungs were bad ! " 

" He didn't feel it — his purse is long," says Mrs. 
Seatoun. 

" Not so long as that — ^he must have felt it, be- 
cause he engaged no other curate while Mr. Seagrove 
was away. He did all the duty himself. " 

"Lena didn't like that; do you remember.?" says 
Arabella. 

' ' Yet she said nothing to prevent Mr. Seagrove's 
going. She didn't like the arrangement, only be- 
cause she knew James would be overworked." 

" I think James should have considered his duty 
to his family," says Mrs. Seatoun austerely. "To 
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give away what he must know will be wanted by the 
children by-and by, and to imperil his health to the 
extent of almost making his wife a widow may seem 
to some people noble, but to me, I confess, only 
quixotic. " 

'* How difficult it is to be kind," says Mary, with 
a quick sigh. '*To help one person is to injure 
another '' 

*' Mary, you will grow into a pessimist if you give 
way to that train of thought," says her father, laying 
down his paper and rising from the table. **My 
dear, if one is honestly kind one injures no one. As 
to James' children, I do not think they will suffer, 
even though James has given away a whole year's 
income to save a young life from the grave. And " 
— with a nod and a smile to his second wife that 
reaches her at the right side of the urn — *'I believe 
your mother agrees with me, in spite of all declara- 
tions to the contrary." 

The Archdeacon is perhaps the only one in the 
household who understands Mrs. Seatoun. He had 
married her about two years ago, when his first wife 
— to whom he had not been particularly attached, 
but who had been designated by society a charming 
woman, had been dead fourteen years. She had 
died, indeed, a few months after giving birth to Ara- 
bella, and the Archdeacon, who was then only Rector, 
had remained single, until the **baby," as Arabella 
had been called for years, had risen to the dignity of 
her sixteenth year. The new Mrs. Seatoun was eld- 
erly, gaunt, distinctly severe, and of no family at all. 
Why the Archdeacon had married her remained a 
mystery to everybody. She had money certainly, 
but not sufficient to tempt a man like the Archdeacon 
into the toils of matrimony, and, besides, the Arch- 
deacon was above suspicion ; that she got on notor- 
iously badly with her step-children, was known to 
most people, but to the Archdeacon it was conceded 
she was all things. She was a clever woman in her 
way and well-read, and of use to him in various ways. 
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As a fact, he was extremely fond of her, and but for 
the feuds now and again, rising between her and the 
young Seatouns, would have led a thoroughly easy- 
going, happy life with her. Whether it was the fault 
of the youngsters, or the second Mrs. Seatoun, was 
difficult to discover. 

Lena, the eldest girl, had been married two years, 
before her father brought her step-mother into the 
family. She had married a clergyman, to the sur- 
prise of her friends, who had prophesied a more 
worldly career for her, one more distinguished. 
James Egerton was plain, ten years older than Lena 
Seatoun, and beyond question plain and quiet, 
whereas Lena was beautiful, and gay to frivolity. 
Still the match, so far, had been a successful one, and 
Lena Egerton, now a little fuller, but not less lovely, 
seems perfectly contented With her lot. Her round 
ripe figure, so suggestive of vigour, her soft merry 
face, her pretty plump white hands — all declare her 
as happy a woman as one may hope to meet. 

Mary, the second girl, is of a different type. Tall, 
pale, slight, and so calm, so wonderfully calm, 
without being exactly quiet. Mrs. Egerton is beyond 
doubt the handsomer of the two, but there is some- 
thing about Mary that catches you and holds you, 
and brings you a captive to her gentle bow before 
you recognise the fact that so mild a creature could 
possess a bow at all. Be sure she would never have 
fitted the arrow to it without great reluctance. 

Her eyes are dark, her hair is a soft nut-brown. 
Her expression earnest. It is impossible to look at 
her and not know that a gentle soul dwells beneath 
that gentle exterior, gentle but steadfast. Something 
in the sweet firmness of the mouth suggests the idea 
of strength. 

The only son belonging to the Archdeacon is a 
year younger than Mary, who is twenty-one. There 
had been a great gap between the birth of Arthur and 
that of Arabella. Arthur is tall like Mary, but not 
like her or any of them — a slight young man with a 
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vivid face, and eyes black as night, and a restless 
movement for each word. His father's desire that he 
should follow in his footsteps, and in those of his 
grandfathers for two generations, had sent him to 
Cambridge. He had been studying theology now 
for some time, but so far as any one could see, was 
little the better for it. He was of a slightly whimsical 
turn of mind. The follies of his fellows amused rather 
than annoyed him — ^his sisters were deeply attached 
to him. A good sign I 

As for Arabella, the fourth child, she is a mixture 
of all the others, dark as Arthur, sensitive as Mary, 
and as decided too, but with more openness — and gay 
as Lena. A pretty creature, wild and free and fresh, 
and ready to chafe at each lightest chain that holds 
her. 

" Yes, I hope Lena will be there on Friday even- 
ing," says Mary again presently. 

'*Is that your one hope!" asks Arabella. "/ 
should be hoping that some delightful Prince Charm- 
ing would be there. I suppose you heard that Mr. 
Carden has come back to live at the Priory ; Nurse 
told me. But of course he is an old fogey like the 
rest of them. He is a widower, isn't he ? " 

''I believe so," says Mary indifferently. 

''Old and married! Pouf!" says Arabella con- 
temptuously. 

"To be old and married, Arabella, is not to be 
despicable," says Mrs. Seatoun, rearing her crest, and 
looking volumes (''all sermons too," as Arabella said 
afterwards). "Your father is married and— er, elderly. 
Would you despise himP" 

At this Arabella gives way to untoward mirth. 

"Would I, Pappy?" asks she, whereupon the 
Archdeacon laughs a little too, and so lightly that 
one can see he and his youngest bom are so much 
en rapport one with the other that for one to be 
offended with the other would be impossible ; if he 
loves Mary best, certainly Arabella amuses him 
most. 
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" If it is the Garden I mean," says the Archdeacon, 
"he must be rather advanced in years. He was the 
old man's brother, and came in for the property when 
James Garden died. But he always lived abroad — 
in Venice I think, — and we knew little of him. A 
peculiar man I've heard, with a terrible temper, and 
a dislike to society. He was a great reader : went 
in for Garlyle, Gonte, Mills and so forth. His wife 
died very soon after their marriage. " 

** No wonder ! " says Arabella. 

" Lena said James was going to call on him this 
afternoon, " says Mary. * ' I wonder why he has come 
back to England now." 

" A last craze," says Arabella. '* It will finish him. 
Let us hope the late fogs will settle in his throat, 
and " 

'* Arabella ! " says Mrs. Seatoun. She explodes this 
little firework at intervals with a view to bringing 
Arabella to her senses, though she would have scorned 
to admit that Arabella has any senses to stray away 
from. 

**I say, Mary, what gown will you wear?" asks 
Arabella with an impatient shrug. " Your pink ? " 

** I — yes — I dare say," says Mary. 

'* Gertainly not, " says Mrs. Seatoun with her severest 
air, '* you wore that when you were there last, Mary ! 
I remember it distinctly. I must beg you will not 
wear it there again. " 

'* But what then?" asks Mary with a little smile, 
but a lifting of the brows that betrays perplexity. 

'* Leave that to me," says Mrs. Seatoun, looking 
even more forbidding. Her mouth, indeed, has taken 
a terrible form. ** I shall see that you are properly 
gowned. Be ready to come with me to town at four 
o'clock to-day." 

It is plain to everybody that she is going to give 
Mary a new frock. A cause for rejoicing, one would 
think, but not here. The painful severity that accom- 
panies the command to march to town with her at a 
certain time mars the growth of gratitude that should 
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have arisen. This is Mrs. Seatoun's way of making 
a present. Mary flushes, and says, — 

*' Thank you I " in a verysdepressed tone. The 
Archdeacon looks suddenly depressed too — as well as 
speculative. Why can't this good woman betray the 
natural kindliness of her heart, and why can't the 
children read between the lines? It is a small 
mystery. 

One of the children is, however, openly and won- 
derfully grateful ; Arabella has turned her gleaming 
eyes upon her step-mother as well as a lovely smile. 

''Well ! I call that good of you," says she, ''Mary 
could not have bought a new one out of her allow- 
ance just now, and " 

' ' You think too much of dress, Arabella I " inter- 
rupts her step-mother severely. " Devote your mind 
to books, to music, to drawing (though I confess I 
see no talent in you of any kind), and try to forget the 
foolish adornment of the body." 

*' I'll try," says Arabella meekly, but in so peculiar 
a tone, and one so suggestive of bombshells under- 
neath, that Mary takes up the conversation with an 
unmistakable touch of haste. 

" Come upstairs, Bella, and help me to look up my 
fan and gloves. You are too kind," turning to her 
step-mother, with the rather strained amiability of one 
who is making an advance to a possibly militant 
companion. ' ' Thank you a thousand times. " 

The gratitude is a trifle forced ; it is at all events 
distinctly nervous. If Mrs. Seatoun had not been Mrs. 
Seatoun, Mary would probably have given her a kiss 
for the promised gown — as it is 

"It is my pleasure to see you properly dressed," 
says Mrs. Seatoun in her stiflest tone, repudiating any 
further gratitude on the spot 
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CHAPTER II. 

'< Lo, suche sleightas and subtilities 
In women be — " 

The Archdeacon's house stands well back from the 
row of houses on either side of it, making an omission 
as it were in that side of the square. A huge old 
house, grey and moss-grown in parts, and with a big 
courtyard in front of it ; a solid block of a building 
of the formation of those decided dwellings we all 
drew on our slates long ago ; with three windows to 
the east, and three windows to the west downstairs, 
and six windows to correspond with these, upstairs, 
and a door in the middle of the lower six with a fan 
light, and over that a round window, staring out like 
an observant eye upon an inimical world. 

In the courtyard, four tall elms grow statelily ; one 
opposite the farthest of the two drawing-room win- 
dows, one opposite the morning-room. Of the two 
others, one stares in at the further window of the 
dining-room, and one into a room beyond it, that is 
called the girl's room by the family. A delightful, non- 
descript apartment, replete with odds and ends of 
work of all kinds, from half finished paintings and 
drawings to half-knitted socks for the innumerable 
babies that adorn the lower parts of the town, and 
with a liberal sprinkling of music sheets, and always 
Mary's two old violins somewhere : the last grand one 
has flung them into disrepute, and they are now more 
used for artistic lumber than for anything else. The 
new violin, a very gem, had been a present from her 
father on Mary's last birthday. 

The four elms grow far apart. Through the middle 
ones straight up to the hall door steps — a flight of 
ten — ^the carriage can drive, and turning, can go away 
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again past those down on either side. This fine old 
house had belonged to the Seatouns for many genera- 
tions, most of the heads of which family had been, as 
I have hinted, in the church. There had been Deans 
and Bishops among them, but perhaps the present 
head, the Archdeacon, was the only one who had 
been able to secure a living in the town where he was 
bom and bred. When he had been called from the 
North of England to accept his present appointment 
in the Cathedral town, so dear to him from boyhood, 
he knew one of the chief joys of his life. It had been 
a keen delight to him to bring back his children to the 
old home, to find that he might serve in the old 
cathedfal from that moment till his life's end. The 
sleepy town, so brilliant with sunshine, so smothered 
in greenery, gave him a sense of rest that bordered 
on luxury. Here he told himself no harm could 
befall him : all round him were former friends of his— 
the children were all good, God bless them, and a 
comfort and — and he could bring them up in his own 
way. He had just lost his first wife. 

Even when he married the second Mrs. Seatoun, 
this strange sense of security, immunity from evil (in 
a world made up of troubles) never left him. And 
indeed there was no reason why it should. In spite of 
the incessant bickerings between her and Arabella, and 
indeed between her and Lena, then Mrs. Egerton — 
the Archdeacon's life was a calm and contented one. 
There could be no real bitterness he told himself be- 
tween Susan — Mrs. Seatoun — and the children. It 
was a mere light skirmishing, that would end some 
day when each had learned to know the other's worth. 
Mary he depended upon, to lead the way to this 
happy result. He little guessed or fancied in what 
shape the reconciliation was to be effected. 

• ••••• 

The Bishop's handsome reception-rooms are begin- 
ning to fill. . The grave and courteous host, standing 
amidst a group of his friends, is beaming kindly upon 
them through an exquisitely mounted pince-nez. A 
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Bishop is at all times an object of reverence. A 
bachelor Bishop, although well into the sixties, is even 
more than that, he is an object of interest. 

The rooms are full of light ; a few shaded lamps are 
here and there, but for the most part the brilliancy is 
g^ven by wax candles, — there is no hole, no comer, 
where they are not to be found shining. In the con- 
servatory indeed the rays are rose-hued, and come 
from hanging lanterns, but as a fact the Bishop 
inclines toward the pure and godly wax — a sign, say 
some, of his evident and fatal leaning towards the 
Church of Rome. Flowers too, — another sign of 
laxity according to the low church party, — flowers are 
everywhere. If anything, there is perhaps an over- 
abundance of them, a little matter that betrays the 
want of a woman's hand in the more delicate arrange- 
ments of the palace. This is a fault, however, to be 
forgiven. 

Mrs. Egerton, sitting on a low fauteuil, with her 
soft fan unfurled, is gazing round her. An amused 
smile is curling her lips. She is looking more than 
usually charming, her blue eyes and fair hair being 
flung into bold relief by the deep carmine of the In- 
dian silk gown she is wearing. A rather daring dress 
for the wife of the rector, no matter how well off", but 
it suits Lena admirably, and lends a last charm to her 
piquante face. 

She is rather a majestic young woman, in spite of 
her gaiety ; her blue eyes can be cold enough, and 
her complexion that looks like nothing so much as 
cream and roses, can grow pale at times, and the 
pretty laughing mouth has known its haughty curves. 
But to-night she is all smiles. Her rich golden hair 
is falling in a cleverly careless abandon over her 
white forehead, and the very laziness of her position, 
picturesque as it is to a degree, betrays the satisfac- 
tion of her quiet spirit She is slightly Rubenesque, 
perhaps, and though very little taller than Mary, who 
is five feet five, she seems always to tower over her. 
This, perhaps, because Mary is so very slender. 
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Both sisters are handsome in their own way, but 
Mrs. Egerton would doubtless with a casual observer 
carry the palm. 

The young man who had been leaning over Mrs. 
Egerton and talking to her has suddenly turned his 
eyes to the lower door. There is expectancy in his 
somewhat vacant face. 

*' Your sister is late," says he. 

'* Yes," says Mrs. Egerton ; she raises herself, and 
the smile fades from her lips, and in her turn she 
stares at the door, as though she would push the peo- 
ple thronging there, to one side, that she may the 
better see if any one is coming. ' * It is absurd being 
so late at an affair of this kind. To come early and 
to go early is the clever thing ; why waste too 
many hours of sleep over a mere understudy of gaiety 
such as this ? " 

** Yes," says her companion vaguely. It is plain 
he is not listening. 

** Go and see if they are coming," says Lena kindly, 
who knows what he wants to do, and who in truth is 
tired of him. ^ 

Lena settling herself down with a sigh of relief, is 
preparing to criticise those passing to and fro before 
her, when suddenly a well-known step comes up be- 
hind her, and the /rou frou of a soft silken skirt 
makes itself heard. 

*'Here you are, Lena," whispers Mary bending 
over her and surreptitiously giving her ear a little 
flick. 

" Oh ! is it you ? " says Lena. ** I like your fash- 
ionable tendencies ! eleven, if it is a minute ! Really 
papa ought to be spoken to ; such reprehensible con- 
duct in a pillar of the church should not go unnoticed. 
Shouldn't wonder if the Bishop gave him a good 
scolding. " 

**I should," says Mary. ''What have you got on 
that flaming frock for? I shouldn't wonder if the 
Bishop gave j/(?« a scolding." 

"The Bishop knows better, if you don't Come 
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round here, Mary ; I can't see through the back of 
my head, and I want to know how you look. " 

** Well, aren't you thunderstruck, "says Mary, com- 
ing round as desired, and slipping into the chair 
beside her. **Did you quite grasp it before?" 

''What?" 

'*Why, how handsome I can be to order. Mrs. 
Seatoun gave me this gown. She feared I should 
disgrace her in my old ones, and you know the 
reverence she has for his Lordship." Mary, too, it 
seems, could be unjust. 

''People devoid of grandfathers always go on like 
that ; however, I like that gown," says Mrs. Egerton, 
examining her critically. " Though I think the pink 
would have been more becoming. No matter, white 
always carries the day. If I'd had a moment, I'd 

have gone oyer this afternoon to How d'ye 

do, Airs. Mordaunt; pretty song that last, wasn't 
it?" 

"Was it?" says Mrs. Mordaunt, a big florid 
woman, dressed in emerald green, who is passing up 
the room with three terrible replicas of herself behind 
her. "It might have been pretty ten years ago, but 
really, Mrs. Stewart ought to give up that sort of 
thing now. She suggests a perpetual question. 
* Where has her voice gone to ? ' Ha ! ha ! a trifle 
severe, eh ! but really deserved, eh ? " 

"I always like to hear her sing," says Lena 
calmly, looking a little through the big body before 
her as she delivers her little snub, and Mrs. Mordaunt 
passes on, the three editions of her own huge self 
behind her, in tow. 

"Detestable woman," says Lena, when they are 
barely out of earshot "Never a good word for any- 



one. 



" A common failing. Yes, she is horrid. But why 
were you bent on coming over to us this afternoon ? " 

"To give you a hint, a word. Even one to the 
wise, you know, is sufficient." 

" But a word about what ? " 
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** You haven't heard, then ? That Marcus Cardan 
has come home ? '' 

'* Of course we heard, but " 

*' He will be here to-night ! " 

** My dear Lena, are you going in for private 
theatricals ? What a tragical expression ! Why 
shouldn't that old person come here this evening, 
without your giving me a hint, a word ? " . 

She mimicked successfully her sister's air and 
manner. 

*' Old/ he is not old ! He is young — gui/e young. 
\ And such a charming place, and income, and prop- 

erty ; my dear Mary, you must see that to live at the 

Priory — to be mistress of it would What's the 

matter with you ? " 

Mary has indeed given way to undisguised laugh- 
ter. '*You do it so funnily," she said at last, still 
struggling with her mirth. ** You will hardly make 
your fortune at match-making : young, qm'/e young ! 
old, not a bit old ! And pfepa tells me, or at least has 
given me the impression, that he and your prolege are 
of the same age. " 

** That's the mistake, you know. I went there to 
call with James, quite under the impression too that 

I should see an antediluvian, but No, — no thank 

you," smiling up with a charming friendliness at the 
Bishop, who is bending courteously over this, the hand- 
somest member of his flock. *' Not now, not yet ; a 
little later on." 

The Bishop nods in his kindly fashion, accepts the 
refusal of his ices in the room beyond (perhaps he 
would have liked a little chat with her in that tea- 
room), and goes on. 

** Well," says Mary, ** instead of the antediluvian, 
you found ? 

^^ Kyoung man ! 

'* He must have discovered the elixir of life then.'* 

** He need not discover it, he has it. The fact is, 
that poor old Marcus whom papa femembers, and 
who, by all accounts, is better under the earth than 
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on it, died a year ago, and here suddenly appears his 
son in his place. An excellent exchange, one must 
confess. He is about thirty-three, as I have said, and 
so interesting ! " 

'* He opght not to be," says Mary, laughing. 
**That delicious old place of his is interesting enough 
for two. It seems a scandalous waste of charm to 
give an interest both to it, and to its owner. How- 
ever, you know, Lena," with sisterly impertinence, 
^^ your geese are always swans." 

''Not this time," with equanimity. *'Mr. Garden 
is a bona fide swan." 

'* Well, I'm sorry I didn't wear the pink," says Mary, 
'* I might have made a conquest of him and his 
Priory. Mrs. Seatoun has marred my life." 

''He's ever so nice, really, " says Lena confiden- 
tially. " We had him to dinner last night. Quite an 
unexpected affair ; James just marched him in — to my 
horror — because there was nothing on earth but a 
little soup, and a loin of mutton, and a ridiculous 
pudding, and I might have had an entree out of the 
cold chicken, if Fd had a second, — but you know 
James ! Met him in the road, it seems — and insisted 
on bringing him home. I felt so angry." 

"I wonder if any one really ever felt angry with 
James," says Mary. " Well, and ? " 

"He proved delightful. Not James, you know, 
Mr. Garden. He said he was dying of loneliness at 
the Priory, and hoped I would excuse want of even- 
ing clothes and all that. I did. And I think he en- 
joyed himself. I was so sorry you were not with 
me, but it couldn't be helped ; you were as unattain- 
able as the entree. If I had only been givren an hour, 
I could have had both. You know what men are," 
with a shrug of her handsome shoulders, " all 
fools ! '• 

* ' Mr. Garden included ? " with a mischievous 
glance. 

"I dare say, but ^a« must not think so, — at edl 
events — until vou " 
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" Marry him ? " calmly. 

''Well, yes." 

Here both sisters laugh in a soft, irrepressible sort 
of way. 

'* I'm afraid it won't come off," says Mary after a 
while. ** You have made a fatal mistake in showing 
me where my duty lies. I hate doing my duty. 
Even if your ultra-charming old-young man were to 
lay his hand and fortune at my feet, I feel I should 
be perverse enough to refuse both of them. By-the- 
bye, he's married isn't he ? " 

** Was, was,*' in a low tone. '* And not very much 
at that ! It seems to have been a very unfortunate 
affair all through. They didn't get on, and there was 
a talk, it appears, of a legal separation just before she 
died, and — you aren't listening, Mary ! What a vis- 
ionary you are, with no thought for anything but 
your violin, and your poor. You never take into con- 
sideration, the griefs of your be//er acquaintances." 

**They aren't always better," says Mary with a 
laugh. *'And as for your Mr. Garden he isn't an 
acquaintance at all." 

* ' But he will be. And, honestly, when one comes 
to consider it, the more prosperous ones of the earth 
are often those who demand our heartiest commisera- 
tion. They feel more, therefore they suffer more. 
The poor — or what is usually called the common 
people — do not know the pangs that afflict the souls 
of the educated classes." 

*'0h! Lena, what a sentiment coming from the 
lips of a Rector's wife ! " says Miss Seatoun turning 
her charming face half way to her sister with a touch 
of amusement in her eyes. ''Aren't you afraid 
that " 

"I'm afraid of nothing," says Mrs. Egerton 
doughtily, and truly. "Even a Rector's wife, cast 
into a furnace as the poor creature always is, must 
have an opinion of her own. She may conceal it 
(we often do poor things), but it is there all the same. 
I don't believe in the poor, you do. The whole argu^ 
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ment lies in a nutshell. I believe in sorrow every- 
where, but not in singling out this class, or that, for 
special sympathy. 

" Oh 1 I know what you mean," says Mary, ** there 
are of course those who think a princess cannot 
feel, and there are* those who think a peasant cannot 
feel either. They go on the principle, I presume, 
that extremes meet." 

** Well, they do," says Mrs. Egerton. " And it is a 
safe principle enough, but given certain circumstances, 
very erroneous. Possibly now and again there may 
be found amongst the lower classes a mind formed for 
suffering, and amongst the high ones of the earth just 
such another, but as a rule I should say that the 
peasant knows less of the acuter griefs — those of the 
mind — than the princess." 

** I notice you put no faith in princes" says Mary, 
mischievously. 

** Oh ! men \ " says Mrs. Egerton, contemptuously, 
"what have they got to do with it. They don't feel." 

** Don't they ?" suppressing a laugh. *' And yet I 
thought you were advocating the cause of " 

** I was advocating nothing," says Mrs. Egerton 
severely, seeing her mistake, but refusing to acknowl- 
edge it. ** Save the injustice of pitying one class of 
society, and refusing pity to the other." 

'* Oh, I see ! " says Mary, who is laughing still, and 
who has on her all the air of one who agrees through 
politeness only. " Then what has all this to do with 
Mr. Garden ? " 

**Well, his marriage was unhappy — and we have 
been dwelling on feeling — and we have never heard 
the actual truth about it, but " 

*'One so seldom hears that" says Mary senten- 
tiously. 

** But I am sure he was not in the wrong whoever 
else was." 

**For 'whoever' read the late Mrs. Garden. If 
spirits can hear, Mrs. Garden must be in a distinctly 
bad temper to night." 
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"Nothing unusual, so far as she was concerned, 
at least so I have heard/' says Mrs. Egerton. *' She 
was one perpetual firework when alive, let us hope 
she is resting calmly now. By-the-bye," casting a 
quick glance round her, ** how late he is." 

** Are you sure he is coming ? " 

'* Quite sure. He told me so himself." 

*'One should sit up at that rate," says Mary in a 
rather frivolous manner it must be confessed. '*A 
hero of romance such as he is — modern Apollo — a 
man with a history " 

** And a very considerable rent-roll," puts in Mrs. 
Egerton materially. 

*'Ah ! you spoil it," says Mary with a faint shrug 
of her soft shoulders. 

** Mr. Denny is here too." 

''Another rent-roll," says Mary. 

''Do you know, Mary," severely — "when you 
have got the sarcastic stops out, there is no pleasing 
you ; surely poor Mr. Denny has a personality of his 
own. One shouldn't mix him up so entirely with his 
money." 

" Why not — he wants a help," says Mary. 

"You are very unkind to him, considering all 
things. However, he can go," says Mrs. Egerton 
suddenly. 

"Can he? what a relief for him and me," says 
Mary turning an amused face to her sister, who 
refuses to see the amusement in it. "But why may 
he go now ? Why am I now to be forgiven for my 
obstinacy in not seeing that Mr. Denny would make 
an excellent parti} Come, Lena, make a confession 
— explain yourself." 
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CHAPTER III. 

That fairer was to seen 

Than is the lily upon his stalke green, 
And fresher than the May with flowers new 
« For with the rose colour strove her hue. 

I n'ot which was the finer of them two. 

Whatever embarrassment Mrs. Egerton might have 
felt at being thus suddenly brought to bay, is never 
known. A most welcome interruption conceals it 
effectually. One of the Bishop's chaplains, a *fat, 
fair, and forty,' sort of man coming up at that mo- 
ment, addresses Mary. The Bishop has sent him it 
appears, and will Miss Seatoun be so very good as to 
give them one of her delightful studies on the violin ? 
The young lady now singing will soon have finished 
her song, and the Bishop 

But the Bishop here takes up the text. He has come 
up to Mary and the breathless plenipotentiary. 

**Will you be good to us. Miss Seatoun," says the 
portly prelate. * ' Will you delight us with that violin 
of yours ? I am afraid I ask a great deal, but " 

'* I shall be very glad indeed, very glad to help you 
in any way I can," says Mary, smiling sweetly at 
him, if a little nervously, .and rising to her feet. ** If 
you will take me " — turning her eyes to the upper 
part of the room — '*over there, to where I can see 
Mrs. Seatoun standing, I shall be ready to play some- 
thing for you presently." 

''When Miss Montgomery has finished. Thank 
you, thank you," says the Bishop, speaking always in 
a subdued tone, as though he fears Miss Montgomery 
can hear him, which possibly indeed she might have 
done, as her voice is no hindrance to hearing of any 
kind, even the worst. Her little soft murmur is now 
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almost dying away, and Mary, accompanied by the 
Bishop, moves across the room, and stops short be- 
side her step-mother. Her vioHn is lying on the piano 
close by ; the Bishop has bowed himself away, with 
another mild expression of gratitude. Miss Mont- 
gomery's last weak note has sounded. Mary feels a 
little thrill of nervousness; there is, however, a minute 
or two still in which to breathe before the ordeal of 
playing to as many of the British public as are here 
congregated, need be encountered. 

** There is Lena in another new gown," says Mrs. 
Seatoun, drawing close to her. ** Such extravagance ! 
really deplorable. James, though well off, Mary, 
can scarcely be called a millionaire." 

**Well, he isn't so called," say^ Mary, smiling at 
her. 

** Oh, of course you will back her up, that is to be 
expected. Still you must see that there is reason in 
.what I say." 

** As well as in roasted eggs," says Mary gaily, de- 
termined not to make a big thing out of a trifling 
matter. ** And if James is satisfied, and if he likes to 
see Lena well gowned, why " 

*' It is no affair of mine, you would add. Of course 
not ; but when I married your father, I undertook to 
feel an interest at least in all his people." 

*'That was very good of you," says Mary gently, 
there is not the least touch of sarcasm in her sweet 
voice. '*But Lena is all right, she is indeed; you 
need not fear she will hurry James into difficulties. 
And it isn't quite new, either ; she wore it at the Mor- 
d aunts last week." 

**The Mordaunts ! If you had said the Stewarts, 
I could have understood it. Any gown, however 
pronounced, would suit them, even a scarlet one " 

** Lena's is red, not scarlet," says Mary. **Itis 
such a pretty colour I think. Look at it again, and 
see. " 

They both look across the room to where Mrs. 
Egerton is sitting still alone, but even as they look. 
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some one comes up to her, and claims acquaintance 
with her in a cordial fashion. . 

It is indeed the latest addition to the neighbour- 
hood who is now bending over Lena. 

'* I hope you have not forgotten me already," says 
Mr. Garden. 

" You have come then/' says Lena, beaming on 
him as is her way with all men. ' * The thought of 
a musical party hasn't frightened you ? You have 
a strong mind I suppose." 

"On the contrary I am weak, weak as water in 
some hands. I will make a confession to you. I 
received the Bishop's invitation, and like the bad man 
We all know of, had accepted it, meaning not to go, 
but in the afternoon, it so chanced that the Bishop 
and I met in the gardens beyond, and we hobnobbed 
a bit, and finally he told me in such friendly terms 
that he was glad that I was to be one of the guests 
this evening, that I hadn't the pluck to stay away. 
I fancied it was going to be an entirely stupid affair, 
yet I risked it Now," with a glance at her, *' I have 
my reward." 

''That last song wasn't much, was it? " says Mrs. 
Egerton who is accustomed to glances of all sorts, 
and who takes this one and throws it over her 
shoulder, as it were. '* I must again ask the eternal 
question, why will people sing to you, when Provi- 
dence has refused them a voice ? " 

*' It is unanswerable, says the newcomer, ''I pro- 
pose we give it up. Eventually there will be light 
somewhere I suppose. If not an answer a remedy 
will be found for this evil. It will take the form of 
an Asylum and will be called '*The Home for 
voiceless songsters." If still alive you and I will give 
a large donation towards it : there will be many 
wards, notably one for those who take a haJf note 
lower than they intend, and one for those who go a 
trifle sharp, but none for those who bellow ! You 
have heard one or two, no doubt, of the bellowers, I 
mean. They are of the masculine gender — the bulls 
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of Bashan . you see, and must go out and perish. 
There will be no home for them, but I think the in- 
stitution on the whole will be generously supported. " 

**I commend it to the notice of Mr. Walter 
Besant," says Lena. **Well," regarding him frankly, 
•*I am glad you have come here to-night." 

'* I thank you," said Garden, looking a little amused. 
'* Whether I dare believe it or not, that is a very 
friendly speech, and a homeless creature such as I 
am cannot afford to pick faults ; I accept it as it 
stands. May I sit down beside you ? " 

**You may indeed," says Mrs. Egerton very 
graciously. She draws her skirts aside and Mr. 
Garden seats himself on her couch. *'The reason 
why I am glad you are here," says she, directing a 
straight glance at him, that kills at once ideas of an 
incipient flirtation, " is because I think presently you 
will hear a little music that will be above the average. 
Music that will have a suspicion — a small one — ^but 
certainly a suspicion of genius about it. It will 
redeem such singing as Miss Montgomery's — it will 
also " 

**Who is that?" exclaims Mr. Garden suddenly, 
interrupting her with decided rudeness it must be 
confessed. His whole expression has changed, the 
lightness, the vague suggestion of boredom, of his 
having come here sorely against his will and his 
better judgment — even the vision of his library, and 
the lounging chair and the cigarettes, and the books 
that have been haunting him since his arrival — all 
have vanished. He is now transformed into a sur- 
prised, eager man, all -astonishment, all delight I 
His soul has come into his eyes as he looks down 
towards the end of the room. What a creation ! 
what a lovely face ! 

Mrs. Egerton follows his eyes, and forgives him. It 
is on Mary he is gazing ! 

Mary — standing a little forward in her white gown 
and with a few pearls round her neck. She is look- 
ing taller than usual, and paler, and her eyes are shin- 
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ing ; the lids come and go over them, the calm, proud 
mouth is prouder than usual, yet one can see there is 
a little nervousness there too. 

One foot, clad in its pretty bronze shoe, is thrust a 
little forward, the faultless arm, naked to the shoulder, 
is curved gracefully, the bow is between the fingers 
of the slim white hand. 

Somebody is playing a prelude on the piano, but to 
Garden, watching thus intently, there is no man at the 
piano — nobody in all this big room, save that white 
dream over there with the shining eyes, and the proud, 
soft nervous lips. 

But now his vision has waked to life ; swiftly, deli- 
cately the beautiful fingers that seem scarcely to touch 
the quivering bow draw it across the strings of the 
violin, and music stirs within the room. 

It is music indeed. A faint anger towards Mrs. 
Egerton, who in her fear of overrating Mary's genius, 
had depreciated it, swells within his heart. '* A mere 
suspicion," said she, **a mere suspicion of genius," 
and here is the real thing — there is no mistaking it. 

Wild and passionate, and fraught with deepest mel- 
ancholy, the notes fill the room, straying through the 
open windows into the cold moonlight outside, where 
those walking up and down the gravelled walks and 
terraces, hearing them, stand still to listen, and one 
or two of them, say softly, **Ah! that is Mary 
Seatoun." 

And now indeed Mary Seatoun is playing her best. 
The spirit of the music has entered into her, and all is 
forgotten, the nervousness, the shyness — nothing is 
remembered save the delight of these rich sounds, that 
she — she — is giving to the air. If Garden, gazing at 
her, is alone in his thoughts with her, she is alone 
entirely, heartwhole and fancy free. She is able to 
give herself in a rapturous completeness to the musi- 
cal spirit within her. 

She has come a little more forward, as it were, 
though she has not seemed to stir. A delicate flush 
has dyed the whiteness of her cheek ; her head is lifted 
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up ; there is almost a smile on the pretty proud lips. 
In the nut-brown recesses of her hair, a little diamond 
star is resting, it gleams and gleams again, with each 
movement of her lithe body, but to the man watching 
her, it seems dull to the fair splendour of the eyes 
beneath. • 

'* Who is that exquisite creature? " asks he, turning 
eagerly to Mrs. Egerton. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Love if thee list — 

And soothly, levfi brother, this is all. 
Here in this prison musten we endure 
And each of us take his aventure. 

"That exquisite creature is my sister," says Mrs. 
Egerton, with a little subdued but irrepressible laugh. 
Really it is all going very well, and he is one of the 
richest men in the country, and Mary — ; well, the 
richest man in the world would be almost too poor 
for Mary. ** No, you need not look at me as if you 
had committed murder, and worse, been found but. 
Consider how much more uncomfortable you would 
have felt, if you had said, ' who is that terrible young 
woman over there?' but then," smiling, '*you could 
not have said that of Mary, could you ? " 

' * Is her name Mary ? " asks Carden, his eyes always 
on that white figure at the end of the room. He has 
taken no notice of Mrs. Egerton's persiflage, he has 
heard only that one word * * Mary, " it has caught and 
held him. ** It suits her," says he, slowly. 

**Yes? You think so! Names generally do suit 
people I think ; and Mary is such a beautiful name. 
Lord Byron, you remember, had a passion for it? 
For myself, I believe it must always be a good woman 
who bears it. James — my husband — who is rather 
high church, says that I am right in so thinking, 
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"I am taking your seat," says Mary to Garden 
after the faintest salutation. Her tone is cold and 
clear — it seems specially indifferent after Lena's light- 
ness. Garden makes a movement of dissent. 

*' I dislike sitting in a crowded room," he says. "I 
much prefer standing. " 

'* I am under no compliment then," says she with 
a faint flicker of her eyelids that might mean amuse- 
ment 

''Mr. Denny," says Lena, turning her charming 
head over her shoulder, **do you think you could 
get me an ice ? Yes ? how sweet of you. After 
all," rising briskly, ** I don't think I shall give you 
the trouble to go and come again ; if you will take 
me to the buffet^ it is all I shall ask of you. " 

In this barefaced fashion she forcibly removes the 
raging Denny, beaming on him beautifully all the 
time — and apparently utterly oblivious of the storm 
that is tearing his foolish heart. ** After all " — argues 
she to herself — **I am but doing him a good turn if he 
only knew it. Mary would never look at him, and 
the sooner that idea is fired into his head the bet- 
ter. It will take a big gun to do it," thinks she with 
a small rueful shrug, *'and that's where /come in." 

It must be acknowledged that Mrs. Egerton in her 
confabulations with herself, is a trifle wanting in the 
more decorous modes of speech. She has plenty of 
time just nov»' for thought, as Denny, beyond a sullen 
monosyllable here and there, refuses conversation. 

Given her ice, and a cosy chair, and one of the 
Stewart boys, who, as a rule, are generally to be 
found, as they themselves would have expressed it 
''all there," Mrs. Egerton gives the sulky Denny his 
conge — she beams upon him once rtiore, that is, and 
tells him she will not trespass any longer on his for- 
bearance. To herself she says that Mary and Mr. 
Garden will by this time have wearied of that heated 
.|DQm, and will have wandered into the cool night air 
^tside, where moonbeams are lying lovingly on 
terraces and flowers and banks. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Oh, fy for shame ! they that have been brent 
Alas ! can they not flee the firCs heat ? 

Lena has proved herself a prophetess. Left to them- 
selves by that skilful Sibyl's management^ Miss Sea- 
toun and Mr. Garden grow gradually towards a 
friendly understanding. By degrees too, they feel 
the heat of the room become too much for them, and 
the faint glimpse that every now and then they get, 
of white forms moving to and fro upon the balcony 
outside, completes the desire for change and coolness 
that has seized upon them. 

*' Why should they appropriate to themselves all 
the good of the night," asks Garden, indicating by a 
glance one of the happy people sauntering in the 
moonlight. 

'* Why, indeed ! " says Mary smiling, "and then," 
longingly, ** It must be cool out there." 

**One can never be sure of anything without ex- 
perience," says Garden. ** Will you come out and try 
if it is really as cool as it looks out there ? " 

*'Well, I should like it, I think," says Mary rising, 
*'and we shall be close to the windows so that" — 
with a rather remorseful glance at the piano where 
Miss Montgomery stands ready to sing again, "we 
shall lose nothing." 

* * No, we shall lose nothing, " says Garden, with a 
little leaning towards sarcasm, hardly unpardonable. 

Outside, what a night ! this little gentle breeze that 
is blowing, is so soft, so rich with fragrance stolen 
from the flowers below, that hardly one knows it i& 
a gentle wind, save for the dainty chill it leaves upon 
the air. All the great heaven is bright with light, star 
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upon star decks it, and in its midst rides the moon — 
queen regnant. 

The quiet gardens stretch from east to west, run- 
ning down to the river that flows through the town, 
and out there too, far away, where the moonbeams 
seem most to. congregate, and where the ocean swells 
and surges. On the right the dark woods of Steyne, 
the Stewart's woods, show dark against the hills 
beyond, and in those woods they hear : 

A nightingale so lustilv sing, 
That her clear voice sne made ring 
Through all the greenwood wide. 

It is In truth a lovely night. Miss Seatoun, leaning 
her bare arms upon the railings of the balcony, looks 
down upon the sleeping earth. The flowers, deadly 
drowsy though they be, still call for attention. Be- . 
yond, very far away, the ocean glitters, whilst just 
here 

* * Would you be afraid to venture down ? " asks 
Garden at this moment. 

** It is lovelier here, "says she in a little pleased tone. 
" What a perfect night ! " 

*' Perfect," -returns he, looking, however, at her, 
rather than on the lovely landscape. 

''There are beautiful things in this old work-a-day 
world, " says she, still gazing southward at the ocean. 

''There are indeed," says he, still gazing at her. 
How faultless her profile shows in this clear light ! 

" Will you make a long stay in the country ? " asks 
Mary presently, more perhaps through a desire to 
make conversation than from actual curiosity. 

" I hardly know. I have been so unused to a rest- 
ing-place of any kind, that " 

' ' Ah ! yes, I can understand it. Here to-day and 
gone to-morrow — an existence full of pleasure, says 
she softly. 

"Is that how you regard it? Well," as if deter- 
mined to be quite fair with his fate, ' ' there has been 
some pleasure." 
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"Your words and your tone do not agree," says 
Mary slowly ; she turns her eyes to his, and regards 
him in a grave, sweet fashion. Then quickly regret 
grows within her. * * Ah \ I had forgotten I Forgive 
me," says she — *' you were married." 

''True." His tone is curiously cold, almost sneer- 
ing. ''I am therefore no doubt to be at all times 
regarded as an object of commiseration. " 

*' One must be sorry for you," says Mary gently ; 
''when I said you were married, I meant" — she 
hesitates, a little dismayed perhaps by that coldness 
of his. 

*'That I had lost my wife. Yes, I understand," 
says he quietly. "Well, other men have lost 
theirs, and have lived. " 

Something in his manner displeases Mary. 

**I have made a mistake," says she, "I feel I 
should not have spoken to you of — of your — " grow- 
ing confused, " of anything but ordinary matters, but 
of course I had heard of you — and " 

** Had you heard of me ? " 

" Naturally," smiling. " In a small place like this 
we are glad to have something to talk about, and 
your people, if not you, were very widely known 
here at one time. At least so I gather from my 
father." 

* ' The Archdeacon ? I met him once a long time 
ago, too long to safely remember. My father 
brought me over to this part of the world once to see 
my uncle, but it was a first and last visit. Well ! " — 
abruptly — "and so you have heard of me ? What? 
may I ask ? " 

" I don't think you may," says Mary with a swift, r 
half-mischievous glance at him. 

"No? Now you whet my curiosity — now you 
w««s/ speak." 

"Must?" 

" I entreat you," says he. 

"Ah, that is different! Well, if you mill know 
what I heard " 
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'* You gfive in then? It grows portentous ! Come, 
sit down here," pointing to a seat that stands beneath 
the myrtle trees that are flowering luxuriantly in their 
green tubs. '* You, of course, require no support, but 
I feel I shall require any amount of it after your con- 
fession has been made." 

**It is not a confession," says she, following him 
to the pretty bower that is half formed of nature, half 
of art. ''I give you what you crave of my own 
unbiassed will." 

'* Of your own sweet will," says he lightly, yet there 
is meaning in his lightness, as his eyes rest on her. 
** And now for a beginning, how was it ? " 

*' Why," says she, and not without a touch of mis- 
chief, in spite of her beautiful serenity, **I heard for 
one thing that you were old!'' 

'* Old ! " says he, first as if a little surprised, and. 
then. '* Old ; well, so far, gossip told the truth, I be- 
lieve I am a rival of the Wandering Jew himself. I 
don't fancy there is any one in the world as thoroughly 
old as I am." There is a touch of angry sadness in 
his tone. ''Well, what more?" 

*'That you are ill-tempered. 

'* There I plead guilty too. Your gossip seems to 
know his business, and tells the truth. " There is some 
bitterness mingled with the jesting of his tone. 

'*A gossip is always she" says Miss Seatoun. 
"Did you forget that? Did you forget also that 
women are no great believers one in another ? " 

'* Thank you," says he, '* you give me a new phase 
of my life. And so you don't believe that ? And what 
more ? " 

*'The third answer bears upon the first I was told 
that not only were you old, but that you were of one 
age with my father. " 

She gives way here and laughs outright "What 
of my gossip now ? Is he so rare a one as you 
fancied ? " 

" I will cast no discredit on him as yet Honestly, 
I think that of your father and I, he is the younger 
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man. Have I not told you I am the oldest man 
alive ? " 

* ' There is still more, " says she, * ' and it is the crown- 
ing evil" 

* ' Let me hear it. I think I would rather sink under 
it, than be left in ignorance." 

" Call up all your courage then. They tell me" — 
with a charming glance — **that you hate the society 
of women ! " 

*'Ah! there they wrong me," says he with some 
vehemence. He has abruptly forgotten, indeed, that 
the whole thing is a jest. ''Why should I despise 
the best gift of life ? Surely " — with something of re- 
proach in his tone — "they have maligned me suffi- 
ciently in their three first comments without adding 
that." 

** It is evident you have quite made up your mind 
to the, ' they,'" says she, "it was he a moment since 
and now it is they, and who are they P" 

"A large race, the largest in all the world, and so 
full of energy, neither time nor place nor rank daunts 
them : we bow before them, in . fact in the mystic 
* they ' is incarcerated all the venom and mis- 
chief, and bitterness that lays desolate the world. 
Ah ! " — quickly seeing how her lovely face has 
changed from gaiety to wondering surprise — "All 
this has so little to do with you, that you don't under- 
stand it." 

"That the world is cruel I know," says she, "but 
that you should feel it so," unconsciously there is 
flattery in her tone and words. This man so good to 
look at, so desirable, in many ways, how should the 
world treat him unkindly. "Ah ! you have a grief?" 
says she, thinking always of that poor dead wife who 
no doubt was dear to him, and who had died so 
wonderfully soon after her marriage. Daunted, how- 
ever, by his late acceptance of her sympathy, she 
comes to a dead stop here, and, colouring softly, 
looks away from him down the quiet meadows to 
where the ocean glistens bravely. 
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"Grief is a common possession," says Garden — 
there is something that suggests defiance in his tone, 
and more than that. He hesitates, struggles with 
himself, and then, as if impelled by a force beyond his 
control, says abruptly : 

* * You think I am always grieving for my wife's 
death ? " 

It is very bald. Miss Seatoun bringing her eyes 
back from that dim view of the calm moonlight land- 
scape, regards him curiously, yet unwillingly. 

'*!," says she, "we — you are such a stranger, 
and" — nervously — "we know so little, and- 



Oh ! we, we" exclaims he with a frown. " Let 
us put ' we ' and * they ' out of our sight. It is ioyou 
I speak, if" — pausing suddenly and growing all at 
once as nervous as she is — "if you will listen " 

" Listen to what ? " her voice is very low. 

"To this? When people tell you I am old, ill- 
tempered " 

"Mr. Garden," she says, interrupting him quickly, 
"is it possible you thought I meant all that ? why it 
was all a mistake. My father, when he heard of the 
arrival of a Garden at the Priory, thought it was your 
uncle who had come. He " — with a shadow of a 
smile — "He — (I am not sorry about that too) — but I 
am afraid he bore no great love towards your uncle, of 
that you can judge for yourself, by — by the character 
I have foolishly given j/6)tt , a character meant for him, 
but I thought you would have understood." 

' * I understand now at all events. But still " — slow- 
ly — "there is something you do not know. You 
said just now you were sorry for me because I had lost 
my wife, well " — there is a long pause — he had been 
looking away from her, but now he turns and almost 
compels a return glance — " don't be sorry, "says he 
abruptly. 

Mary makes a little gesture, it might mean anything. 
Mr. Garden regards it as condemnatory. 

" You think I should not tell you this, that I should 
keep silence for ever. And I agree with you ; — I have 
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kept silence for so long that I wonder at myself for 
speaking now, and yet — forgive me, I '* — hurriedly 
— **I have suffered many things, I have pretended 
many things, I have been false to most of my friends, 
when they would have led me to tell the truth of my 
married life, but to-night, I cannot explain it, but" — 
with a sharp and heavy sigh, ** I feel I must tell the 
truth to you." 

''But why, why?" says she impulsively, yet 
always in that strangely low tone, as if to raise her 
voice would be impossible to her. 

* ' Ah \'why,' who shall tell me that ? My marriage " 
— says he quickly, impatiently — '*was a mistake, a 

failure, a " he stops short. **That is enough, 

says he, ** enough to lay the truth bare to you." 

** A sad truth," returns she slowly. 



a 



CHAPTER VI. 

Diverse delights they found themselves to please. 

The while her lovely face 
The flashing blood with blushing did inflame. 

It is a heavenly day, most sweet, most fair, and like 
the Laodiceans, neither hot nor cold. There lies its 
charm. The glowing sun above glows just enough 
and not too much, the wild and fragrant breeze blown 
upwards from the sea, has grown softer and tenderer 
in its journey, and falls upon their heads like a fond 
benediction. 

Bright was the day and blue the firmament; 
Phcebus of gold his streames down had sent 
To gladden every flower with his warmness. 

The flowers are indeed doing him all justice. To- 
day at Steyne, they flame gaily, catching the eye at 
every turn, and in a happy-go-lucky fashion that 
shows them true members of the Stewart family, they 
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flaunt themselves abroad and seem to laugh merrily 
at life and all its terrible possibilities. 

Here and there groups may be seen hiding under 
tents or else trying to sustain life beneath umbrellas 
widely spread. Calm as is the sun, it still, in its early 
summer stage, is strong enough to frighten com- 
plexions and to lead the owners of them to regard 
with affection those branching boughs of beech and 
fir that stand round the tennis courts. 

Yet the whiteness of the three or four little canvas 
tents seems to attract nothing but heat. It is warmer 
inside them than out here in the open air, if one could 
only believe it. Here, where the birds are singing 
merry catches from tree to tree, 

There was many a lovely note ! 
Some sange loud as they had plain'd 
And some in other voice feigned 
And some all out with full throat. 

* * I always think it is a pity we can't have June all 
the year round," says Miss Stewart, dropping smartly 
on to the ground next to Mary Seatoun's chair, and 
thereby showing a considerable amount of leg above 
a well-sized tennis shoe, which she seeks leisurely to 
hide by throwing the tail of her gown across it. 

**I'd give you three Junes in succession to be 
heartily sick of them,'' says her brother, the ** Stewart 
boy," a young man of about twenty-seven, who has 
also slipped down by Mary Seatoun's chair, as if well 
accustomed to the place, as indeed he is. He is a 
tall young man, wonderfully youthful for his age, as 
are all the Stewarts, and at this time glad in the belief 
that his affection for Mary Seatoun is eternal. He 
had scrambled through his dinners, and become in 
time (a long time) a full-blown barrister, and had now 
settled down at Steyne as its master, his father hav- 
ing died three years ago. 

His mother, Lady Emily Stewart, a big woman 
with a merry eye, who had offended all her people in 
her youth by marrying Mr. Stewart (a commoner. 
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though one of good family), is still alive, and thb 
very heart and soul of the festivities going on to-day. 
She is smiling now indeed as she sees her eldest born 
slip into his place beside Mary. He has plenty of 
money, and the Seatouns are good all through. Mary, 
though penniless, is a pretty creature, and if Archie 
likes her — via tout! Lady Mary's easy-going spirit 
accepts the penniless daughter-in-law, without a single 
arriere pensee. 

She is, perhaps, the lightest-hearted of her family, 
a goodly one, and tremendously lively into the bar- 
gain. The girls, three in number, the boys two, but 
they might as well have been all boys ! Hilda, the 
eldest girl, can land her salmon better than most men, 
and the other two can hunt three days out of their 
week in the season, and sometimes four, without 
turning a hair. They can all play tennis to perfec- 
tion, they are perfect adepts at rounders, hockey is 
not unknown to them, and at flirting they can give 
^any other girl of their acquaintance big odds and beat 
them. Cricket they despise, as feeling themselves 
unable to beat at this game the tyrant man / 

" Oh ! would you ?" says Hilda Stewart, answer- 
ing her brother's last remark with a scornful uplifting 
of her chin. 

' * Yes, I should. Why if it were always June, where 
would your skating go to ? " 

*'It might go anywhere it liked ; useless to say the 
bad places, as there it would melt, but June would 
give me my fishing every day and " 

'*And therefore spoil the enjoyment of it," says 
Mary. '*I like June well enough myself, though I 
think August a better month but toujours perdrix! 
And besides How d'ye do, Mr. Denny, just come?" 

She smiles softly up at Denny, who is bending over 
her. 

"This moment," says he breatlilessly. He has 
indeed all the appearances of one who has been run- 
ning. 

" And this moment I'm afraid you must go," says 
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Hilda Stewart a little sharply — a little boyishly, one 
might have said — pointing to where her mother is 
standing at the opening of one of the tents, and beck- 
oning with her umbrella in a wild and airy fashion, 
to Denny. ** Mamma wants you." 

'*Whata godsend," says Archie, who has raised 
himself on his elbow to see his mother s umbrella and 
Denny's obedience to its wave. *' Dullest chap I 

know. I wonder " he stops abruptly, but still 

stares at Mary as though he would like to say to her 
what is on the tip of his tongue, but dares not 

*' Wonder, at what ? " asks she. 

"Oh, nothing," says he, confusedly. 

*' He is wondering how you can be so civil to such 
a creature," says Hilda, contemptuously. * * And really 
Mary, how you caii^ passes my comprehension also. 
Of course, if you are going to marry him " 

** Marry him ! Fm not going to marry him !" says 
Mary raising her brows. **I don't see why you 
should say all that to me." 

* * You must be mad, Hilda ! Fancy Mary marry- 
ing him !" says her brother flushing darkly to his brow. 
He throws back his handsome head with a curious 
gesture, that is as suggestive of pain as of contempt 

**Then why do you smile at him as if you loved 
him?" demanded Hilda, sharply, addressing Mary. 
** If I despised a man as you do him, I should take care 
to be a great deal less kind to him. I should let him 
know just what I thought of him, I " 

** You would be infernally rude," says her brother, 
with all a brother's charming frankness. 

'*0h! Archie," says Mary softly, but with re- 
proach. She has put out her hand as though to check 
the punishable words upon his lips, and now he 
catches the hand and surreptitiously presses a kiss 
upon it Mary laughs. This boy ! she has known 
him so long, they have grown up together as it were, 
though he is quite six years older than she is ; and . 
in spite of that six years, is not she older of the 
two? 
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'* Mary darling," says he under his breath, "will 
you give me the next set ? " 

** I can't," says Mary still laughing, "Fve promised 
it" 

" To whom ? " asks Hilda, leaning towards her. 

''To Mr. Garden." 

**The new man? You've met him then. Oh 1 
Mary, and what is he like? Archie called, of course, 
but he was out, and we hear he is very interesting ; 
and of course he ought to be, with such a history. 
And his wife was a beast, wasn't she ? An actress or 
something dreadful of that kind, and he " 

** I say — here he is," says her brother in a low tone. 

It is indeed Mr. Garden who, with Lady Emily, is 
passing just behind them. Miss Stewart has turned a 
lively crimson, Mary has grown pale. He has stopped. 

** You will not forget that you. have promised me 
the next game?" says he, coming straight up to 
Mary. 

** I shall remember," says. she slowly. She looks 
lovely with that little touch ot pallor. 

** There will be a vacant court in tVo or three 
minutes," says he, passing on. 

*' He is with mother ; mother seems to like him. 
. He is very good-looking. Is that Mr. Garden ? " 
asks Hilda altogether. ** How white you are, Mary ; 
did he frighten you ? " 

'* Yes, we had been talking of him ; I was afraid he 
might have heard. It would have been very unpleas- 
ant," says Mary, nervously, whilst trying to be nat- 
ural, and conscious all the time that Archie's eyes are 
on her, reading her. — Reading what? 

*'0h! I like him," says Hilda. **What a kind 
face, yet how sad, how melancholy ! " 

"Quite a hero of romance," says her brother with 
a sneer. 

" Why, there's Arabella ! " says Hilda suddenly, " I 
had no idea Mrs. Seatoun would have allowed her to 
come." 

'* There was rather a tussle about it this morning," 
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says Mary quickly, as if glad of the change in the 
conversation, ' ' but your mother made such a point 
of her coming in her invitation, that papa rose to the 
occasion, and said Arabella should come. I was so 
glad. Mrs. Seatoun is always kind, — always — " paus- 
ing and looking up as if for inspiration — ''always 

careful, but you see Arabella is seventeen and " 

* * And so she came, " says Archie laughing. * ' More 
power to Arabella ! Why, here she is. So you fought 
it out, Bella, downfaced the dragon, smote her hip and 

thigh, oh ! Good Lo . How d'ye do Mrs. Seatoun ; 

heavenly day isn't it ? " 



CHAPTER VII. 

We seek fast after felicity. 

But we go wrong full often timely. 

Mrs. Seatoun, who returns Stewarts "how d'ye do," 
in a manner somewhat short of grace, is accompanied 
by a man who might be extremely young, or else 
verging on middle age. A tall, pretematurally thin man 
with keen brown eyes, and a big no§e, and the calm, 
far-off look of one who reads, or has read a good deal. 
As a fact, Lord Rilminster is only twenty-seven, but 
to accept this fact requires courage. 

He is standing on Mrs. Seatoun's right hand, Ara- 
bella on her left, as Mrs. Seatoun stops short near 
Mary. ^ 

'*Yes, a charming day," says Mary in answer to" 
Lord Rilminster's rather awkward address. He has 
just put forth the usual remark about the weather to 
Mary in an unnerved jerky sort of way, and immedi- 
ately afterwards has turned to Arabella as though the 
** child" (as Mrs. Seatoun calls her) might help him to 
an escape from a lengthened conversation with this 
beautiful soft-eyed girl who is regarding him with 
a glance that has perhaps a touch of amusement 
in it — evidently he is not afraid of Arabella. 
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"Would you like to look at the conservatories ? " 
says he, turning abruptly away from Mary, and look- 
ing at the family hoyden. 

"IVe seen them, "says Arabella ungraciously, who 
is of that age when a lord or commoner is much the 
same to her. She has come here to-day to play tennis, 
not to be marched through hot places by stupid old 
things like Lord Rilminster. 

"You would like to see them again, Tm sure, 
Arabella," says Mrs. Seatoun with a severe and warn- 
ing glance at her. "Thank you. Lord Rilminster, it 
will be quite a treat for Arabella to study the flowers 
under your guidance. Arabella, let Lord Rilminster 
show them to you." 

Mary smiles a little. But Arabella, though furious, 
and in spite of her years, is quite equal to the occasion. 

" Come," says she, slaying the unfortunate young 
man with a glance. "/V/ show them \oyou.'' 

They move out of sight down the broad gravel path 
in the direction of the greenhouses. 

" Nice young fellow. Lord Rilminster! so kind, so 
natural," says Mrs. Seatoun, as though young earls 
as a rule are unnatural, * * so affable ! " 

Mary writhes again, and feels thankful for small 
mercies when Mrs. Seatoun moves on, pufted out 
with pride, in the thought that Arabella at all events 
is in aristocratic society. How fortunate that she had 
brought her, the Seatouns, in spite of all their faults, 
are certainly beyond doubt fit to meet with the high- 
est ! This, however, she would have died rather than 
confess to the younger branches of the Seatouns. 

"Arabella is growing up," says Archie, following 
Arabella's thin and most unwilling figure, as it dis- 
appears behind the laurels, " we shall be afraid to chuck 
her under the chin presently. When such superior 
stars as young lords prostrate themselves before her, 
we poor earthlings must take a back seat, and ac- 
knowledge to ourselves that we forgot to make the 
running in time." 

" Poor thing, she looked sorry, I thought," says 
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Hilda with a sort of honest regret in her tone. * * Mrs. 
Seatoun made her go with him. " 

'* Ah ! yes," says Mary, sorry too in her heart for 
Arabella, who had been so wild with delight when 
her father gained permission for her to come here to- 
day, and who now must be wishing herself at home 
again. ** He is so terribly stupid in spite of his leani- 
mg. 

'* Oh ! because of it,'* says Stewart. ** Too much 
of that sort of thing is generally supposed to make 
one mad," 

** ^€^, you re all right," says his sister. " So far 
as that sort of thing is concerned we need not fear 
ioxyour reason ! " 

'* My reason for what ? " — promptly. 

'* Pouf, you know ! that's what I call a mean way 
of getting out of it, but if you will have it, learning 
won't make^c?« mad." 

' * I hope not " — calmly. * * Do you " — with a severe 
glance ** want me to go mad ? My dear girl ! think ! '* 

** I hope Arabella is not mad just now," says Mary 
laughing, '* if she is, I pity Lord Rilminster." 

*' It was all Mrs. Seatoun s fault," says Hilda, 
*' she pushed them together; she might have seen 
poor little Arabella didn't want to go, but she " 

** Dearly loves a lord ! " quotes her brother under 
his breath, and so as to be heard by her alone. 

At this moment Mr. Garden came up to them again. 

** Now is our chance," says he, pointing to a vacant 
court just below them. " 

'* Is it ! " says Mary, smiling, hardly at him, how- 
ever : she has let her eyes wander down to the court 
in question. A strange shrinking from going there 
or anywhere with him is making her tone cold ; yet her 
heart is beating. Perhaps some last proud clinging 
to the liberty of soul that up to this moment has been 
hers, is now holding her in thrall. '* It is so lovely 
here," says she in a low tone. 

Stewart catching her words, feels a throb of hope 
within his breast 
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" So lovely, that I can understand your desire to 
remain here," says Mr. Garden, so genially that no 
one can suspect the disappointment he is feeling. 
Will you give me a small comer near you ? I shall 
not be in your way, shall I ? " 

** Oh, no," says Mary. She draws her skirts a little 
to one side, as if to give him permission to sit on the 
grass beside her. 

'* Miss Seatoun, this is our game, I think," says 
Mr. Denny rushing up in a hurried fashion. 

* * Ours ? " — she looks up at him with all the air of 
one surprised beyond measure. 

* ' You know, " says he, * ' you must remember. That 
time when you arrived, you said you would give me 

the first available game, the first set, the 1,"- — 

growing very hot and daunted by the appreciation of 
his, lucidity so eloquently depicted on the faces of 
those around him — **I may not be able to say what 
I want to say in— er — er — a sayable form, but " 

'*Good gracious, why say it at all? "says Miss 
Stewart with an irrepressible little grimace, but so 
softly that the suggester of her little remark never 
hears it. 

' *' Did I really promise you ?" says Mary. *^ I am 
afraid I had forgotten ; so far, indeed, that I had even 
promised Mr. Garden this game." 

*'0h, pray don't mind me," says Garden. 

** Thank you," says Mary — perhaps she had ex- 
pected some other answer from him ; she rises at 
once, and tells Denny where to find her racket. She 
smiles with extraordinary radiance upon that ugly 
young man. 

"Now Denny is happy for ever," says Stewart, 
rising on his elbow and looking after Denny, as the 
latter and Mary go down towards the court below 
them. *' What an ass that fellow is ! " 

" I hear he is a very good hand at tennis, that it is 
the best game he plays," says Garden ; determined to 
be fair even to so contemptible a rival. Not that he 
deems him contemptible. The honest lover is ever 
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far too many fathoms deep himself in love's stream 
to be able to regard any nxan as below him. And 
Garden ! since that first night he met her has learned 
the meaning of the word rival I 

"Oh, no, not his best," says Stewart gloomily. 

''What is his best then? what can he play better?" 
asks Garden, somewhat impatiently. 

"The fool," says Stewart, springing to his feet and 
turning deliberately away. 

He is not indeed quite sure whether Garden or 
that ass Denny is the most hateful to him. He has 
walked a long way through the shrubberies and gar- 
dens, when in one of the houses on his right hand he 
hears voices. Arabella's and Lord Rilminster's. 

"She is still alive then," thinks he, with a passing 
gleam of amusement. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

And had a great opinion 
That if I might escape from prison 
Then had I been in joy and perfect heal 
Where now I am exiled from my weal. 

Arabella is indeed alive, though bored to the verge 
of death ; yet it is, however, probable that she is 
scarcely so disconcerted as her companion. Ril- 
minster, in spite of his twenty-seven years, and his 
distinguished college career, knows as little about 
making himself interesting to a young girl, as this 
young girl, at all events, knows about making herself 
fascinating to him. The fact that he is an earl bears 
no weight with her. She has come here to-day to 
play tennis, to talk and to laugh, to watch the ' ' grown- 
up's " (an enchanting amusement in itself) and in- 
stead of all this she has been compelled by her step- 
mother to wander stupidly through glass-houses, with 
the stupidest creature on earth — thus she stigmatises 
Lord Rilminster. 
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As for him, poor man, he is at his wit's end. He 
had begun to suffer many things when Mrs. Seatoun 
had introduced him to this lovely child beside him, 
and now he is finishing his sufferings. He, the book- 
worm, who has held himself aloof from society since 
his boyhood, who has been unable to conquer the shy- 
ness that renders him mute in the presence of strangers 
of both sexes, in spite of his ancient title and en- 
ormous rent-roll — what can he find now to say to a 
little girl of seventeen, who has never read anything 
in her life beyond novels carefully selected, such as 
Jane Austen's and the delightful author of Cranford, 
and so on — with latterly a few thrown in by her 
sisters. What on earth can he say to her ? 

Why on earth can't she say something to him ? 
This thought occurs to him with a groan as he arrives 
at the fifteenth stand of blossoms and has found him- 
self weary of telling her the Latin names of every 
plant she has deigned to admire. It is uphill work ! 
It is positively monotonous. The settled conviction 
that the tall slender pretty child beside him is angry 
with him for being the cause of her wanderings 
through these most uninteresting houses is adding to 
the nervous distress he is feeling. 

Pausing before a monster tree-fern, he stands 
silent oppressed by a growing feeling of bitterness. 
Why should he tell her the name of it } Of what 
good is all his learning to him } It cannot help him 
to amuse, for one short half hour, one little girl ! 

** You haven't told me the name of this ! "says Ara- 
bella demurely. There is mischief in her seemingly 
simple tones. The mischief reaches Rilminster and 
irritates him still further. 

*' I don't know it," says he stolidly. 

'* No ? I thought you knew everything ? " says Ara- 
bella, demurely still. 

** I know nothing," returns he, the feeling of bitter- 
ness growing on him. 

'* Nothing ? " — she turns her flower-like face to his 
in g^eat amazement. 
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** Nothing that is of any consequence; I don't 
know this at all events," says he persisting somewhat 
doggedly, whilst g^rieved at heart. 

** Perhaps you woni know it," says she with a 
glance at him out of the comer of her dark eyes. 
She seems on the point of laughter. She is looking 
ridiculously young to be anywhere but in her nursery, 
and yet (the thought is Rilminster s) what a pity that 
she should be hidden away in a nursery or anywhere 1 

She is looking strangely pretty too, a soft study in 
white ! White hat, white gown, white gloves ! Out 
of this snowy envelope her big dark eyes and hair 
the colour of copper with the firelight on it shine 
brilliantly. 

*• You know it but you don't want to tell me, you 
are tired of me," says she, with all the audacity of 
childhood. 

* * Tired ? " says he amazed. He pauses as if to 
take in this tremendous thought. 

** Yes, tired. . That is why you won't tell me the 
name of that fern. Do you think I can't see it? I 
suppose you fancy because I am so stupid and so 
ignorant that I can't know that you are bored to 
death." 

** I don't think it is I who am bored," says Rilmins- 
ter, feeling as if heaven and earth are giving way. 

** Oh, yes, it is. And if so why did you ask me to 
come here with you ? I," angry tears gleaming in her 
lovely eyes — **I was quite content over ihere; I 
didn't want to see the flowers and things, I wanted to 
watch them playing tennis, I " 

*' Well, you know, I said it wasn't I who was bored," 
says Rilminster, who should have taken her anything ' 
but seriously, but who is evidently terrified. He 
adjusts his glasses, and looks at her. *'I'm very 
sorry about it," says he. 

**So am I," says Arabella indignantly, determined 
not to be outdone. Then a little silence follows. A 
little silence that compels her to think for one of the 
few times in her young life. What is it all about ? 
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Why is he sorry ? She finds she knows nothing about 
it. "What are you sorry about?" asks she, slowly 
yet curiously. 

"About this." 

" But what is this ? " 

"That I have brought you here." 

"Oh ! " says Arabella, she gives voice to this ejacu- 
lation absently, as one awakening to a strange fact. 
To say it to her like that though, — quite calmly — 
without so much as even a careless attempt at con- 
cealment. Poor man ! He too, then, has been long- 
ing to be back on the tennis grounds watching the 
play, or else wanting to b^ somewhere else, with 
somebody else ! What a troublesome woman Mrs. 
Seatoun is, she has spoilt two people's sport. Ara- 
bella begins to feel quite sorry for Lord Rilminster, 

" So that is it," says she. "Why didn't you say so 
at first?" gazing at him with growing contrition. 
" Fm sure I should have been delighted to have helped 
you to get rid of me. Why, we might have pre- 
tended to Mrs. Seatoun to go to the houses, and when 
we came to those barberry bushes, we might have 
slipped out of each other's way, and then you would 
have been free from me the rest of the day. After 
all," — regarding him with sincere compassion — " you 
are just as much to be pitied as I am ! " 

This ndwe confession reduces her companion to 
silence, a silence born of depression. 

"You see it, don't you? "says Arabella nodding 
her head, such a charming head ! "you couldn't 
bear the idea of bringing me here, could you ? and 
yet " 

* * Good heavens ! is that how you look at it ? How 
could you have thought I meant that, " cries Rilmin- 
ster. In his disgust and agitation he drops his glasses, 
and begins to fumble for them in the vague, impos- 
sible way that belongs to short-sighted people. Ara- 
bella, in spite of her wrath, or perhaps because of the 
beginning of that prospect of his, or perhaps through 
the instinctive desire to help, that is born in n^ost 
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people, catches hold of the dangling pince-nez and 
restores it to its owner. 

* ' Why ? Didn't you mind really ? " asks she anx- 
iously. Then gazing at the restored pince-nez now 
once more upon their owner's nose. ** What funny 
things those are. Papa wears the ugly ones with the 
wires on his ears, you know. But yours — do you 
really want them ? or are you like Mr. Denny ? He 
sticks one in his right eye, and then he can't see at 
all." 

**I am afraid I wear mine because I must," says 
Rilminster. 

** And you really don't mind having wasted half an 
hour here with me ? " 

** I haven't wasted anything ! " returns he slowly. 

**Well, that is good of you," says she quite grate- 
fully. She gives him a little fleeting smile, she even 
forgives him on the spot the fact of her own wasted 
half-hour, though still secretly conscious of a desire to 
get back again to the world outside. Flowers are one 
thing, people another/ Though considerably less 
beautiful, she prefers the latter to the former 1 She is 
of course very young ! 



CHAPTER IX 

But since that he was fellen in the snare, 
He must endure (as other folk) his care. 

She has moved towards the door of the house in 
which they have been standing, and is looking down 
towards the courts that seem quite a long way from 
them. 

*'Now that we know/* says she, looking back at 
Rilminster over her shoulder, **why shouldn't we 
both go back again! Do come?" — coaxingly — **it 
is such fun watching them. I daresay" — thought- 
fully — **it is better fun playing, but Mr^. Seat oun says 
I am very young, so I must only watch." She is silent 
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for a moment, her eyes on his, and then, *'but you," 
says she, **you play perhaps? " there is hope in her 
tone. 

"No;" says Rilmir^ter, with distinct reluctance. 
Oh ! why has he given up his best years to dull 
- searchings after things cold and dead and gone ? 
Things without eyes that smile and anger and enrage, 
things without sweet happy lips, without hair that 
drops with idle beauty upon a soft childish snowy 
brow? 

'*But that one doesn't, does not always mean 
that one catCty " suggests she. ' * Perhaps " — eagerly — 
"you could, but you wotCty eh?" 

"No," says he miserably, "it means that I never 
learned tennis ; that I never had a racket in my hand 
in my life." 

"What a pity ! " says Arabella quickly. She waits 
awhile as if thinking, and then, quite simply, and in 
utter ignorance of the impossibility of her remark ; 
"if you could learn to hold a racket and use it, you 
would not look so old as you do." 

" Old ! " he repeats the word as if startled by it. 
He pauses irresolutely. Old ! it had not occurred to 
him that he was old ! " Do I look old ? " asks he 
suddenly. 

Something in his expression loosens Arabella's 
ignorance, and wakens her to the fact that though 
unintentionally, she has been distinctly rude. 

"Oh, no, not that way," says she growing inco- 
herent as well as very red. "Not like papa, or the 
bishop, but old, older than / am you know. You " 
— with a futile attempt at reinstalling herself — "you 
are older than I am, aren't you ? " 

"lam," says Rilminster with conviction. Then 
after a little pause, he says apologetically, " I am 
twenty-seven." 

"No ! Is that all really? " asks the younger Miss 
Seatoun with wide eyes of astonished inquiry, eyes 
so wide indeed that they entirely destroy all her just 
uttered well meant attempts at an apology 
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" How much more do I look ? " asks he rather un- 
easily, a little sorrowfully, indeed. The good that 
accrues to youth, — mere idle foolish youth — ^has 
never shown itself to him until this moment 

"Oh! I don't know/' says she bashfully, now 
dreadfully ashamed of her disgp-aceful openness of 
speech, and yet always a little angry, unreasonably 
angry with him, for having been the cause of it 
** Why need you ask ? ** 

He gives her no answer to this, he is indeed lost 
in that speculation about youth. Is it the chief good 
after all? If not, what is better than it? The wild 
rushing after hidden knowledge the searching for 
wisdom in the dark, difficult books of old — he is 
wakened from the beginning of a reverie that 
threatens to be lengthened by an impatient voice at 
his elbow. 

*' Why don't you speak ? Why can't you answer 
me ? I suppose you think if you remain quite silent 
I shall go away. But" — with a trembling lip — **I 
can't. I'd be afraid to go back to them, all alone." 

** Don't talk to me like that," says the embryo 
savant with a suspicion of haste that no one would 
have suspected from him. But now he is aroused. 
Hitherto he had clung to books as the one good gift 
of life, and now — a little idle frivolous inconsequent 
child — a girl half-formed — a thing, more child than 
woman, has destroyed his strongest beliefs. 

'* Well, somebody must talk," says she naively, tilt-, 
ing a cross little shoulder, and frowning through the 
doorway. 

**True," says he sighing. ** And at that art I am 
nobody. Let me take you back to the others." 

He draws back the door for her and follows her 
into the sunshine beyond. 

• * I am afraid I have destroyed your chance of a 
partner for this game," says he, looking across to 
where the courts are filled with busy players. 

"Don't be unhappy about that," says she grimly. 
" I never dreamt of playing when I came here to- 
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day; I'm too young you know," with a confidential 
nod at him. **They wouldn't ask me. Mrs. Sea- 
toun says never mind her, however." 

** I don't believe that," says he, slowly. 

*'What?" 

"That they wouldn't ask you to play." 

"Well, its true," says Arabella sighing. "They 
never do, and IVe been at three parties. Would 
you — " turning suddenly and gazing at him — "if 
you could play vfoxAAyou ask me ? " 

"Yes," says Rilminster stupidly. He would have 
liked to have said a great deal more, but the words 
that lie in the books he reads, lead the mind more 
towards death than life. 

' * Oh ! why haven't you learned ? " says she re- 
proachfully. 

"I have had no time," slowly and with knitted 
brows, as though new regret is burning in him. 

"But there is yet time," says she turning a bril- 
liant eager face to his, * * you might learn even now, " 

"Now! Impossible!" says he. "I should this 
moment be at my work." 

* ' Your work ! " 

"Yes, even if I can't play tennis I can do some- 
thing else," says he with a curious smile that is 
devoid of satisfaction — "yet I wish I could play 
tennis. " 

"And your work ? " 

"It would not interest you, it would not interest 
many," says Rilminster, a sudden discontent waking 
within him. "I am writing a treatise on the old 
Egyptian gods, their influences, their special attitudes,, 
for good and evil." 

" What for ?" asks she. 

" Eh ? " Rilminster stares at her. Such an extraor- 
dinary question had not been put to him before. He 
pauses again — it is a speciality of his to pause, and 
ponder, and lose himself now and again : — What for 
indeed ? 

" Such a waste of time," says Bella calmly. " Why 
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don't you give it up. If you did you might learn how 
to play tennis ! Ah ! there is Mary ; who is with her ? 
Do you know him, I don't. See" — excitedly — '*he 
is asking Mary to have the next game with him. 
What a nice face he has. Now I " turning reproach- 
ful eyes upon him, ** if you only knew how to play, 
you might perhaps have asked me to be their oppon- 
ents : but you don't ; you don't know about anything 
but mummies. Though after all " — with a touch of 
melancholy — '*if you cotdd play I don't suppose you 
would ask me to be your partner." 

**I should," says Rilminster. ."But would j/{7« 
be my partner." 

*' Oh just learn and ask me," says Arabella with a 
merry little laugh. Then with a quick turn of her 
head, '* Where is Mary now ? I wonder ? Ah ! there 
she is over there." 



CHAPTER X. 

<* My wit is great though that I bounde and play." 

"With Garden, yes," says Lord Rilminster, after an 
exhaustive stare through his glasses. 

'* You know him ? " 

* * I met him last year in the East ; very good sort 

of fellow I thought, but very silent, very ^" he 

hesitates. 

''Perhaps there were mummies where you met 
him," says Arabella. **They seem to have a talent, 
in spite of their early decease, of rendering people 
very silent and also the other very." 

Her little impertinence, instead of annoying Ril- 
minster seems to amuse him in a calm way ; he 
smiles, removes his glasses, and replaces them, but 
says nothing. 

** Of course," says she, tilting her delicate chin, 
* ^you are a friend of the mummies so you won't speak. " 

** Naturally, a friend of the mummies would, accord- 
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ing to your showing, be the most silent of mortals ; 
why should I speak ? " 

** If only to amuse me," says she. 

"Ah ! perhaps my silence amuses you still more," 
replied he slowly, the truth of which answer reduces 
her for a moment to silence of her own, and a covert 
contemplation of him. Did he mean much — any- 
thing? Those foolish creatures who pore over 
books from morning till night, and lose themselves in 
mouldy research, never as ^ rule see an inch before 
their noses. So at least she has heard ! But this 
book-worm, what of him? It occurs to Arabella 
that he may be a rare specimen, of his species — 
one with brains ! 

** I don't think you amuse me at all," says she a 
little pettishly. 

'* If I could be quite sure of that, I should feel hap- 
pier," returns he in perfect good faith. 

Arabella gives him a swift, uncomfortable glance. 

'*I don't think I like people whom I can't under- 
stand," says she at last, nervously, and therefore 
resentfully. 

'* Then I hope you understand me," says he almost 
as nervously as herself, fumbling for the once-more- 
lost eyeglass, vainly. 

The nervousness is lost on Arabella, who looks as 
she feels, indignant. 

*'I wish to go to Mary," says she, with much 
dignity. 

'.' I am afraid Miss Seatoun is just going away from 
us toward the gardens, with Garden," says Rilminster 
who has recovered his glasses, and is now peering 
anxiously through them. * ' But — er — Mrs. Seatoun I 
think I can see over there on that bench under the 
willow ; shall I take you to her 1 " 

Arabella turns on him two large pathetic eyes, wet 
with tears of angry reproach. 

'*You maybe sure I understand you now," says 
she. ' ' You are the unkindest person I ever met ! " 

To say that this accusation is Greek to Rilminster 
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would b^ to wrong him, because had it been so he 
could have read it easily ; as it is, it sounds to him like 
a strange language, and though as a rule strange 
languages possess a special charm for him, he would 
gladly have had the key to this one without the pre- 
liminary joys of study. 

"It is I who do not understand now," begins he 
miserably, * * I assure you, I " 

** Such a mean way to be revenged," says Ara- 
bella with flashing eyes. ** If you were angry with 
me for what I said about your horrid old mummies a 
moment ago, you might at least have said so decently ; 
and not try to punish me. " 

** But, Miss Seatoun, I didn't know, I assure you 
I " 

**0h ! didn't you ! " says Arabella. **I could see 
it in your eyes ! " 

To argue with this half-grown up baby is impos- 
sible. Rilminster gives in. 

**We may be able to overtake your sister if we 
hurry,'' says he. Light has dawned on him so far 
that he knows it will be unwise to mention Mrs. Sea- 
toun's name again. 

** No," says Arabella, ** I daresay she doesn't want 
me — either," (the either is quite uncalled for, but is 
delivered with much acrimony, and withers the hearer 
as is intended). * ' I don't want to have unkind speeches 
made to me by /^6> people in one day." 

** But if you would let me say one word " 

** You have said a great many words, and I haven't* 
liked any of them," says Arabella severely. ** I shall 
go over there where Archie Stewart is sitting, and talk 
to him. He is never rude ! " 

"" Your sister is here still," says he somewhat 
vaguely if anxiously. The anxiety is a wonder even 
to himself Why should he wish her to go to her 
sister, rather than to 

** Mary looks preoccupied," says the younger Miss 
Seatoun with her best air. "I shall not trouble her." 

And indeed Mary is preoccupied. A moment ago 
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Garden has again come to her, the calum'efWn the 
shape of a racket in his hand. He is smiling, it is 
easy to see he bears no ill-will for that last little slight 
she had shown him. He had recognised perhaps that 
it was scarcely meant. 

' * Shall I be more fortunate this time ? " asks he 
stopping short before her and looking very handsome 
in his flannels. 

' ' You want me to play this set ? " asks Mary in ; 
turn, raising her face to his. A lovely face ! with 
the first soft dawn of a blush upon it, that deepens 
delicately as her eyes meet his. 

**If the idea seems good in your sight," returns he 
smiling still, his eyes catching and holding hers. 

Mary hesitates. 

The day is growing quickly towards evening now, 
the light is growing yellow, touches of night lie in all 
the distant corners of the far-off meadows. 

Here, however, the sun is shining still in a glad, 
glorious fashion, lighting up the roses in the gardens 
and the velvet pansies and the tall bride gladioli, that 
all fling out their rays of colour to him as if in wel- 
come, — whilst below on the tennis-courts, and here 
and there amongst the shrubberies, those gaudiest 
and most fragile flowers of all, the dainty women and 
girls of the county, move lightly up and down, the 
rustling of their light gowns making pleasant music 
on the air. 

' ' You have secured a court ? " asks she rising. She 
has got over that first curious shyness that almost 
amounted to fear — a fear that seemed to stifle her. 
During the last hour she has brought herself to analyse 
it and arrange for it in her own mind. It was noth- 
ing — she tells herself — but a touch of that old nervous- 
ness that used to attack her when she was a mere 
child, at least only a mere girl, come out (come out* 
before her time, she thinks now), and afraid of every 
shadow. After all perhaps Mrs. Seatoun is right about 
Arabella. It is bad for a girl to come out too young : 
She herself had suffered from it, it had been terrible 
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to her, the introduction to each stranger. And natur- 
ally something of that old strange shyness still clingy 
to her. 

It was absurd that little frightened clutch at her 
heart, that had caught her when first he appeared this 
afternoon. It had mastered her then, but she would 
take care it shouldn't master her again. It arose per- 
haps from — from what } 

After all what could he have had to do with it ? The 
idea that he could so far touch her is — hateful to her. 
She — she who has never cared I She tells herself she 
is growing morbid, fanciful. It seems to her that she 
is almost finding fault with herself for feeling a vague 
friendship towards this stranger. Yet why should she 
not like him ? Yes, it is all absurd. 

Her smile is soft and calm as she returns his 
glance. 

*' I have," says Garden. "But if you are tired — ^if 
you would prefer to come for a walk instead? I hear 
the houses are charming." There is entreaty in his 
eyes. 

** I think I should like that better," says she rising. 

** Evidently your sister preferred it also to tennis," 
says Garden walking beside her on the smooth turf. 

*' What? a walk, — to tennis, it is a simple thing to 
see that you do not know Bella," says she with a 
touch of amusement, * * I am afraid that last walk of 
hers was idik^vibongre malgre," 

^^ Malgre and with Rilminster. I — perhaps I am 
mistaken. Irkton is new ground to me so far as its 
inhabitants are concerned — but that tall young lady 
over there is your sister ? " 

*' Yes, that is Bella," says Miss Seatoun, directing 
her gaze at her younger sister just at the moment 
when the latter is giving way to her feelings about 
Rilminster's meanness in wanting to take her to her 
step-mother. *' She — I fear she " 

"I fear Rilminster is having a bad time," says Gar- 
den calmly. * ' Poor old boy I he isn't used to women. " 

** Are you ? " says Mary ever so gently. 
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'* No," replied he shortly, as if some one had struck 
him. It is the most curious suspicion of anger, half 
subdued, half there'— more than half there perhaps. 
Mary, catching the fact of it without the meaning, 
steers for another course. 

* * You know Lord Rilminster ? " says she in a care- 
fully indifferent tone. 

* * Pretty well. He seems to admire your sister ! " 
''That should not surprise you,*' says Mary loyally, 

though in her own heart she is wondering how a man 
like Rilminster — a clever man, a man well known 
to the world, one likely to make his mark in the 
scientific world — could have spent so much time with 
that pretty trifler — that mere child — ^Arabella ! 

'* No, indeed. Who could fail to admire her. She 
is charming! what a young face, yet strong in its 
own way, like the dawn with the strength of the 
comipg morn in it. She must be a revelation to Ril- 
minster : I don't think I ever saw him talk to a girl 
before." 

''You describe a misanthrope.. You knew him 
abroad ? " 

" I me/ him abroad ; our acquaintance was a mere 
passing one, and I always think I bored him a good 
deal, but he found no fault, he endured me man- 
fully." 

" Perhaps he liked you," hazards Miss Seatoun 
mildly. They have come to a garden seat by this 
time, and she, unmindful of the houses he had sug- 
gested to her as objects worthy of her regard, sits 
down. 

"Perhaps he did," says Garden. "You will sit 
here ? It is a very desirable place. Well, perhaps he 
did like me, who shall say ? I was the dullest com- 
panion alive ; you " — turning suddenly to her with a 
light smile — "can understand that! but we got on 
together capitally in spite of all. " 

" He is very clever, is he not ? " asks she. Garden 
had expected nothing when he had made that modest 
speech of his, so he is not disappointed. 
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"Very, and eccentric almost, in little ways, but au 
fond he is flawless." 

" Clever people are generally eccentric." 

"■ Do you think so ? I don't However, Rilminster 
is out of the common clever. " 

**I wonder," begins Mary, and then stops short 

''At what?" 

*' At " she hesitates again. 

* * Yes ? " with large encouragement 

'* At what on earth he can possibly have found to 
say to Bella," says she at last with a soft sweet irre- 
pressible laugh. 

'*Orshe tohim?" 

** Ah ! that goes 6^o«rf wonder ! yet," with a glance 
at Rilminster, who is now, very much against his will, 
escorting Arabella to where the Stewart party are 
lounging — *'he does not look so disgusted as one 
might expect ; a little sorrowful, but not contemp- 
tuous. He must be clever indeed to conceal his emo- 
tions so successfully. For a growing savant to be 
given over for fully half an hour to the tender mercies 
of a child like that " 

*' Like that! In such a situation the growing 
savant should count himself lucky. Evidently this 
one does." 

** Still a child's tender mercies, like the wicked, may- 
be cruel." 

** Perhaps he is in love with her," says Garden 
abruptly. 

** Impossible ! A baby, a foolish child like Bella ! 
Besides, he never saw her until to-day." 

* * Does time count when love is in question ? It 
should not, I think. Love is the chief good, — all 
things should give way to it " 

**Is it the chief good?" asks she, looking up at 
him suddenly with a light casual smile. But is there 
inquiry in her eyes ? 

'' You ask that ? Don't you think so ? " 
'*! know nothing about it," says she, shaking her 
lovely head. 
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** Nothing ? " asks he, a little eagerly perhaps. 

*' Nothing at all," smiling still — ** but you of course 
do." 

It is a direct allusion to his late married state, and in 
some odd, quick way it enrages him. Love 1 Love ! 
what had the hateful contract that had destroyed 
his best days to do with love ? yet he had thought in 
that far past time that he had caught and held it I 
He must have been mad then, without knowing it. 
Mad people never know when they are mad — some- 
times a mercy. 

* ' 1 1 no I " says he sternly. His brows knit, his 
mouth takes a set expression ; Miss Seatoun, watching 
him, grows surprised, and perhaps something more 
than that. 

* ' And yet " persists she with the prettiest, most 

careless air. in the world. 

*'I am like you, I know nothing about it," persists 
he, speaking sharply and with a frown. 

* * Then how do you know it is the chief good ? " 
asks she demurely, pulling to pieces^ as she speaks, 
the red rose in her hand. Half way through her mas- 
sacre, she lifts the despoiled flower and laying it 
against her lips looks at him. ** How do you know 
there is such a good at all ? " 

** Tradition is an eloquent orator," says he — *'and 
besides — there must be compensation of some sort to 
make up for all the wretchedness in this wide terrible 
world." 

** Tradition is nothing," says she, **one must feel, 
know, learn, through oneself before one can thoroughly 
believe in anything." 

**Yet without feeling or knowing I do most 
thoroughly believe in it, though I daresay " — with a 
little uncontrollable saddening of voice and eye — '' it 
will never come my way. The good things of this 
life do not always " — with a sudden rather forced, as- 
sumption of gaiety, that makes him even sadder 
in the eyes of his companion — **go to the best 
people. " 
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' ' Why should they not ? " says she. " As for me " 
with a half laughing half deprecating intonation — 



'* I always expect all the good things of life to fall to 
my lot" 

** You are to be envied," says he. 

' * And you ? " — she pauses and turns her eyes towards 
the dying sun — '*it has occurred to me," says she 
softly, as if a little frightened, yet hurried on by some 
impulse to speak what lies in her, ' * I mean, that is " 
—nervously — ** I often think you talk very sadly, — 
as if 

"Many people talk sadly," interrupts he lightly. 
'* It is quite a fashionable thing to give w^ay to mor- 
bid griefs nowadays. Believe me I am not the only 
sad person you know." 

** Would you have me think," says she, her voice a 
little offended, * ' that you pose, pretend, create a situa- 
tion to make yourself attractive ? Oh, no ! " 

She has risen, her eyes are seeking his — his that 
are so ready to respond. 

** Think what you will," says he rising too, '*but 
do not let my sadness, real or assumed, weigh upon 
your life. Let it go by you. If your acquaintance 
with me is to give you nothing but a glimpse at the 
knowledge of evil, you will end by having only un- 
kind thoughts of me. Forget me, and let us return to 
our argument. You have forgotten that, too, by this 
time perhaps ? " 

'* No, my memory is good." 

" You remember then? I was saying that love is 
the one good thing we mortals are ever blindly seek- 
ing for, during the few short hours given us in which 
to live. Butterflies all ! our grasp of this earth is so 
slight as to render us callous to suffering ; yet we do 
suffer, — and to ease that suffering we turn to love. 
It is the one solace of our unending pain. " 

'* Truly you are love's trumpeter," says she, and 
pauses, and plays a little with the now dilapidated 
rose, and finally, after a last struggle with her better 
feelings, bursts out laughing. A merr>% hearty little 
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laugh. Even though it is against him, it sounds like 
music to the man beside her. 

'* To laugh like that is to be heart whole," says he. 

*' You are in an aphoristic mood to-day," says she. 
** Perhaps if one could read you, you yourself are an 
aphorism ! and why should I not be heart whole ? " 

*' But are you ? " asks he eagerly, too eagerly. She 
draws back a little and looks round her. 

*'I have said so," she answers, but coldly now, 
and the late friendly smile has given way to a society 
one, slight and indifferent. '* Ah ! here is Arabella ? " 
says she suddenly. There is unmistakable relief in 
her tone. Arabella has indeed come up to them 
flushed and anxious. 

'*Mrs. Seatoun has sent me to say it is time to go 
home, just when I was beginning to enjoy myself too 1 
So like her, I thought, that perhaps you " — she stops 
as she glances from face to face, and hope falls dead 
within her — **I thought you two would have helped 
me," she says, ** but you look even more anxious to 
get away than Mrs. Seatoun. " 



CHAPTER XL 

" Amiddes of the temple sat Mischance, 
With discomfort and sorry countenance." 

** Beware from ire that in thy bosom sleeps." 

" Is she waiting for me ? " asks Mary quickly, allud- 
ing to her step-mother. 

** Nothing so mild as that : she is hunting for you 
all over the place. She thinks you are with Archie 
Stewart " 

* * Well ? " says Mary, regarding her with cold dis- 
pleasure. Something in Arabella's tone — in the irre- 
pressible little laugh that accompanies her words is 
suggestive of a very distinct meaning, of two very 
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distinct meaning^, in fact, — for one that it is a usual 
thing to suppose she might be with Archie Stewart, 
and for another that her step-mother would disapprove 
of such a supposition. 

**Well, she is angry, that's all," says Arabella un- 
comfortably, Mary's tone having frightened her. She 
adores Mary, and to be scolded by her, even by one 
look, and one word, is terrible to her. 

**Why should she be angp-y because I was with 
Archie ? " persists Mary, now more openly angry, and 
rushing on her fate with bright eyes, and daintily 
flushed cheeks. If she had not grown confused she 
would have known better than to put such a ques- 
tion to Arabella. 

*' Because she is afraid you will marry him," says 
Arabella, unnerved and puzzled, and hardly knowing^ 
what to say. 

** Arabella!" says Mary hurriedly, in a little 
shocked, hurried way, — the delicate flush has now be* 
come a brilliant crimson. ** You — you must be mad 
to talk like that. He — even if Archie had ever — 
but he never has — and — it is a most unwarrantable 
liberty to take — with his name — and besides " 

'*I only meant " begins Arabella, now terribly 

distressed. 

**I know what you meant," says Garden breaking* 
in with a kindly smile upon her halting words, and 
thus coming to her rescue — though in truth his face 
has grown a little pale, *'you mean that to you your 
sister is irresistible, is not that it ? Your sister should 
be the first to forgive that." 

*'Yes, I think so, and" — here she flounders again 
hopelessly — *'and Archie thinks like that too, and so 
do lots of others : there's Mr. Denny and " 

** Legion is their name, apparently," says Garden 
calmly, once more stepping into the breach. He 
pauses and looks at Mary. '*I hope you feel prop- 
erly ashamed of yourself," says he, at which, in spite 
of herself and because of the nervousness that has 
been consuming her, she gives way to sudden laugh- 
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5(er ; Arabella, delighted to find she has not altogether 
disgraced herself, joins in heartily, and Garden follows 
suit. He has time to see, however, that Mary's mirth 
carries bitterness with it, and that tears stand thick 
in her eyes, angry tears perhaps, — yet tears. 

"Come, come, let us make haste," says she, hasten- 
ing down the- pathway. **Mrs. Seatoun must be 
tired." 

*' And I feel as if I had only just come ! " says Ara- 
bella with a sigh. 

'*But there will be all the other days," says Car- 
den to her kindly. 

"Not for me. Mrs. Seatoun never takes me any- 
where, unless people send me a special invitation, 
and that is so seldom ! " says Arabella sorrowfully. 
* * I think they might, you know, don't you ? I'm not 
a hit of trouble ! I don't even ask to play ; I'm quite 
content to sit in a comer and watch them playing ; I 
don't see what harm that can do to them ? Even if 
they want the seats I'd sit on the grass. Anything, " 
— pathetically — " is better than staying at home." 

" I daresay, "says Carden. 

" This is my one chance : and now she goes home 
at half-past six," says Arabella, in an aggrieved tone; 
* ' She thinks that fashionable ; I think it abominable, 
and so would you, if you knew your last party was 
coming to an end." 

" But — " smiling — " there will be other parties." 

"Yes, for others," says Arabella, in a disgusted 
tone. "There are so many girls about here that 
they hate to add to them. No," dejectedly — "the 
Stewarts' party was my one chance. " 

' * But, there are some people in the world besides 
the Stewarts," says Carden, smiling. "If I might 
hope you would come to me " 

" Eh ? " says Arabella ! "To you ! Are you going 
to give a party ? Are you going to ask me } " 

"I shall be so glad if you will come to me," says 
Carden, "you and," with a swift glance at Mary, 
"your people." 
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"Oh, you mean it! " says Arabella. " YLorw lovely 
of you ! I always said I liked you, didn't I, Mary ? 
And — and — you won't forget to mention mey particu- 
larly^ will you ? " 

** I shan't, indeed." 

"And when is it to be ? " 

" Really I do think, Bella — " begins Mary miser- 
ably. 

^' Let her speak to me," says Garden quickly. 
"Why should she not? Next Friday" — turning to 
Arabella, who is delightfully oblivious to everything 
but his answer — "I thought of asking you all to 
come over to — not to a party — just to luncheon, and 
to look at the old place, and give me a hint as to the 
improvements necessary," here again he looks at 
Mary, who refuses to see his glance, " and to have a 
little tennis, and " — he laughs — " go home again I'm 
afraid— there doesn't seem to be anything more to 
do." 

^^ It will be beautiful," says Arabella gaily. " I've 
always wanted to get a good run over that nice old 

Priory, and to By the bye, can we walk across 

those high stones that lead from the little beach to the 
islands ? " 

" Certainly you can." 

"Oh! Mary, don't you wish to-morrow could be 
Friday ? " cries she, with a light, ecstatic little laugh, 
that grows suddenly subdued as Mrs. Seatoun appears 
coming round the comer with Mrs. Egerton beside 
her. 

The former's countenance, naturally austere, is now 
at its highest pitch of severity. Lena, on the con- 
trary, is evidently in her liveliest mood, and is insist- 
ing on posting up her step-mother in all the latest 
gossip of the day. That her step-mother is thus un- 
willing to be coached is nothing to Lena, who goes 
airily through her performance from start to finish — 
or at least would have done so, had not she lighted 
upon Mary at this moment. 

"Here you are, Mary," cries she lightly. "Mrs. 
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Seatoun thought you lost, or gone before, I don't 
know which. At all events, she has been in quite a 
little affectionate pucker about you." 

''Your sister exaggerates," says Mrs. Seatoun, 
with evident annoyance. She casts an indignant 
glance at Lena, who casts a beaming glance back at 
her in return, and laughs gaily. 

Lena is the sharpest thorn in Mrs. Seatoun's side. 
The others, though hardly inclined to her, manage 
to welcome her with rapture to the home circle, and 
are now, at all events, civil to her. They are, be- 
sides — ^in a measure — ^in her power ; she can order 
them to and fro, and exercise a certain amount of 
authority over them, though, to do her justice, such 
orderings are most infrequent. But Lena, married, 
and with a house of her own, is at liberty to resent 
the intrusion into her family (where all the members 
are well born) of one outside the pale of so-called 
decent birth. She — Mrs. Seatoun — ^had money, no 
doubt, but it was money wrung from trade. And, 
besides, she was old-maidish and unbeautiful, and too 
sharp of tongue, and all-seeing — too many faults for 
youth to forgive ! As a fact Lena's step-mother does 
not get on with her. She thinks her frivolous, and 
sometimes, after a skirmish between them (one of 
more than ordinary bitterness — and such skirmishes 
are not infrequent), she will speak of Lena's husband 
as ''Poor James," though a more contented husband 
than." Poor James " could hardly be imagined. 

Lena's attitude towards her can hardly be called 
more friendly. She steadily refuses to see any good 
in her, and indeed Mrs. Seatoun's misfortune lies in 
the fact that Nature has so mismanaged her, that few 
can see the kindliness that runs beneath her frozen 
exterior. 

Her appearance, as has been hinted, is sadly 
against her. She strikes one as being cold and diffi- 
cult of approach. The last faint touches of youth that 
still remain with her only serve to accentuate the fact 
that youth has deserted her. Those vague departings 
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sit but badly on her. One can see she has but 
mellowed. 

Always terribly in earnest about everything, even 
the merest trivialities of existence, she takes life 
hardly. There is little lightness in her, and no laugh- 
ter, nor the toleration of it. Her eyes are dark, and 
glow ever with the fire of battle. She is always on 
the defensive, eager for the prey ; those restless eyes 
of hers seek always cause for contention. 

Her manner is harsh — and yet — Oh ! the sadness 
of it ! — the woman's soul is full of love, and the desire 
of it ; that best desire of all, the desire to do good to 
one's kind, yet who can help her to the accomplish- 
ment of this desire — ^since she cannot help herself I 

*'I am sure it must be late," says Mary gently. 
She so manages as to join her step-mother, and leave 
Lena to talk to Garden. At the door the carriage is 
waiting for them, and just as they step into it, having* 
made their adieux to Lady Emily, Rilminster came up. 

*' Good-bye," says he, smiling at Arabella, and at 
once, as might be expected of him, dropping his 
glasses, *' I am going home, too — to learn tennis." 

** Waste of time," says she, saucily. 

''Am I never to hear you say anything to me that 
is not unkind ? " asks he, fumbling hopelessly for the 
pince-nez. 

''Who can tell?" cries she, gaily, the growing 
coquette in her betraying itself in the quick glance she 
casts at him, a glance half saucy, half kindly. "Why- 
tempt fortune ? Better keep to your mummies ; they 
will never say anything unkind. Do you," leaning 
forward, ' ' know why ? " 

" Because they can't, I suppose," says he, humbly. 

" Ah ! you've guessed it ! " says she, making him a 
little moue. " You may go up one." 

"I don't want to go anywhere," says he, vaguely. 
"And" — making a last frantic effort to find his glasses, 
"in spite of what you say, I shall tempt fortune 
again." 

" Good-bye," says she. " If it is your glasses you 
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are looking for, they are on your left shoulder. Let 
me restore them to you." 

"Thank you, thank you," says he, and having 
perched them once more on his goodly nose, he 
watches the carriage as it drives away with Arabella 
inside it. 

** Extremely nice young man," says Mrs. Seatoun, 
looking back to where Garden and Rilminster are 
still standing. 

"Yes, isn't he?" cries Arabella enthusiastically; 
*' the nicest man /have ever met, at all events." 

"The fact- of his having shown you some slight 
kindness, Arabella, is not a reason for your declaring 
such a vivid interest in him," says Mrs. Seatoun, 
severely. 

"I don't call it a slight kindness," says Arabella. 
" I think when a person, and a perfect stranger, too, 
asks you to go to his house " 

" What ?" says Mrs. Seatoun, sitting up in the car- 
riage and glaring at Arabella. " Do you mean to tell 
me that that young man had the audacity to ask you 
— a child, a ridiculous infant — a — " with a final and 
crushing scorn — " little fool, to go to his house ! And 
he — a bachelor! Arabella," sternly, "collect your- 
self I " 

"There's nothing to collect," says Arabella indig- 
nantly. 

"Fatally true!" says her step-mother, "if you 
allude to your brains ! But I must insist on having 
the truth of this matter — Lord or no Lord, if he had 
the impertinence to invite you, the Archdeacon's 
daughter, to his " 

" Lord, he is not a Lord," says Arabella. 

" He is more than that, Arabella,' says her step- 
mother solemnly, to whom a title is as a sacred name. 
" He is an Earl \ " 

"Indeed he isn%" says Arabella; "he's only a 
plain Mister. Why ! Ha ! ha — hah / I do believe 
you thought I was speaking of Lord Rilminster I 
Fancy my calling him the nicest man I ever met 1 " 
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** Then to whom, may I ask, are you alluding? ** 

" To Mr. Garden, of course ! " 

"And he " 

"It was in the course of a conversation with me," 
puts in Mary hurriedly, afraid that Arabella's inju- 
dicious mirth and manner generally, will destroy all 
her chance of being allowed to accept Garden's invita- 
tion — "that Mr. Garden mentioned he was going to 
g^ve a garden party or a luncheon party or something 
next week, and he very kindly said he should like 
Arabella to come with us — with you and me, and 
papa, I mean. He was specially nice about it, and 
so I thought, as he is a newcomer, you would not 
like — you would perhaps think it ungfracious, to refuse 
a first request of his. Of course I didn't promise for 
Bella, until you had first been consulted, but she is 
sure to meet nice people there, and " 

She pauses, and smiles at her step-mother, who 
grows suddenly mollified. Mary is the one step-Child 
who can please her, as it were, and get her to do as 
she wishes. 

"H'm," said Mrs. Seatoun grimly. "Well, we 
shall see about it ; I shall think it over ; but in my 
opinion Arabella is too young, too unformed, to go 
into society ; she takes everything too much for 
granted. Even the extreme kindness shown to her 
by Lord Rilminster has not impressed her. From a 
word she dropped just now, it seems to me she has 
not appreciated the fact of his having given her a 
whole hour of his society." 

"An hour I your watch must have run down," says 
Arabella. " Three hours would be nearer the mark." 

"An hour,'* says Mrs. Seatoun unflinchingly. 

" * The three single gentlemen rolled into one ' was 
a fool to it," says Arabella idly. " I thought it would 
never come to an end — that hour, I mean. He 
prosed, and he prosed, and he prosed, until " 

" He is a very distinguished young man ; naturally 
you did not understand his conversation. It was 
above your head," says Mrs. Seatoun. 
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**rm glad it wasn't on it," says Arabella, '*it 
would have finished me. It was as heavy as lead, 
what there was of it. But that isn't worth mention- 
ing. His conversation is made up of pauses, and is 
as dry as his own mummies." 

"To be pert, Arabella, is not to be clever. That 
Lord Rilminster should condescend to speak to you 
at all, a little girl like you, surprises me almost beyond 
belief, but that you should not regard his kindness in 
a proper light, surprises me still more. It argues you 
brainless. " 

"Oh, hardly that," says Mary. ''Young, if you 

will, but And, besides, I daresay a man like 

Lord Rilminster would hardly be regarded as a desir- 
able companion by a quite young girl like Bella. " 

"I can't see that I'm so very young," says Bella, 
turning most ungratefully on Mary. "I'm old 
enough to know a stupid person when I see one, 
and" — pouting — "I saw one to-day anyway." 

"You saw a very learned young man," says Mrs. 
Seatoun sternly. 

" Then I hope 111 never see another, "says Arabella 
facetiously, in spite of Mary's warning frown. 
" Learned young man is another name for a hore ; 
I think Archie Stewart is twice as nice as ever he 



was." 



" Archie Stewart I What do you mean, Arabella ? " 

"Just what I said," says Arabella rebelliously. 

" Mr. Stewart, though no doubt an estimable young 
man enough, is hardly to be compared to an Earl ! " 
says Mrs. Seatoun, the "E" for Earl being a huge 
capital. 

"Arabella doesn't understand you," says Mary 
quietly — coldly. Her voice is as low, as gentle as 
ever, but perhaps a little haughty. ''Any estimable 
young man may surely be compared, at any time, 
with any Earl. What you mean is that Lord Rilmin- 
ster's intellect raises him above the average young 
man. Still" — ^softly — "that should not make one 
despise Archie, or another." 
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"I like Archie," begins Arabella stormily. Mary 
checks her with a glance that is now at last com- 
pelling. 

*'We all like him," she says. **You and I, and 
Papa and Mrs. Seatoun — and not him only, but all his 
family — especially Lady Emily." 

The title is an effective move, it sinks into Mrs. 
Seatoun's soul. 

*'Lady Emily is delightful," says Mrs. Seatoun. 
** Did you notice how she singled me out amongst 
the others when tea was ready. So kind, so attentive, 
and so sorry your dear father wasn't able to be here 
to day. Really I do think " 

Mrs. Seatoun is fairly started : the remainder of 
the drive is free from contentious matters of any 
description. 



CHAPTER XII. 

** He woulde sowe some difficulty 
Or springe cockle in our cleanfi com 
And therefore, Host, I wamfithee befom." 

"Sometimes too hot the eye of Heaven shines." 
This is one time assuredly. Although morning is at 
an end,. and noon well on with us, Phoebus Apollo's 
strength is unabated. 

Last night had been a night of rain unceasing ; 
Heavily dripped the drops from eave and branch and 
bough, but with the dawn came peace to Nature's 
breast. Her weeping stayed once more, her head 
uplifted. 

Sorrow may endure for a night. 
But joy Cometh in the morning. 

Yet memories of that late tempest still remain upon 
the air. The noon is langorous, sweetly sad, and 
delicately bright as might beseem the waking from a 
past great grief. The flowers, rain-washed, still hang 
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their heads, and from the valleys below the mists are 
still clambering busily up the side of the hills. 

Luncheon is at an end. It is quite four o'clock. 
On the tennis-courts and in the more shady corners 
of the beautiful old grounds of the Priory, people are 
moving in pairs, in threes, and fours — in groups. 
The groups are not so popular ! 

The burning sun hangs heavily over alL Over the 
little white tents and the girls' frocks, and the lazy 
reaches of the river running so swiftly to the ocean 
far away down there. It is almost a relief to turn 
one's eyes to the big wood that lies upon the left : 

** In which were oakfis great, straight as a line 
Under the which the grass, so fresh of hue 
Was newly sprung, and an eight foot or nine 
Every tree well from his fellow grew 
With branches broad, laden with leavfts new 
That sprangen out against the sunnS sheen 
Some very red, and some a glad light green." 

"The glad light green "is indeed solace now to 
the eye tired by the sun's hot rays. Ever fiercer glows 
the God of Heaven striking even to the heart of the 
soft pool filled with the moving sedges that lies be- 
hind the alders and glittering in dazzling fashion on 
the bosom of the lake that sways and shivers idly 
beneath its burning caresses. The very ocean itself 
^'ust seen behind the eastern meadow land lies silent, 
sleepy, motionless — lulled to an unknown tranquillity 
by the dull torpor of the day. 

Some people had been asked to come up to tennis 
in the afternoon, and the walk and terraces are now 
g^owmg full. The young people are proof against 
the heat, though for the most part the girls, after a 
set or two, look very much the worse for wear, but 
the old people seek the shade, either to doze gently 
with open eyes (an achievement known only to the 
old), or else gossip vigorously about their neigh- 
bours : — the latter amusement, needless to remark 
owns the most votaries. 

** He has made himself quite remarkable with her," 
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says Mrs. Mordaunt, speaking in a heavy whisper to 
Mrs. Montgomery who is her companion on the 
garden seat ; Mrs. Montgomery is a tiny-faced little 
woman with a weak mouth and no chin to speak 
of, but a tongue long enough to make up for all 
deficiencies. 

* * Not an enviable position for her, " says she, wag- 
ging her small head, that always looks at if it ought 
to have the cockatoo s crest upon it; **no, no — not 
enviable. " 

" I hardly follow you there," says Mrs. Mordaunt. 
"Zo/5 of money, I hear, more than he knows what to 
do with. You know the first wife was enormously 
rich, and ^" 

** You don't mean to say there was a second?" 

** Oh ! no, noXyet" with a fat smile. " I spoke idly, 
with a bare suggestion of what the future may bring 
us after to-day's experience I I was merely going to 
say that his first wife was a woman of enormous 
wealth, rolling in it, I've heard — and that he inherited 
all after her death ; which, together with his own 
wealth " She breaks off suddenly and leans to- 
wards Mrs. Montgomery. " They do say that he 

you know." 

" No ! " says Mrs. Montgomery, grown quite brisk. 
''That he?" 

"Oh! well." 

** Made away with " 

"I daresay it isn't true, but it has been said. 
However " 

"And to think of that poor girl falling a victim 
to his wiles ! She ought to be warned ! " says Mrs. 
Montgomery, who would have given the little finger 
of her right hand to see her own daughter (the girl 
with the noiseless voice we heard sing some weeks 
before at the Palace,) \}[i^ fiancee of the man in ques- 
tion. " Her people ought at all events." 

" I daresay they know," says Mrs. Mordaunt. 
She too moves her head in a confidential aside, but it 
is her second chin, not her head, that wags. Though 
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there is no earthly reason it should wag. Her chin 
is a splendid thing of its kind, large and full, and very- 
superior. At this moment it certainly would have 
added to her dignity, but for one unfortunate occur- 
rence ; a gold chain worn . round the neck below it, 
has wandered out of its rightful domain, and has 
most impertinently perched itself upon its admirable 
proportions, embracing it, as it were, to the huge de- 
light of Archie Stewart and Arthur Seatoun, who are 
sitting on the grass some yards away, and who are 
now freely betting as to whether it will fall off of its 
own accord, (the chaitiy not the chin), and resume its 
proper position of itself, or be forcibly removed by 
its owner. The fact that the owner seems oblivious 
of its present position seems greatly to add to the 
base hilarity felt by these miscreants. 

'* Well, I really can't say I think it will be a good 
step for her," says Mrs. Montgomery, in the weak 
tone that suggests where her daughter's thin little 
voice has come from. * ' I should be very sorry 
indeed to see my Daisy engaged to any man whose 
antecedents were not — not — well, all they ought to 
be. And how Mary Seatoun " 

'* She's getting on, you see — well, past twenty," 
says Mrs. Mordaunt whose own three impossible 
girls will never see thirty again — who have indeed 
been so effectually thrust across the Rubicon that 
divides youth from age by time's unfriendly hand, 
that there is no recalling them. "She is wise, per- 
haps, in spite of the many tales told about him. And 
all unpleasant ones as far as I can remember. " 

''All?" 

"Distinctly unpleasant. Marcus Garden and his 
wife, it is well known, lived on the very worst terms. 
She was half foreign. Her mother, I think, was a 
Russian, or her father, — I forget which, and through 
the foreign ingredient, however it came in, she be- 
came heiress to great wealth. " 

"And she died? "asks Mrs. Montgomery leaning 
forward. 
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*'Yes, abroad somewhere. There was a scandal, 
before that. They were separated, why, \ don't 
know, but of course it was nothing creditable either 
to her " 

'^Ortohim!" 

**0f course they both were in fault," says Mrs. 
Mordaunt, making the condemnation double with 
great gusto. ** Anyhow, they had ceased to live to- 
gether for some months, and then quite suddenly 
came the news of her death. " 

" He was with her when she died? " 

**0h, dear no; I tell you they hadn't been on so 
much as speaking terms for some time before." 

"But I thought you hinted just now that there 
were unpleasant suspicions with regard to him — her 
death. " 

** Sh ! Tut ! Those things can be managed with- 
out one's being on the spot, especially in Rome or 
Venice or Constantinople," says Mrs. Mordaunt mys- 
teriously, who evidently still believes in the mask, 
the cloak and the dagger. 

"Oh! we mustn't be uncharitable," simpers Mrs. 
Montgomery, who has now come to the conclusion 
that there is nothing more to hear. 

"Certainly not! I" — with a vindictive glance at 
her companion — "detest that sort of thing. Live and 
let live is my motto. Ah ! here comes Lady Emily 
with that poor little Mrs. Lawson, the new curate's 
wife. Shouldn't wonder if Lady Emily did her to 
death some day." 

" Lady Emily is so overpowering," says Mrs. Mont- 
gomery faintly, sniffing at her scent bottle, as if quite 
overcome. "Once she begins with her everlasting 
stories of her innumerable friends, I give myself up 
for lost. How she remembers all their names is a 
marvel. Dear me" — putting up her pince-nez as 
Lady Emily draws nearer — " how terribly stout she 
grows, really the great Leviathan of whom we read, 
could hardly have presented a more imposing appear- 



ance." 
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*' Oh, we mustn't be uncharitable" says Mrs. Mor- 
daunt, with a bitter little laugh at her repetition of the 
other's words. The * ' stout " subject is a sore one with 
her. 

Lady Emily Stewart, all unconscious of their criti- 
cism, sweeps past them with a beaming bow, little 
Mrs. Lawson in tow. Lady Emily is, as usual, 
talking with all her might. Just beyond where Mrs. 
Mordaunt is sitting with Mrs. Montgomery, a group 
is arranged on the grassy bank overlooking the tennis- 
courts just below. Arthur Seatoun, who is in the 
middle of it, looks up as Lady Emily approaches. 

* ' Here's your mother, " says he to Hilda Stewart, 
who is sitting near him, her brother Archie being next 
to her, and now busy teasing Arabella, — who with 
Lord Rilminster is standing and looking on at the 
game below. Mary Seatoun, with Mr. Denny in at- 
tendance, are on their left. 

•*' Yes, I see," says Hilda carelessly. In truth it is 
always easy to see Lady Emily. She is a large, hand- 
some woman, ofan extraordinarily kindly disposition, 
who knows every one, and not only knows them but 
is hail-fellow-well-met with them all at once. 

To like you, with Lady Emily, is to instantly learn 
your Christian name, and to call you by it within the 
first half hour of your acquaintance. Being fond of 
diminutives, she will probably have thought it out, 
and discovered a pet name for you by the next time 
of meeting, so that if your mother calls you Robert, 
she will undoubtedly address you as * * Bobby. " Lady 
Emily is so good-natured that it is impossible to be 
niggardly with a return of the kindliness that she so 
bountifully pours onyou. With the young therefore 
she is an immense favourite, although to laugh at her, 
and her eccentricities, is the fashion amongst them. 
Young men in especial give her their first, best, 
affections. 

Her acquaintance, as may be imagined, is a huge 
one. There is indeed hardly a respectable family of 
note within the United Kingdom that Lady Emily 
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could not tell you all about, at a second's notice. Be- 
yond that happy hunting-ground I am bound to say 
she is nowhere, French, German, and Italian lan- 
guages being as unknown to her to-day, as they 
were on that good day, sixty years ago, when she was 
bom. 

But in England she is " all there," as her eldest son 
Archie irreverently, if affectionately puts it, and the 
number of people she knows and whose names she 
can crowd into a five minutes' conversation, whether 
you know them or not, is perfectly astounding. 

•Just now she is in full swing, her large handsome 
face beaming with benevolence as she declaims to 
the curate's wife (who walks beside her, hopelessly 
dwarfed both bodily and mentally) of such and such 
doings in such and such families who live, Heaven 
knows why, or where. 

The wind is softly blowing towards the groups on 
the grass, and Lady Emily's resonant voice falls clear 
on the ambient air. 

*'So Dicky insisted on her going to town, and very 
rightly too, she was within a fortnight of her time, you 
know, and Billy had been telling Bobby that the vil- 
lage Doctor — Doctor Mason, little Charlie Mason, was 
of no good at all, you know, too nervous. Not that I 
agree with Billy Lestrange — Charlie Mason is by no 
means such a fool as he looks, eh ? " 

*'No, no," says Mrs. Lawson a little weak-looking 
woman with sandy hair and the red-brown eyes that 
so often accompany it, — she speaks faintly. 

"Well, Billy persisted and finally frightened poor 
Bobby so much — you know what a dear inconsequen- 
tially delightful creature Bobby is— that he gave in, 
and nearly worried poor little Emmy to death until 
she consented to go up to town." 

*' Emmy ? " questions the curate s wife, more faintly 
still. It is evident that so far as she is concerned, 
Emmy is an unknown quantity. 

*'Why, little Emmy, his wife, you know. Well, 
up she went to town to stay with Tommy, not the 
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Tommy who is Harry's son, but the Tommy who mar- 
ried Edie, j/d?« know." 

** Ye-es," says Mrs. Lawson, in a trembling tone. 
It is plain that she is now tottering on the verge that 
divides sanity from the other side. 

**Well, as it happened neither Tommy nor Edie, 
were at home, but Bessie, you remember Bessie, don't 
you ? " 

" I — it — it is very warm, isn't it," says the curate's 
wife, looking wildly round her — '*I — I feel " 

* * Faint ? " cries kind Lady Emily. * * My dear child, 
I quite forgot about you ; you should never stand in 
the sun ; so disgracefully thoughtless of me ! Come, 
come at once. I see Ettie over there with Lucy, 
we'll go to them, kind little souls, and perhaps they 
will tell Sammy, who I see unfurling that big white 
umbrella, to " 

She is out of hearing, at last, carrying with her, 
more than leading, Mrs. Lawson, who has now lost 
all hold of her intellect and is wandering in a strange 
land where Billys and Bobbys and Tommys and 
Harrys are careering madly betwixt earth and sky. 

**I wonder how she does it," says Arthur Seatoun 
pensively. He is watching Lady Emily's departing 
figure. *' It's the cleverest thing I know. Just fancy 
being able to distinguish the ' Tommy who is Harry's 
son from the Tommy who married Edie.' It's amaz- 

ingr." 

"I won't let you make fun of my mother," says 
Hilda, who has been roaring with laughter over her 
mother's late achievement. 

"I'm not making fun of any ♦one, I'm merely ad- 
miring a gigantic intellect. The two Tommys were 
tremendous enough, but that last Bessie ! " 

"There ! Stop ! " says Miss Stewart throwing up 
her smart little head. ''You know in reality nobody 
loves mother better than you do. " 

"Why should I not? She is almost all the 
mother I've had for some years. Besides," mildly, 
" she's ^t?«r mother isn't she ? " 
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"I've heard so," contemptuously — the contempt is 
all for him — " you can laugh at her now if you like, 
but I wonder why you come up so often to Steyne 
to consult her about all your — your " 

** Misdeeds ? " — calmly, helpfully — " because you 
live there, naturally. " 

** Pshaw ! " says Miss Stewart springing to her feet 
and walking away. 

* * * Twas ever thus ! ' " quotes he, edging along the 
slope upon which he has been sitting, with the assist- 
ance of his hands, until he reaches Arabella, who is 
labouring painfully through a conversation with Lord 
Rilminster. 

* ' I've been ill-treated, Bella, " says he. * ' I've come to 
you. Will you take care of me ? " asks he, and as he 
makes this tender appeal to her better feelings he 
leisurely pulls out one side of her skirt and carefully 
seats himself upon it. 

"What are you doing Arthur," cries she. 

'* I hate damp grass, don't you ? " says he. 

" I hate having my frock spoiled a great deal more," 
irately. " Get up, Arthur, get up at once ! " 

" Get up ? but why ? " in tones of large amazement 

** You know very well, it is my best frock." 

"Best thing in the world for it, good as an iron. 
It will come out as fresh as a daisy after the impression 
I shall leave upon it." 

" I never knew you leave anything but a bad 
impression behind you," says Bella, who is in a bad 
temper. "Get up, do." 

" Am I to understand," says Arthur in an aggrieved 
tone, " that you think more of your gown than of 
me?" 

"Certainly." 

"Consider, Arabella!" — severely — "A bit of stuff 
like that" — taking up a pinch of the stuff in question 
and examining it with slow interest — "cannot surely 
be as precious to you as the health of your only 
brother ? " 

" Nonsense 1 " says Arabella. 
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"What do you think, Rilminster ? " asks Arthur 
appealing in a cahn fashion to Lord Rilminster. 

**I think Miss Seatoun had better come for a walk 
with me," says Rilminster laughing. ** Will you 
come ! " — turning in a rather diffident manner to the 
angry little girl. 

" Oh ! anything will be better than this '* — says she, 
and extricating herself from Arthur, she follows Ril- 
minster across the lawn, to where the small river is 
flowing at the very end of the courts. 

**I shall have to turn Trappist, — no one will speak 
to me," says Arthur mournfully. 

'*I will," says Mary coming up to him, glad per- 
haps of an excuse for leaving Denny, who, however, 
follows her, — ^the more determinedly in that he sees 
Garden approaching. * * There's a rug here, bring it 
over and give me half of it. Don't stir, Archie," to 
Stewart. "I have more room here than I require." 

** Miss Seatoun, won't you let me get you a garden 
chair?" says Garden, who has just come up, **you 
must be wretched sitting there." 

** So /should think," says Hilda, who has returned 
with him. She casts a swift, provocative glance at 
Arthur as she speaks. Mary is sitting quite close to 
her brother. 

** Oh, no," says Mary to Garden. 

**Mary is always happy when with me," says 
Arthur with a delightful return smile at Hilda, who 
scorns it. 

*' Here is a chair. Miss Seatoun," says Denny, hurry- 
ing up with one. ''When one is not ornamental, ha- 
ha — one may as well be useful. Whilst others talk, I 
work. Ha — ha." 

*' Thank you," says Garden courteously. 

''You really teach us all a very necessary lesson, 
Denny," says Stewart with an amiability, suggestive 
of murder. 

Arthur Seatoun gives way to laughter. 

"You must teach me )^Qur pretty manners, Denny, 
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says he. "Well, Mrs. President*' — to Mary — ''are 
you not going to ' take the chair, * after all ? " 

**No, thank you," says Mary, with a slight smile to 
Denny. '* I prefer this rug, although" — with a little 
soft laugh given to Hilda — "Arthur possesses half 
of it." 

"I really think, Denny, you had better have that 
chair yourself," says Arthur. "Nobody else wants 
it ; such universal bad taste ! Fd accept it with pleas- 
ure, only it's such a trouble to rise. Where have you 
been, Garden? you look a little run out." 

"I have been showing Miss Montgomery the orchid 
houses," says Garden. "She expressed a wish to see 
them, and it gave me much pleasure to take her to 
them." 

"Little boys when they tell lies, are always told 
they will go to hell," says Arthur Seaton a propos of 
nothing apparently. "I wonder where grown-up 
boys go to ? You will find out. Garden. " 

"Yes, of all the awful dull girls I know, give me 
Daisy Montgomery, " says Stewart. ' ' It takes a pick- 
axe to get a word out of her. " 

"You wrong her. It requires no pickaxe to get 
a word out of her, if you ask her to sing," says 
Arthur. 

"I really beg to disagree with the verdict — ^ha, ha," 
says Denny. "Even when she's singing one doesn't 
hear a word, eh? Eh ? now, Miss Seatoun." 

He looks all round him and specially at Mary as if 
he has said something brilliant. 

"She has a nice little voice, I think ? " says Mary 
uncertainly, but kindly. 

" Mary ! Hypocrites like liars come to a bad end," 
says her brother. * * However, defend her voice as you 
will, you must acknowledge that Providence has not 
been kind to her with regard to her nose. " 

"It is red, certainly," says Hilda Stewart a little 
regretfully, but as if forced to give a truthful decision. 

" What a pity it is. Why there she is," says Mary 
looking suddenly below her where Miss Montgomery 
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is crossing one of the courts under a fire of subdued 
wrath from the players. 

** Wee modest crimson-Mv^^^A flower," says Arthur 
sotto voce, who too has leaned forward, and is now, 
with much secret mirth, watching Miss Montgomery's 
anything but triumphant march across the court 
below. 

"She's very well connected," says Mr. Denny, his 
little thin body vibrating at every word. **I know a 
cousin of hers. Lord Alston — cousin of mine, too, by 
the way, — nice fellow, very." 

"Has he a red nose? "asks Archie Seatoun with 
distinct aggression in his tone. 

"Can't say really, haven't seen him for some time. 
May have developed one since last I met him, ha- 
ha ! " says Mr. Denny, with the vacuous laugh that 
distinguishes him, breaking forth once more. "But 
he is cousin to the Duke of Leighton who was a first 
cousin of my father's and a very good sort of fellow 
too, I'm told — no pride about him." 

He smiles with a gentle condescension round him. 
He is one of those who spend a good deal of their 
time telling you about those fortunate people in the 
Peerage who can lay claim to him, as being their 
thirty-first cousin, as if to prove their respectability ; 
or is it to prove his P It is evident, at all events, that 
he thinks very highly of himself, with regard to both 
body and mind, though where the latter comes in — 

" No pride ? None ? " says Archie Stewart lifting his 
brows. It is a joy to him at all times to tackle Denny 
in open ground. ' * That Duke of yours must have 
been rather of a poor sort, eh ? We are all allowed a 
certain amount of pride surely. To be utterly bereft 
of it argues oneself wanting." 

"I don't think the Duke was wanting in any way," 
says Denny in a very superior tone. He is distinctly 
annoyed. " He was a man of culture and refinement" 
this is meant as a cut of the deepest dye. "I" — 
pompously — "knew him well at one time." 

''WelW 
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** Extremely well," with increasing pomposity. 

*' You must have been a very precocious child," 
says Archie with a benevolent smile at Denny. "Be- 
cause the Peerage, so beloved of you, declares the 
Duke died when you were exactly two years old." 1 

** The Peerage," stammers Denny. 

** Ah ! yes : what a sad liar it is," says Stewart, 
looking him straight in the face. 

' ' Talking of the Peerage, " says Garden lightly, who 
thinks it is high time to interfere, '*were you not 
surprised to see that old Brereton was so young a j 

man. I would have given him eighty and thought ; 

myself charitable. " [ 

* * * A man is as old as his feelings. A woman as old j 

as she looks,'" quotes Arthur Seatoun. '* You " — to i 

Hilda — '* must be ninety." 

"Thank you." 

' * When you look at me \ — ^When you look at hap- 
pier people, you are barely your own age — fifteen. " 

"Thank you again" — calmly accepting the four 
years taken off her real age. 

" More sincerely this time, perhaps?" 

" Perhaps." 

" Then why don't you always look at me as you 
look at the happier ones ? " 

" Because," disdainfully, " you are not as they are, 
probably." 

" You're the nicest girl I know," returned Arthur 
with effusion. 

"Is that Arabella down there? "asks Mary sud- 
denly, pointing to the tiny river in the centre of which 
an island stands, small as itself. 

" Yes, with Lord Rilminster." 

" How lovely it looks down there. Are those 
stepping stones to the island — that glisten so whitely 
in the sunlight ? I have seen them from the opposite 
shore, but never from here until now." 

" Never till now ? " asks Garden wondering. 

" It sounds absurd, doesn't it, but I have so seldom 
come to the Priory, and never to this part of it imtU 
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to-day. I have often thought of coming, have often 
wished to come, but always seemed to put it off until 
to-morrow." 

**' To-morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow,'" 
quotes Denny sententiously, his small head poised 
well on one side, the air of the *' man of letters " all 
over him. 

''And the next day!" says Stewart, getting up 
quickly with a glance of disgust at the speaker. 
*' And the day before yesterday, and the year before 
last — they are all equally interesting." He saunters 
moodily away. 

*' Would you like to come down and-cross over to 
the island ? " asks Garden turning to Miu-y. 



CHAPTER Xni. 

" Of all the remnant of mine other care 
Ne set I not the mountance of a tare, 
So that I could do aught to your pleasance.'* 

When they get down to the small beach it is deserted. 
The water is running so low that the stepping-stones, 
though dangerously uneven are so far above the water 
that they show white and dry, and seem very pos- 
sible as a means of getting across to the island. 
Arabella at all events had found them possible : a little 
shout from her makes Mary turn to see Bella stand- 
ing on a tiny hillock on the island and beckoning to 
her. 

*' Come over ! it is so pretty here, and it's quite safe, 
even Lord Rilminster didn't fall in," — with a mischiev- 
ous glance at the companion standing beside her who 
is so far mistaken as to take this speech in good part 
and laugh over it If he had been angry Arabella 
could have forgiven him. 

* * Will you come ? " says Carden. Mary hesitates 
and casts a glance behind her. It shows her the whole 
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of Irkton, or at all events the recognised portion of it, 
standing, sitting and walking, on the lawns and ter- 
races above. A little startled feeling that they are 
watching her — talking about her — unnerves her for a 
moment, and in another moment an angry revulsion 
of feeling seizes her. Why should they talk ? What 
is Mr. Garden to her, or she to him ? 

'* I should like it, I think," says she, her tone care- 
fully indifferent. 

** Well, give me your hand. In spite of your sister's 
assurance, I think those stones look nasty. There — 
take care," as she slips on a huge boulder in the 
centre of the river, and is only just saved from falling 
by his firm grasp of her. In another moment she has 
jumped lightly on to the small island that is hardly 
worthy of being dignified by so big a word. In fact 
it is only by bringing themselves to very close quar- 
ters that the four can stand together on it. 

*' It is pretty, isn't it?" says Bella to whom the 
smallest novelty is a delight **Just look at those 
large lily leaves over there." 

Looking at the river from this central point, it is in- 
deed lovely. The large leaves of the water lily that 
has struck Arabella's vagrant fancy are tossing on the 
stream, glinting and glancing as the languid crescent 
stirs them. The banks on either side are crowded 
with yellow iris standing very upright in its own 
obstinate sort of way. Smaller lily leaves are float- 
ing farther down, and on the glassy surface of the 
river some gaudy flies are dipping their bright wing^ 
whilst hurrying from flower to flower. 

A pale blue haze lies over all, bom of the strong 
warmth of the day ; a purple mist is encircling the 
hills beyond, and down there, very far away, a deer 
has come to a creek in the river side to quench his 
thirst. He throws up his head as the vague sound 
of their voices come to him, and after a second, the 
shortest second on record, bounds away into the wood 
behind him. From that wood great wealth of music 
comes ; 
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" No tree whose branches did not bravely spring. 
No branch, whereon a fine bird did not sit ; 
No bird, but did her shrill notes sweetly sing ; 
No song, but did contain a lovely ditt. 
Trees, branches, birds and songs, were fram^ fit 
For to allure frail mind to careless ease." 

*'It is more than that, it is lovely," says Mary. 

"A loveliness that might be discussed on more 
comfortable standing ground," says Garden. 

** Ah I you are a Sybarite," says Mary. 

'* There is reason in him, however," says Arabella, 
*'let us go back, we can see it all just as well from 
that hill up there." 

*' Why didn't you think of that before?" asks Ril- 
minster, who has suffered a good deal in the crossing 
over, each stone being invisible to him, until a gentle 
Providence placied his foot upon it. "I wonder why 
you came." 

** For the pleasure of going back again," says she 
lightly. **I like running about in queer places." 
Lord Rilminster suppresses a groan, and nobly offers 
her his hand to recross the river. 

** No, no," says Arabella, **I feel always safer by 
myself, and I am certain I can do it in half the time 
you can. Will you try ? Will you race me ? " 

She is standing like a new Atalanta, her slender 
figure poised ready for the word to start, her glance 
cast back at him over her shoulder. Her eyes are . 
bright, expectant. 

Rilminster laughs, and laughing, drops his glasses 
as usual, and as usual too, commences at once a 
vigorous search for them. 

** Never nnnd," says Arabella with saucy sympathy, 
''/Z^ help you over. Let your second sight alone, 
and give me your hand. " 

**How good of you! "says Rilminster, laughing 
still, and nothing loath, holding out to her the hand 
she has demanded. She takes it with a grimace — he 
is hopeless, she tells herself ! A man who can't even 
s^e when insults are being showered upon him I — 
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She revenges herself by dancing across those treach- 
erous stones at a breakneck pace, he beside her and 
perforce performing the wild fandango she has im- 
provised ! — Providence alone may be thanked for 
their safe and dry delivery on the bank opposite ; 
here they both look back at the two left on the Islet, 
with eyes light with laughter and breath coming 
short and scant. 

'* I suppose we must follow," says Garden. 

"It is all that is left us," says Mary, '*but not in 
their footsteps surely. " 

"Not in such mad haste ? No ! Will you let me 
help you ? " 

"Do you know I think not," says she. "I agree 
with Arabella one feels safer alone. " 

"Always?" 

"Well, on such an occasion as this at all events." 

" You are afraid to trust yourself to me," says he 
gaily, yet ^vith a painful gravity in his eyes. 

' * Why should I not, " says she, in a tone as gay as 
his own, though her eyes refuse to meet his. "Do 
you recollect our coming here ? I trusted you then 
and nearly came to grief." 

" True ! " says he. "And yet I was not altogether 
useless, was I? " He draws back a little. "Well at 
all events accept a word of warning from me. You 
see," smiling, "you are right not to trust me, only 
one's disagreeable acquaintances Tvarn one, — ^but do 
mind that big stone in the middle. I came to grief 
on it last week, and you were nearly its victim just 



now. " 



"I shall remember," says she, and lightly as 
Arabella herself springs on to the first stone, and from 
that to the second, and so on until the centre of the 
river is reached and the stone in question stands 
before her. 

Now whether the stone is really dangerous — afford- 
ing no safe foothold, or whether she has been a little 
unnerved by her first trial of it, and later by his warn- 
ing — at all events as her foot touches it, she slips 
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agfain — ^tries to recover herself, sways and would 
have fallen only 

A sharp, but subdued cry is on her lips when his 
arms close round her. For a second there is an un- 
certainty as to whether on this slippery stone he can 
uphold both her and himself, and then it is all over. 
They are both standing on that wretched boulder, 
balanced and safe. It is all nothing of course — a 
mere step into the river up to their knees would be 
the worst thing that could come to them — ^but then 
the unpleasantness of it, the annoyance, the loss of 
dignity. 

His arm is still round her, she is a little pale as 
leaning back against him, she uplifts her eyes to his. 
Her eyes are wide, her soft hair is blown delicately 
across her temples. Was there ever so lovely a face ? 
The extreme fairness of her seems to enter into his 
very soul ! His arm tightens round her, and then 
trembles. 

*' But for you " says she, with a little gasp and a 

quick, brilliant smile. 

*'And yet you would not trust me," says he, in a 
breathless fashion. 

A second later he has landed her on the beach 
beyond. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

** For how might ever sweetness have been known 
To him that never tasted bitterness ? 
And no man knows what gladness is, I trow, 
That never was in sorrow or distress." 

The people yp above on the terraces have been much 
edified. To the Yery/ew, the scene below has been a 
cause of mild amusement, to the many a cause of 
smothered wrath. 

* * A disgraceful exhibition I " says Mrs. Mordaunt, 
turning a florid, indignant face to Mrs. Montgomery 
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— ^her treble chin wagging* with rage. "Did you 
see? A literal flinging of herself into his arms." 

** I saw ! If it had been that little hoyden Arabella 
(who in my opinion ought to be in her schoolroom in- 
stead of being allowed to annoy Lord Rilminster as 
she does) — I should have said nothing. But really, 
Mary ! at her age, should have a greater sense of — 
of '' 

"Common decency? — I entirely agree with you." 

"Oh, but mamma" — chirrups a high, thin, birdlike 
voice behind Mrs. Montgomery, "you should not be 
so severe on Mary ; you should not indeed, or you 
either, Mrs. Mordaunt " — with a would-be timid smile 
at that apoplectic person — "you know how unhappy 
dear Mary is at home, with that step-mother, and " — 
effective pause — "it is horrible, too horrible to think 
of ; but no doubt she looks gladly at any chance of 
release, from her loveless surroundings." 

* ' Dear Daisy ! Darliaig child ! always so chari- 
table ! " crows darling Daisy's mother. 

* * But (of course without meaning it) " — ^says Mrs. 
Mordaunt with a deadly glance at the charitable 
Daisy — "you have suggested to us that Mary Sea- 
toun is acting a very worldly part. No doubt you 
are right, and you must let me congratulate you " — 
with a smile that resolves itself into a glare — "on 
your astuteness, your wisdom, that fills me with ad- 
miration as being so far beyond anything my young 
creatures could show." 

Her "young creatures" are even older than Daisy, 
which is saying a good deal for them. 

"Oh, dear Mrs. Mordaunt, you will frighten my 
Daisy," cries Mrs. Montgomery in an affected tone. 
* * Wisdom — of the kind you ascribe to her, is beyond 
her, beyond her altogether. She knows nothing, sus- 
pects nothing ; it is her beautiful simplicity, her sweet 
pity for poor dear Mary that led her to interpose just 



now." 



" You should love your mother, Daisy," says Mrs. 
Mordaunt, her voice taking a caustic note. 
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"Oh, SO 1 do/" murmurs the Daisy ecstatically. 

Meantime '*Poor dear Mary" is standing on the 
beach below laughing at her own discomfiture. She 
is smoothing back her pretty hair with both hands 
and talking to Arabella, who is making pretty, loving 
fun of her in her idle, childish way. 

'*0h! I'm so glad I didn't fall in," says Mary. 
*'It would have been nothing of course — ^nothing as 
a tragedy, but to get all wet, to have one's skirts 
all destroyed, to be pitied, oh it would have been 
too dreadful ! " She makes a little movement of her 
shoulders and lifts her brows. Her eyes persistently 
address themselves to Arabella, though apparently 
she is talking to all three. It becomes noticeable even 
to Arabella at last, that she refuses to look at Garden. 
And what is this strange new beautiful expression on 
her face, this touch of happy shyness ? really if Mary 
is going to develop anyyar/Aer, there will be no un- 
derstanding her. 

'* I want to see the swans," says Arabella, turning 
impatiently, even imperiously to her host. In some 
undefined way she feels he is the creator of this new 
departure of Mary's. 

** I shall be so glad to take you to them," says Ril- 
minster, and Arabella, with a last glance at Mary, 
reluctantly leaves her and follows Rilminster across 
the sandy beach and to the meadow-land beyond, 
that leads direct to where the swans sail ever on the 
placid lake that lies upon their west. 

**And you?" asks Garden, turning to Mary again 
as they find themselves alone. There is passion in 
the ring of the subdued voice, passion unsubdued in 
his dark eyes. 

'*Mrs. Seatoun will be expecting me," says Mary, 
making a violent effort to resist the entreaty of the 
voice and eyes. 

**Not yet, surely not yet. She has you always, 
she can spare you for a moment or two. Gome " — 
he lays his hand upon her arm, as if to lead her 
towards the wood near them, and then. — **0h, no," 
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says he taking away his hand. "Not unless you 
wish it. But " — turning a pale, anxious face to hers, 
"you do wish it? *' 

" That wood has always an attraction for me," says 
Mary, very calmly and with a successful smile. Her 
face, however, has lost its faint colour. With a half 
knowledge that there is delight and triumph in thus 
giving in to him — owning him her conqueror — she 
goes with him into the soft sweet recesses of the wood 
beyond — a wood dyed deep with tender memories for 
him and her from this day forth — memories never to 
be forgotten. 

The path they tread leads but a small way into the 
leafy retreat that spreads itself before them, a turn to 
the left will bring them presently to the upper tennis- 
court once more, and the groups upon the terraces. 
Coming to this turn Mary glances backwards to see 
Arabella in the distance toiling up a steep incline with 
Rilminster beside her. Arabella is evidently laughing. 

Mary, as though that far-off, unheard laughter is a 
near and understood thing, laughs too. 

"What is it?" asks Garden. His eyes, following 
the direction hers have taken, see Arabella too. The 
girl is now springing up the steep little hill, a piece 
of an embankment thrown up, and is looking back 
at Rilminster, and holding out her hand to him 
as though in saucy mockery of his inferior athletic 
powers. 

Garden smiles. 

"He seems to like being teased," says Mary allud- 
ing to Rilminster. 

' ' He seems to like your sister. " 

"Yes, that is the strange part of it; I don't mean 
his liking Arabella — she is delightful always to those 
on her own level — but his liking her for so long 
a time together ! Doesn't she bore him ? He is a 
genius is he not ? " 

" A genius may also be a man, I suppose." 

"But Arabella ! such an inconsequent creature I I 
daresay he is making a study of her. " 
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"A dangerous pursuit sometimes. Well, perhaps 
so. He rather prides himself on being a careful 
student of Nature." 

"He has nature there certainly," says Mary with a 
last glance at Arabella. The latter has now reached 
the top of the little hillock, has graciously given her 
hand to Rilminster, and in good sturdy fashion, with 
no nonsense about it, hauled him up beside her. 

" To be both natural and beautiful," says Garden. 
** why that is a great deal. Your sister is lovely. 
You seem " — with a pause but without looking at her 
— "to have a monopoly of beauty in your family. 
Mrs. Egerton has a charming face." 

"I like to look at Lena," says Mary with a little 
swift enthusiasm. "But we have not so complete a 
monopoly of beauty as you think. You have seen 
Arthur. He " — smiling — " is not beautiful." 

"Well, no," says Garden almost regretfully. 
Arthur's face rises before him: the square, set, decided, 
almost dogged cast of the features preclude the idea 
of distinct comeliness. The nose is too big, the eyes 
too small, the brow too broad, too high, — all leave a 
good deal to be desired where beauty is concerned. 
Arthur Seatoun, though not ugly enough to be repul- 
sive, is quite sufficiently plain to put him beyond the 
pale of good looks for ever. "No," says Garden 
after a moment's thought, " it must be conceded, I 
suppose, that your brother is not handsome 1 But 
then how interesting he is ! What a strong face for 
so young a man, how full of possibilities ! One 
might easily prophesy a distinguished career for him. 
He looks better than handsome — he looks clever." 

"Oh! he I's clever," says Mary. "Too clever in 
some ways" — ^she checks herself suddenly, and a 
little troubled expression falls into her eyes. 

" He has been studying for a profession ? " 

"Yes, the church. It was, it is my father's great 
desire that he '* she pauses. 

" I see, I understand " — quickly. 

"No, you do not, you cotUd not, unless — It is so 
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difficult to explain," says she, with a touch of nervous 
impatience. * * But as I have hinted it is my father's 
greatest longing to see him ordained When I tell 
you my great-grandfather was a Dean and my grand- 
father a Bishop and my father, as you know, an Arch- 
deacon, you will understand how he, my father, is so 
wedded to the service of the Church that he would 
give all he possesses to see his son in holy orders* 
It is" — rather sadly — '* a little craze with him to have 
the Church represented by some member of the family, 
and Arthur being the only son " 

She pauses. 

'* You think your brother has not " 

" Oh ! I don't know what to think" — she has inter- 
rupted him nervously, but now herself seems hardly 
to know how to go on. She stops and suddenly 
looks straight at him. ** Do you think a man should 
enter the Church unless fully, fully persuaded it is the 
one profession he cares for ? " 

She is still standing in the middle of the path, her eyes 
earnest, her look expectant That she is placing direct 
confidence in him comes home to him with a little 
shock of strange joy. She is not the one to take her 
troubles here and there, she is perhaps even a little 
over- reserved, over-reticent for so young a woman, 
and yet to htm she has turned for advice, has opened 
her heart to him on this matter. It is but a small 
matter — but a heart once opened, may open agaiii, 
and to enter it I 

Something in his own eyes, as they return her regard, 
grows suddenly so full of this high delight that is 
filling him, that instinctively she moves somewhat 
away from him, and letting her hand fall into a bunch 
of wild berries growing in a dwarfed bush near her, 
trifles with them nervously. 

" No," says Carden slowly, giving more thought, 
perhaps to the graceful pose of her dropped head, 
and the delicate, tremulous hand, than to the question 
at issue, and yel quite alive to the importance of it. 
"No man should enter on so great an enterprise 
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unless he has given beforehand heart and soul to the 
longing for it. For the redemption of the hearts and 
souTs of others, one can give nothing less than one's 
own heart and soul. " 

**Ah! you think that!" in her eagerness she has 
forgotten that late terrible shyness that has oppressed 
hef, and now looks up at him with clear and lovely 
eyes. '* That is as I think," says she. ''And I hope 
that Arthur thinks so too." 

''You mean that you hope, he " 

" Will give up all thought of the Church," says she 
quickly. "In //^a/ way at least. He is a believer, 
he will continue so, I think, I pray ; but to contro] 
others, to lead souls to heaven, that is a special gift, 
or should be I It is!" — eagerly — "Oh!" — turning 
to him — "I am glad you said all that. It is only 
what I have always thought myself, but at home 
they grow frightened, and poor father — it is sad for 
him — but it is the right view. I wanted to hear 
somebody say it.'' 

" Well, but tell me," says he with exquisite sympa- 
thy. "Your brother rejecting ordination, how will 
it be with your father ? " 

"A disappointment! A terrible disappointment — 
one I dread to dwell upon. My poor father ! Lena 
says I am foolish to think so sorrowfully about it, but 
she doesn't know him as I do. She married, you see, 
and went away, whereas I — well, I have been always 
with him." 

" Better a small disappointment now, than a worse 
one later on," says Garden. 

"It is true!" says she. quickly. "Quite true. 
That is what gives me courage. " How you under- 
stand." She gives him a sudden brilliant, grateful 
smile. There is some moisture in her eyes, they are 
shining, her sensitive face is all gladness. "And 
besides," with an eager intonation and a glance to- 
wards him, " it isn't as if he couldn't do (Something 
else." ^ 

. " He looks as if he could do a good deal," says 

f-' ^- -- 
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Garden. "If not destined to be an Archbishop, he 
still looks as if he might be — I suppose I mustn't 
say something greater." 

' ' I suppose not. " She smiles again as if in humour 
with him, but the smile is complicated 

"Is he in love with Miss Stewart?" asks Garden 
presently in the idlest way. 

" In love ! " She looks startled. " No, I think not 
— at least, I don't know." Then quickly, "Oh, no! 
of course not. 

"Why? 

"Why? in my own turn." 

"She is very pretty." 

"What a stress you lay on beauty," says Mary, 
smiling always, yet with a sharp meaning in her 
tone. She is conscious of a sudden quick pain at her 
heart, and hates herself for the consciousness. Why 
should he not think Hilda pretty ? 

" Beauty sways the world," says Garden, with the 
light air of one who doesn't expect to be taken au 
grand serieux, 

"So we are told," says she ; "it is a saying to 
which we all bow down. What exceeds beauty ! 
And, Hilda, you have knowledge indeed, she is 
pretty. I hesitated for a moment only because I had 
forgotten about her. I had grown so accustomed to 
her charm. That is the worst of familiarity, it de- 
stroys appreciation. But now that you put it to me, 
yes, she is pretty indeed, and even better than that " 

"So much?" asks Garden, in an amused tone. 
"Do you know it is very hard to be better than 
pretty. There is only one thing harder, and that is 
to be lovely." 

His tone is jesting, but his glance at this moment 
falls on Mary. Mary returns it calmly. 

" I meant that Hilda has a very desirable nature," 
says she, somewhat coldly. "You see she is in pos- 
session of a great deal. " 

" More even than you have said. She possesses 
something infinitely more precious than either good 
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looks or a good heart," says he lightly. He is vexed 
indeed with himself because of that uncontrollable 
glance of his that has so obviously offended her. 
** She has a friend, in you." 

''Certainly," says Miss Seatoun still very coldly. 

*' I have made you angry," says he, turning quickly 
to her. 

*' Angry." She is angry now indeed. Her brows 
are contracted. Her whole air betrays a certain 
irritation. 

''Forgive me," says he, "I had no right to say 
that." His manner shows how terrible it would be 
to him to fall under her displeasure. •* * It was a mis- 
taken thought of mine, you must forgive it. How 
should I have the power to make you angry, and yet 
your voice, it sounded like " 

"Like what?" 

' ' Shall I tell you ? Better not. " 

** Tell me " — peremptorily. 

"Well, it was unkind. Let it rest there ! If you 
knew," says he, speaking with animation. " If you 
could only know how few friends I have ever had, 
and how I have hoped for friendship from you, you 
would, it may be, have softened that last tone." 

To this she makes no reply, and a silence falls 
between them that lasts a long time as they walk 
through the tinted leaves that summer in its cruel 
plenitude has cast upon their path. 

"You do not look as if life had denied you friends," 
says she at last. • 

"Life has been generous about acquaintances," 
says he. "But friends ! what man has many friends? 
As for me — I want but one I " He pauses and turns 
to her. "I have never before cared to have a friend, 
I do care now. I " — pausing again, and now look- 
ing directly at her. "I have not had a happy life, 
many things have been wanting to me. But I can 
aiford to forget all that, if you will give me your 
friendship." 

o 
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CHAPTER XV. 

" Ye slay me with your eyen, Emily, 
Ye be the cause wherefore that I die." 

Mary Seatoun looks at him frankly. 

** I should like to be your friend," says she with a 
certain gravity, '*but di^you put it, it seems to mean 
a great deal, and we are such strangers. " 

'*Do you feel that ? " 

*'Well, I have seen so little of you, and I know 
nothing. I '* — turning away her eyes and speaking 
very gently — '* would like to know more — if 1 might. 
Just now you said something about your life." 

'* That it was unhappy ? " 

'* Yes," in a low tone. "If it would make you 
unhappy to dwell upon it, don't say another word." 

** There is so little to be said," replies he bitterly. 
** It lies in a nutshell, and is such an old worn-out 
story, not worth the trouble of perusing. Besides, 
surely you have heard all about it from your neigh- 
bours." 

'* I have heard nothing really, and yet"— slowly — 
'*too much!" 

** I see ! ' Les absents,' Well" — he draws himself 
up, and together, as it were, and makes a little quick 
movement with his stick as if to fling off something 
unpleasant, '* you have heard a good deal, at all 
events." 

' * Nothing, really, " says she. ' ' Nothing that should 
make you unhappy beyond the fact that" — nervously 
— *' your wife died." 

'* Nothing but that," says he. "Why"— with a 
short laugh that somehow frightens her, " you have 
indeed heard nothing I " 
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'* I heard that you had lost your wife," repeats she 
steadily. 

** For which I thank Heaven every day of my life," 
returns he calmly. 

Mary glances at him involuntarily in a little startled 
fashion. 

" You are shocked," says he. "You look troubled 
as you did on that first evening at the Palace when 
we sat together in the conservatory ; — you remem- 
ber ? " 

He pauses, and getting^ no reply — "You do re- 
member?" persists he, with a vehemence that appeals 
to her. 

" I remember," says she, as if forced to say it. 

" Ah ! I have had, then, so much of your thoughts ! 
Well, I saw by your eyes that night that you con- 
demned the careless way in which I spoke of— of 
what other men are happily able to call a loss ! — the 
loss of a man's whole life, if things go well with 
him." 

"And you?" The question is asked almost before 
she has realised the enormity of it. 

" It was not well with me and therefore my loss 
was all pure gain," says he slowly, carefully, but 
with such a harsh, grinding intonation that it seems to 
eat into her very soul. To forget his answer would 
be impossible, or the manner of it. 

"You sadden me," says she, a little impulsive rush 
of tears darkening her eyes. 

"I am glad of that; in some way I hold you. Well, 
let me tell you " — he sighs heavily, and straightens 
himself — "for years I have been a wanderer on the 
face of the earth, forming no ties, no friendships, 
caring to form none, until now. Happiness I had 
begun to disbelieve in." 

"Why should you speak like that?" says Mary 
gently. "You are too young a man to let such 
fancies sway you." 

"I am the oldest man alive, I think," returns he 
bitterly. 
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" That you certainly never will be, if you give way 
to melancholy," says she with a half smile. ''Care 
is the cankerworm we most should dread. And be- 
sides, what have you so much to complain of? You 
have health, strength, wealth, and the world before 
you. What have you to complain of? " 

*'The past," says he moodily. 

*' Oh ! let it he past. Put it behind you ; why for 
ever dwell on what is done with ? Rejoice rather in 
the knowledge that it lies behind you." 

' ' Ah ! To forget ! " says he. * * I don't knt)W how 
it is, but my past haunts me, and yet the fault of it 
was surely not all mine. They say Remorse makes 

a Past, but I feel no remorse, and yet Do you 

know," says he, changing his tone abruptly, "I am 
behaving unfairly towards you ? It seems to me that 
I am trying to buy your good-will through your good 
heart. After all, why should I trade upon your pity ? " 

*' How do you know you have it ? " says she with 
a sudden soft gleam of a smile that dies almost at its 
birth. 

'* By your face. But let us put all that behind us, 
and will you accept me as I am, and be my friend ? " 

* ' Too soon, " says she, shaking her head. * * Think i 
How long is it since we met ? " 

*' Ten days ! A lifetime sometimes." 

*' But not in this case." 

**Not to you perhaps. To me I To me it has 
been the beginning of a new life. A most blessed 
one. I — " he stops short and a brilliant light flashes 
into his eyes — " I " 

What was he going to say ? 

Miss Seatoun puts up her hands quickly, impulsively : 
it is a command ! For a moment they face each 
other silently. She is the first to recover herself. 

" Let us return to the others," says she, quite calmly 
now. So calmly that it is impossible to know how 
madly her heart is beating, the heart that for twenty- 
one years has gone so smoothly, so steadily, without 
undue haste, without tremour of any sort, untroubled. 
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absolutely, by the wild fretful fever that now is con- 
suming it and is sending the blood coursing through 
her veins. 

Her large dark eyes perhaps would have betrayed 
her but she has them carefully turned towards the 
opening in the shrubberies they have now reached, 
outside of which one of the courts lies open. Ara- 
bella and Archie Stewart are walking slowly in their 
direction, though without seeing them. 

** Come," says Mary moving forward. 

*' A moment," says Garden. '' I shall meet you at 
Lady Emily's to-morrow evening ? " 

* * Yes ; " — ^she parts the foliage near her and advances 
towards Arabella; almost at the same moment, Denny 
comes up hurriedly. 

**Oh, there you are," says he, speaking without 
the slightest attempt at control. His face is white, 
his manner unsettled. He gives the impression that 
he has been searching for her. 

'*You were looking for me," says Mary in her 
usual gentle way. " Mrs. Seatoun perhaps " 

'* No, I was not looking — no one sent me," returns 
he incoherently. His slight insignificant figure 
seems to have shrunk, his eyes, small and narrowly 
set, are glowing. 

** You seem out of breath," says Arthur Seatoun, 
who with Archie Stewart and Arabella have come up 
with the group. 

*'I seem a lie then," says Denny, with such an 
uncalled for vehemence and so near an approach to 
premeditated discourtesy that they all stare at him. 

*'A living lie is an abomination," says Arthur 
blandly. * ' In your case it would have all its arms 
and legs about it Don't be a living lie, Denny, be 
something else." 

*' Ah I Sermons belong to your line," says Denny 
viciously. ** You are going into the Church, aren't 
you } Nolens volens, eh ? " 

Arthur changes colour. 

'*Am I?" says he, contemptuously. That he is 
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cut to the heart by the question, however, is proved 
by the fact that he goes back a step or two, and 
finally walks away. At this Mary's soft eyes grow 
anguished, and Stewart, who understands a good 
deal, and who no doubt loves her very dearly in his 
own way, feels a passion of anger against Denny. 

** Are you going to the house ? " asks he, addressing 
Mary. 

''Yes, it must be time to go home," says Mary. 
All her spirit seems to have deserted her. That last 
glance of Arthur before he turned away, has upset 
her terribly. ''I am afraid, in spite of M^hat Mr. 
Denny said, Mrs. Seatoun must be tired." 

"Not so much tired as full of astonishment," says 
Denny daringly. He bursts out into an idle laugh. 
* ' She thought a while ago that you had consented to 
drown yourself with our host here." A shrug of his 
shoulders denotes Garden. 

''Do you really think Mrs. Seatoun meant that?" 
says Garden, in a cold but dangerous tone. "If so, 
you must be a greater fool even than you look." 

Denny's eyes grow smaller : Archie Stewart taking 
possession of Mary, promptly removes her. 

"What did you mean by that, sir?" demands 
Denny, trying to bring his diminutive form into 
some sort of decent height. 

"Oh, go to the devil ! " says Garden without giving 
himself the trouble even to raise his voice. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

** What? Pardie I I am not religious." 

** So mav I see, thou art a proper man. 
And lilce a prelate, by Samt Konian." 

'* Well? "said the Archdeacon, beaming at him over 
his spectacles. 

A touch of keen regret touches Arthur Seatoun's 
heart as he advances up the library and seats him- 
self at his father's writing-table, just opposite to him. 

What a kind old face I Elderly, perhaps, the Arch- 
deacon should be called rather than old. His spare 
tall figure is still full of vitality, the dark eyes — so 
like Mary's — are still wonderfully bright, the gentle 
thoughtful mouth is firm. His hair, however, is quite 
white. 

He is smiling now at Arthur, the soft beautiful 
smile that bespeaks such perfect love and trust, and 
hope ; and the young man smiling back at him 
grows all at once faint-hearted. To disappoint him I 
to chill that kindly smile I Yet it has to be done. 

*' You can spare a moment or two ? " asks Arthur. 

"As many as you like. You have something to 
say to me ? " 

"Why, it is just this, Dad," plunging into the 
subject roughly, through despair of finding words 
delicate enough to explain himself harmlessly. 
"You won't like it, Tm afraid, but IVe made up my 
mind not to enter the Church." 

" What I What 1 " says the Archdeacon, pushing 
back his chair. He stares at his son in blank amaze- 
ment, that presently gives place to terrible distress. 

"I knew you wouldn't like it," says Arthur, grind- 
ing his hands together under cover of the table, but 
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outwardly assuming a calm he is far from feelingf. 
'* But the fact is, I think the church would be slow." 

**SlowI" 

** Yes, slow." 

*'Dull, do you mean?" asks the Archdeacon in a 
tone impossible to translate. 

** Well, no," says Arthur. "I meant the word in 
its ordinary sense for once. I have thought out the 
profession, and it seems to me it takes a deadly long 
time to get on in it. In fact, as far as I can see, most 
fellows never get on at all. Never rise from the 
ranks. An Archbishop is a rare bird. Curate once, 
curate always, don't you know." 

**One doesn't think of that," begins the Archdeacon 
and then stops as if choking. 

**/ should. I'm sorry about it, Dad, more sorry 
than 1 seem to say. I wish with all my soul I had 
gone into the army at the first. I should have been 
off your hands now, and I shouldn't have wasted so 
much of your money." 

** Never mind," says the Archdeacon. *' Never 
mind the money I But waste of time I Do you call 
Theology waste of time ? " 

* ' So far as I am concerned, yes. I tell you I have 
looked into it, and I see plainly that if a fellow hasn't 
the * gift o' the gab ' as they call it, he is nowhere in 
th^ Church." 

*' Arthur I" says his father in a sharp, horrified 
voice. 

'* Yes, yes, I know," says the young man hurriedly, 
and with a sort of agony. *' I am hurting you, but 
it is better now than later. Such worldly thoughts of 
mine have no part, should have no part in the desire 
of him who deliberately goes in for ordination. That 
is quite my own opinion. You will agree with me " — 
looking earnestly at his father — **that the religious 
hypocrite is the worst sneak in the world." 

**Yes, yes," says the Archdeacon putting up his 
hand as if in pain. ** But— :^o« Arthur ! you a hypo- 
crite ! " 
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"Well, you see I am not one," says Arthur smiling 
brightly. 

'* You talk of having gone into it," says his father 
in a low tone. ** But have you ? " 

" I have indeed. You might not believe it, to look 
at me " — resting his elbows on the table and hia chin 
on his palms, and regarding -his father with a queer 
quizzical smile on his ugly, lean face. '*But Tve 
gone regularly into it, and Tve come out again with 
my mind made up on this point at all events, — that I 
could write a sermon, and deliver it well enough, but 
that to stand up before a reasoning congregation and 
preach one straight off the reel as some fellows can, 
would be beyond me." 

" You seem to consider the 'gift o' the gab' to be 
everything, " says his father with a very sad smile. 

**Well, isn't it?" 

"No I no I " says the Archdeacon. 

*' You are the last man who should say that," says 
his son affectionately. " I know few men so eloquent 
as yourself, and fewer who have done so much good by 
their eloquence both in the pulpit and in private. " 

" Now, now, now," says the Archdeacon, who 
even in his grief cannot entirely refuse to be com- 
forted by this honest tribute from his son. To be a 
prophet in your own country is rare indeed. 

" Well, if oratory isn't the whole thing, it's a good 
half, any way. The eloquent man might almost per- 
suade a man to be a Christian I Now / could never 
even «/;«(?s/ persuade, anybody." 

" There are better things than eloquence," says his 
father. *' The example of a good life for one." 

"Well, but one needn't go into the Church for that." 

" No, of course." 

" I know a fellow, a chum of mine at Oxford, read- 
ing for the bar, and for clean living and charity and 
righteous all round living, he'd lick half the clergymen 
I know." 

"A friend, — a chum of yours ? " asks the Archdeacon 
eagerly. 
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*' My greatest friend." 

'* Why don't you ask him down here, Arthur ? " says 
his father anxiously. ' * He must be of advantage to 
you — a man like that "Y onr greatest friend you say ! 
— and yet — why could he not have kept you firm. 
Well ! well ! 1 am glad your chief associate is so good 

a good fellow, but " he breaks off abruptly and 

rising goes to the window. 

Silence follows. The Archdeacon is drumming idly 
on the window pane. 

'* I confess, Arthur," says he, at last, speaking in a 
rather muffled tone — "that this is a disappointment to 
me — a — a — trouble ; — I had thought of you always 
as " 

** I know, Dad I Do you think I have not given 
many hours and days to the working out of it, — to 
the knowledge that some day — this day — I should 
have to cut you to the heart. Cut you I But look 
here " — he rises abruptly, and going over to the 
window where the Archdeacon is standing, flings his 
arm around his shoulder — ** you shouldn't take it like 
this," says he. 

** There was your great-grandfather a Dean, and 
your grandfather a Bishop, and your father an Arch- 
deacon — God knows, a most unworthy one " — with a 
deep sigh — * * and I had always thought of you — hoped 
of you — as " 

** I know, I know," says the younger man, as if 
touched to the quick. " But surely you would have 
been more disappointed still, had I gone into the 
Church unworthily — unwillingly — just to please 
you ? " 

** Oh ! God forbid I should coerce you," says the 
Archdeacon hurriedly. 

There is a pause here. Arthur, tightening his arm 
round his father, draws him to him, and presently the 
Archdeacon turning suddenly, clutches his son by 
both shoulders. 

*' Arthur ! you are my son, my one son," says he 
slowly, tremulously. " Tell me the truth, even though 
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it kill me, you believe in God and our Lord Jesus 
Christ." 

** Even as you do/* says the young man quickly. 
"Tm sound enough if that is any comfort to you. I 
could hardly be anything else with such a father ! " 

** Comfort ! " — says the Archdeacon. He draws 
a long breath, pauses awhile, and then laying his 
hand upon his son's arm leads him back to the table, 
and presses him into a seat beside him. 

** You see," says Arthur laughing, but nervously, 
and with tears in his eyes, '* my family has been too 
much for me. It has discouraged me. There has 
been a Dean, a Bishop, and an Archdeacon, and 
should there be curate now, it would rest there, A 
perpetual curate as a son^ would be a dismal thing. 
Would you have me disgrace my illustrious lineage ? " 

*' Still, ify Arthur," says the Archdeacon after some 
thought, **you are determined on abandoning the 
life I had laid out for you, why — what then lies before 

*' Give me a try at the Indian Civil, will you.^ " 

" And is this to be the end of it ? " says the Arch- 
deacon sadly, thinking of the destruction of all the 
fond hopes built round Arthur. ** And how am I to 
know you would be more steadfast about that — 
than " 

*' It suits me, somehow : it takes me," says Arthur. 
" IVe been with fellows studying for it, and I like 
law." 

*' But not the Prophets," says his father with a 
curious smile. 

'* Better a good judge, than a bad curate," says 
Arthur, glad of his father's smile, even though it be so 
sad. 

** Well," says the Archdeacon slowly — "we must 
think over it — pray over it." His eyes are expres- 
sive of deep melancholy. '* You will pray over it, 
Arthur?" 

Arthur laughs lovingly. 

^^\iyou do the praying," says he, **I expect I 
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shall have a better chance of getting through. As for 
me, ril do the thinking. That may save you some- 
thing." 

Soon afterwards leaving the room, he meets Mary 
in the outer hall. He has confided to her what he 
meant to tell the Archdeacon, and she has been 
moving from morning-room to hall, and back again 
in a nervous fashion for the last hour, waiting to learn 
the result of the interview. 

'* Well ? " asks she, coming up to her brother now, 
rather breathlessly. 

'* Well I I told him. Dear old Dad I He took it 
as he takes everything." 

''He said?" 

'* Oh, nothing, nothing \ Not a word of blame. 
If he had said something, something abusive, I mean 
— I should not have felt so badly about it ; — but he 
refrained from censure of even the lightest kind. I'd 
have loved him to swear at me. " 

'* And you can go in for the Indian Civil ?" 

'* Yes. As soon as I like." 

* * Arthur ! " — ^earnestly, very earnestly ; she moves 
to him and lays her slender beautiful hand upon his 
arm — the hand that so exquisitely suits her — slender, 
pliable, firm. 

** Go on," says he. 

" Don*t disappoint him again." 

** Do you think I am a brute \ " says he sharply. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

" And sickerly she was of great disport 
And full pleasant, and amiable of port. 



}> 



The rooms are filling rapidly. Everybody in Irkton 
who is anybody, has been invited to Steyne this 
evening. Steyne is indeed the happy hunting-ground 
for all the young people around. '' Liberty Hall" they 
call it, in thought, if not in word. 
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It is a musical party I For once Lady Emily, genial 
as she is, has laid herself open to objurgations of vari- 
ous kinds. Why couldn't she have given a decent 
dance ! and be done with it ? Why not even tableaux, 
why not private theatricals, though that Would be 
falling low indeed. Still anything — think the younger 
members of Irkton — would be better than to sit and 
listen for hours to the squalling and howling (the 
criticism is theirSy not mine) of a lot of idiots. Again 
I repudiate the last word. 

A little soft humming as of many voices vibrates 
through the room. Every one seems to be talking 
all at once, though every one seems to be sternly bent 
on silence. The elderly women make the corners of 
their mouths into queer shapes, and through these 
contortions manage an immense amount of conversa- 
tion — ^but they, as a rule, are found out. The younger 
women, especially if they have a man beside them, 
manage much better. They look down at their fans 
and seem to be pensively bent on listening with all 
their might to the music just going on. Their lips 
move faintly, evidently in an ardent admiration of the 
performance to which they are listening. They seem 
thoroughly impressed with the beauty of it, and the 
man next them seems to be equally given over to 
enthusiasm. In like manner his lips move too. His 
eyes are on his boots, hers on her fan. A sort of gentle 
frenzy has evidently caught them both, they whisper 
to their boots and their fans the deep joy they are no 
doubt deriving from the musician who is at present 
warbling at the piano. 

The little humming sound goes on. It is like the 
subdued murmuring of bees in summer time. 

Miss Montgomery is at the piano, that is, standing 
near it, whilst a portly matron plays her accompani- 
ment The first bars are over, not without a hitch 
here and there — and Miss Montgomery has now 
begun to wander down a mountain side. Evidently 
■the descent must be steep beyond all preconceived 
ideas of sides, as she arrives so breathless at the 
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bottom of it that her voice can no longer be heard. 

The pianist does her part admirably, filled with a 
desire no doubt to conceal the dying pangs of the 
descendant, and most successful are her efforts. 
Miss Montgomery's departing sighs are unheard even 
by her nearest neighbours. 

'* Really it is absurd," says Hilda Stewart who with 
Arthur Seatoun is standing near the door where her 
mother is ^till receiving the coming guests. '*It is 
more than one bargained for ! Such nonsense asking 
that girl to sing ! she has as much voice as a grass- 
hopper ! " 

'*Who are you speaking of, darling?" asks Lady 
Emily, who, resplendent in grey and silver, is saying 
innumerable * * How d'ye do's " to late comers, and 
who therefore has been dead to that fatal wandering 
that has occurred at the upper end of the room. 

'*I am talking of Daisy Montgomery I Such a 
ridiculous exhibition as she makes of herself. I 
wonder how you can ask her to sing, mamma? " 

"Oh, now, Hilda ! " says Lady Emily reproachfully. 
**That poor dear little Daisy, and you know she likes 
to sing so much. " 

* ' Never mind ! " says Hilda. * ' Mamma, " turning to 
Arthur, ** is not equal to the Daisies of this world, 
but by-and-by, when Mary has given us some real 
music, I will make mother sit down to the piano and 
play us a waltz, and we shall get up a little dance, 
eh ? That will be better, eh ? " 

'* If the waltz may be mine," says Arthur, looking 
at her. 

*' If you like," carelessly. 

* * But is it a sure thing ? Will Lady Emily coun^ 
tenance it ? " 

** I'll make her," says Hilda with the touch of sau- 
ciness that makes her face delightful. She turns to 
look for Lady Emily who, being released from duty 
at the present moment, is standing somewhat back 
from her guests, half hidden by a huge myrtle that 
stands in its pot close to a Japanese screen. 
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*' Mamma ! "says Hilda, twining her arm round Lady- 
Emily's neck and pressing her soft cheek against the 
older but scarcely less soft cheek of her mother. 
'* After a little, /li/fe while — when all your poor per- 
formers have annoyed us sufficiently — will you — 
you will now, won't you ? — you will play us one of 
your delicious waltzes." 

** Certainly, my dear, but why?" 

* * Well, we can dance in the hall can't we ? and then 
people won't go home saying that this was a horrid, 
dull take-in of an evening." 

" What a little cat you are, Hilda," says her mother 
laughing the round rich laugh that belongs to her, 
and patting the head leaning against her own. *' An 
advanced pussy! when you begin to wheedle me 
like that, you know you can do what you like with 
me. You are all spoiled, you children, there's no 
doubt of that." 

'* It is a promise then, isn't it, mammy? " 

''There! There! go away, you all know I can't 
refuse you anything ! What would have become of 
you, if I hadn't been your mother ? " 

''What indeed! This remarkable question still 
remains unanswered, the problem it sug-gests must 
rest for ever unsolved, as at this moment Lady Emily 
is called away to receive fresh guests, and Hilda, with 
a quick triumphant glance at Arthur, hurries away in 
another direction to give notice of the impending 
dance to her sisters. ' 

Arthur remaining where he is, Lady Emily pres- 
ently returns to him, having said as many pleasant 
things as she knows to the new-comers. 

* ' Still here ! " says she to Arthur as if pleased. 
She glances round the room and lets her gaze stop at 
last at the upper end of it where Miss Seatoun is stand- 
ing with Marcus Garden beside her. ' ' How charming 
dear Marikins is looking this evening," says she 
slowly. 

And indeed Mary to-night is well worth a glance. 
She is dressed as usual in white, and her tall slight 
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graceful figure seems to have been entered by the 
very spirit of joy. Her gown is made high to her 
throat, but she has no sleeves, and a few soft pearls 
round her neck seem to throw out the delicate lustre 
of her skin. She is standing in an easy attitude, with 
her lovely head slightly thrown back as she listens to 
Garden, who is talking to her in an earnest absorbed 
sort of way. 

"Well, I have always thought there is something 
rather special about Mary," says her brother ; giving 
his criticism with a thoroughly disinterested air. 

*' That's very good of you," ,says Lady Emily, who 
sometimes has glimpses of humour. '* Not being her 
brother I can see that she is lovely. It gives me 
the purest delight to look at her." There is honest 
admiration in her honest eyes. 

"It seems to give Garden pure delight too," says 
Arthur quizzically. 

" One can see that, and no wonder. Tell me, Artie 
dear, is there any truth in the report that — eh? you 
know what I mean. I do hope so. She is so sweet 
a creature, and he is the very dearest fellow ; every one 
likes Marcus Garden ! " 

Garden's Ghristiaji name has been a great trial to 
Lady Emily. So far as she is concerned it has proved 
a distinct failure. Nothing could be made of it ! It 
had absolutely declined to lend itself to a diminutive. 
She had tried " Marky," but thought it sounded 
queer ! And * ' Guss, " but that sounded rude I It was I 
She grieved over it, and thought it out in the mid- 
night hours, but it had been too much for her, and 
with much secret reluctance she had at last aban- 
doned all hope of reducing it to reason. Whilst feel- 
ing that she is failing disgracefully in friendship to- 
wards Garden, she still makes up her mind to leave 
his name as she found it. 

Arthur is spared an answer to the trying question 
put to him by the arrival of Mrs. Mordaunt with her 
three graces in tow. 

"Too/oo fashionable," says Lady Emily, rushing 
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towards them with a beaming smile. Lady Emily is 
always delightful to everybody, and is incapable of 
seeing harm even in her worst neighbours. ''So 
glad to see you, however. And I hope Selina has 
brought her music. Daisy Montgomery has just 
been singing. Dear girl ! Always so good about that 
sort of thing. " 

'* Too good," replied Mrs. Mordaunt with grim 
meaning, as she marches onwards. 



n 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

EVERY ONE IS AS GOD MADE HIM, AND OFTEN TIMES A 



GREAT DEAL WORSE. 



*> 



"Charming style, Mrs. Mordaunf s ! Don't you 
think so ? " says Arthur, as Mrs. Mordaunt tramps out 
of view. 

*'Eh," says Lady Emily, as if a little puzzled. 
*'Well, she — she — Oh! tut — tut, I see now what 
you mean, " with the air of one who has made a re- 
markable discovery. ** Now you know, Artie dear, it 
is wrong of you young people to be so intolerant. 
And really, poor Mrs. Mordaunt doesn't mean half 
what you think ; she isn't really ill-natured, she is 
only unfortunate in her manner, you could hear for 
yourself how kindly she spoke of dear Daisy's usual 
willingness to help at musical affairs of this kind." 

This is too much for Arthur. In spite of himself 
he gives way to open and hearty mirth. 

'* True, true," says he feeling at the same time very 
much ashamed of himself. 

''Just so," says Lady Emily sweetly. "Well 
never mind that now, let us go back to Marikins. 
There is one good thing about her " 

" Only one." 

I' Nonsense I About her and Marcus Carden, I was 
going to say. There is no question of marrying for 

H 
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anything but love there. For the others I am always 
sorry. To marry for money ! — it is terrible ! " 

*' Yet to marry without it ? " ventures Arthur, most 
unwisely ; — it brings down upon him a perfect ava- 
lanche of recollections. 

''Oh ! my dear boy! Do not, I implore you, let 
your mind wander that way. Now there was Harry 
Deyncourt, cousin of yours, I think Well, anyway 
his father. Sir JV^ontague, died young, after marrying 
three times. Think of that ! First, Susy Warrenne, 
and then Cissy Loryat, one of the Warwickshire 
Loryats, you know, and afterwards Minnie Blount. 
She, poor thing, wasn't much, and at last he " 

* * Who ? " asks Arthur, not inexcusably. 

' * Why, Harry Deyncourt. You're not listening, my 
dear boy. Harry came in for the Baronetcy on his 
father s death, of course, and Lady Deyncourt, Minnie 
Blount, you know (we were children together), not 
the Minnie Blount who nursed her mother through 
the smallpox and then took it herself and died, poor 
girl, but the Minnie Blount whose sister was Flora 
Ashton afterwards, and who ran away with her 
brother-in-law. Lovely creature, with auburn hair. 
Some people called it red, but I couldn't. Perfect 
shade all through, I thought it. Such a sweet girl 
she was ! " 

* * Must have been ! " says Arthur mildly. 

' * Yes, yes. A pleasure to talk with you, Artie dear, 
you always seem so to understand. Well, where 
was I } About Fanny was it, or — eh? No, Minnie ! " 

' * Minnie's son. Sir Harry, " says Arthur who has 
reduced himself to a state where features and expres- 
sion are of no consequence. 

' * Of course. Poor Sir Harry ! They persisted in 
saying he was very wild, poor dear fellow, but / 
could never believe a thing against him, his eyes 
were so beautiful, and his nose ! pure Greek. Who 
could believe " 

''In him.?" says Arthur. ''Not a soul, not a 
soul " — with cheery sympathy. 
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'* Nonsense now, Artie ! You know what I mean. 
I assure you he was the kindest boy. Weil, Minnie 
Blount, his mother, you know (they called her 
worldly, poor thing, but I really believe she meant it 
all for the best), wanted to marry him to Ellie Smith. 
One of the Manchester Smiths you know. " 

'* I've heard the name, I think," says Arthur with 
puzzled brow. 

''Oh, you must I She was a great heiress, you 
know. Tremendous lot of money and a good girl too, 
though^ well, not exactly a beauty, you will understand. 
But she had good points too, though her left eye cer- 
tainly did — (you know what I mean, Artie dear, 
though it is horrid to say it) and her nose ! — well — at 
all events she had a great deal of money. " 

" Oh, Lady Emily ! " 

''And an exquisite temper. But Harry didn't care 
for a good temper, it seems, or a fortune, and besides 
he had met down in Cornwall, little Birdie Treheme 
and '' 

Here mercifully, another guest arriving, Lady 
Emily has perforce to forego her recollections and turn 
to receive him. Arthur, seeing the opportunity, stands 
to one side, and at once makes a successful bolt of it. 
Mopping his brow, he moves quickly through the 
hall outside, and as he goes, thoughts many and 
various crowd his brain, the principal one I give : In 
the years to come, when Hilda is her mother's age, 
will Hilda indulge in recollections ? 

It is an awful question, filled with terrible possibil- 
ities ! 



Miss Montgomery, tired, no doubt, by her late 
journey down the mountain, has sunk exhausted into 
a lounging chair, and a young man, tall and gaunt 
with sunken cheeks and chest, and the general ap- 
pearance of having only an hour or so to live, is roar- 
ing at the top of his lungs for somebody to man a 
life-boat and come to the assistance of his " woife and 
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choild I " As he is popularly supposed to be a 
bachelor, a touch of mystery not unadloyed by impro- 
priety heightens the attraction of his appeal. He is 
growing frenzied, and no wonder ! Of all those as- 
sembled round him, all witnesses of his distress, not 
a soul stirs hand or foot to man that life-boat (lying 
no doubt round the comer) and come to the rescue 
of those precious ones so near and dear to him. Fie 
upon humanity 1 In sight of land are these miserable 
babes to drown for want of a little help ? 

The consumptive young man puts on a fresh spurt, 
his yells grow terrific, but presently something or 
other happens to save the family, and the fond parent 
consents to be led away by Archie Stewart to the 
buffet. 

Then Miss Seatoun moves towards the piano and 
says a word or two to Hilda, who is preparing to ac- 
company her, and raising her violin plays to them. 
Exquisite, delicious almost to pain, are the notes that 
thrill the air. It is a little, soft, tender, tremulous thing 
she plays, half a smile as it were, and half a tear, and 
altogether lovely. Too soon it comes to an end, 
ceasing abruptly, as all good things do, making one 
wish for more. 

Mary lays down her violin. Her sonata is over, 
almost before one imagines it begun. It is like a 
dream, a happy dream, from which we wake too 
soon. 

And now there is a little bustle in the room, and 
in the hall outside. Lady Emily, with a little protest 
here and there to the more sombre of her guests, is 
pushed down by living hands on the piano stool, and 
presently a crisp inspiriting, waltz rises from beneath 
her large kindly fingers. 

Garden turns to Mary. 

** You will dance this with me ? " 

*' With pleasure," says Mary flushing slightly. 
Dances in Irkton are few and far between, and to 
dance for the first time with the man one loves is 
always an anxiety. Mary's heart beats a little 
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quicker. Will he think she dances well ? or ill ? If 
he should think her awkward I 

The first step or two puts all that at an end. Ah I 
this is waltzing indeed. When they stop they look 
instinctively each at each other's eyes, and smile a 
little, and sigh softly, happily. Behind them is an 
open window, beyond that a verandah. And over 
everything the moonlight is streaming. 

*' Come out! Come out," says Carden gaily, per- 
suasively. The spirit of first fresh youth seems to 
have returned to him. He leads her to one of the 
open windows. **What a moonlight ! " says Mary, 
in a soft rapturous way, and together they step into 
the shadows of the lovely night. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

<* Of all the paths lead to a woman's love 
Pity's the straightest.*' 

There is something about moonlight unutterably sad. 
That is why, perhaps, lovers love it so. 

** There's naught in this life sweet, 
If man were wise to see't, 
But only melancholy* 
O sweetest Melancholy." 

sings Fletcher, and indeed that delicate suggestion of 
grief that is without the pangs of it and yet is part of 
it, and that has been called Melancholy, is dear to 
the heart of those touched by Love's arrows. 

Gaiety seems to forsake Carden as he steps into 
the mystic beams, the desire of his soul beside him. 
The moonlight has entered into him, and a certain 
troubled feeling that is full of the wildest longing and 
delight, leaves his heart sad. 

** Shall we sit here?" says he, indicating a seat on 
which Diana's rays fall full. 
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'* It looks a charming seat," says she. 

" Or here ? " asks he, restlessly pointing to a seat a 
little further off — a little more remote from the brilliant 
room within. A seat untouched by the moon, lying 
hidden away between two huge flowering shrubs in 
painted tubs. 

'* Yes ; it seems cooler there," says Mary. 

Her voice has fallen into a minor key, yet every 
sense is filled with a fresh deep joy, a happy expecta- 
tion — a content perfect as herself. Yesterday, when 
he would have spoken, she was frightened then. 
All last night she lay awake hoping, fearing — happy 
and unhappy. Now she has no fear, no unhappiness, 
she is all hope. 

*'What a perfect view," says she, glancing down 
the incline of the meadows before her to where in the 
distance the ocean is swaying and gleaming and 
glinting. 

"What is it like? " asks Garden looking, however, 
not at the scene before him but at her. 

" Like a young fresh life," says she slowly. 

" No, no I " — sharply — " like a life just past 
Night cannot last for ever ! The dawn is at hand ! 
And when it comes it will kill that sickly pallor. " He 
turns to her with a passionate cry, '' Mary — Mary I " 

He has risen, and is looking down at her. He is 
very white, and the strong lean hand touching the 
arm of her chair is grasping it with a nervous force. 

It seems to him that her lips move, but yet no 
sound comes from them. 

*'Letme speak to you," says he. *'Let me tell 

you how it was. My marriage " he breaks off. It 

is plain that he is growing horribly nervous. Mary 
with a little quick heavenly impulse holds out her 
hand to him. Such a cold trembling hand ; as it lies 
in his burning grasp, he can feel the -throbbing of it. 

'*You think I loved her," says he, **but I never 
did. Neoer \ I know that now, but only now ; only 
since I met you. Mary ! you will believe that ! you 
must ; I thought, I fancied — it was a month's mad- 
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ness at most, and '' he pauses ; he draws back from 

her, his very lips whitening, and then goes on agani 
as if compelled. ** But it is no excuse to say that I 
was young. She was young too, and handsome, and 
rich, and of old family, nothing agamst her, you see. 
She was partly foreign. Her mother was a Russian 
and possessed large tracts of land there in Russia, I 
mean. And she — my — she had been brought up 
abroad. It was in London I met her, and I thought 
— it was madness, but I did think that " 

*'0h, there! I know, I know everything," says 
Mary with an almost passionate longing to save him 
the pain he is enduring. 

"■ No. Let me go on. We were married. All the 
world thought her charming, and so did I for one 
month. What she thought of me, I don't know, but 
I am sure she tired of me within that time. Her 
nature was violent, vehement, in a sense untameable. 
She should never have married. I do not know if 
she was unfaithful — forgive me, Mary ! But at all 
events she hated me even before I began to hate her. 
What a life it was ! " 

Dropping Mary's hand, he strides in a rapid way 
up and down the verandah. Presently he stops 
before her. 

''Until I met you, I never knew how she had 
ruined me. My life (my young life, before I knew 
her) rose before me then, and I remembered many 
things I had almost forgotten. Things I had forgotten 
with determination. There was a time when I — you 
will not believe it, will you ? — when I was the gayest, 
the lightest-hearted of my fellows. That is all gone. " 

'* Something else is gained," says she, with a little 
quick breath. If she means anything, he does not 
dare to understand her. 

**0h, much — much\ but all to the bad. I have 
grown morbid, impatient of control, suspicious, care- 
less of many things one should hold sacred. . I hardly 
knew how it was with me, it had all grown on me so 
imperceptibly ; but in that first hour when I met you, 
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I knew, I saw mysel£ The deterioration ! Every- 
thing ! I felt I was unworthy of you. How should 
I dare to offer you the remnant of a life. And yet — 

yet " with an uncontrollable outburst he holds out 

his hands, to her. ** Oh ! heari^czxi you love me? " 

** You know, you know I " 

•*I know nothing; I will not, until you tell me. 
Sometimes indeed I have dared to hope, but very 
faintly — and not often." 

**Why will you not believe?" says she, in a little 
broken tone. Her hand is lying on the iron arm of 
the chair, holding it with such a nervous clasp that 
the pretty nails have grown quite white. Garden 
unclasps it and holds it between both his own. His 
whole manner is full of passionate reserve. 

** Then — will you ? " asks he. 

Her eyes alone are a sufficient answer. The tears 
standing in them make them shine like stars. Her 
fingers cling to him. 

** It is not pity ? " asks Garden. 

** Yes, it is," says she." Pity the deepest, the most 
perfect." 

**Ow/)/that?" 

**Must I leU you that I love you?" says she 
reproachfully. 

** Ah I you must I How should 1 dare believe un- 
less — and do you, Mary, really ? " 

*'0h ! I do— I do,*' cries she softly. '*But to say 

it " she struggles with herself and bursts into tears, 

but as his arms close round her, the terrible anguish 
of her gladness leaves her, and only peace remains. 

*' It is true then I " says Garden. Who shall describe 
his tone ? "You are mine. You ! It is hard to believe. 
And am I right in this ? To attach your bright life to 
mine. And yet, without you. ... It is a sacrifice I 
demand, Mary ! I am too old for you, at heart if not 
in years. You know, I told you before, I was older 
than most people. I have known too much. " 

' * Suffered too much, " amends she sweetly. ' * Well " 
— ^with a swift sigh — ** you shall suffer no more." 
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She throws up her head, leaning back from him, and 
the glory of the moon falls full upon her. But there 
is yet a greater glory — the glory lying on her lovely 
face of a first deep love, and that is imperishable. 

** My darling ! My delight ! " says Garden passion- 
ately. 

• • • • . ' . • 

When they return to the dancing room, the music 
is still at its height. Mrs. Egerton standing at the 
open window, glances curiously at Mary as she goes 
by her. It is plain that Mary does not see her. 

** Does she see any one? " asks Lena of herself, and 
suddenly a quick gratified smile illumines her delight- 
ful face. Something has happened ! Mary could 
not look so pale, so dreamy. Garden could not look 
so altogether lost to earth's trials and difficulties un- 
less — unless, oh ! of course it is all settled. 

Mary and Garden have joined the dancers. The 
temptation to hold her in his arms even in this public 
fashion, had been too strong to be resisted, and per- 
haps Mary had been glad to be so held. Never on 
earth were there lovers so glad, so full of joy unspeak- 
able. Their return had been unrerrtarked save by 
three in the room. By Archie Stewert who had turned 
away, as if shot, after a first glance at their faces. 
By Lena as we know, and by Mr. Denny. 

The latter was dancing when they came in, but 
over his partner's shoulder (one of the Den vers, fameu 
for their stature, and naturally a fine girl) had watched 
them cross the room, and now a somewhat evil ex- 
pression settles on his face. 

To him, too, it is apparent that Love, the mighty 
Lord, has spoken to these two, — and not in vain. 

He continues his dance, however, to the intense 
gratification of Arthur Seatoun, who takes a keen de- 
light in his performance. Indeed Mr. Denny when 
dancing has an unfortunate resemblance to that good 
old monkey dear to our youthful days who jumped 
up and down a stick, and sometimes over it. Mr. 
Denny jumped up and down too, so vigorously, that 
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often when his partner was of the ordinary height he 
threatened to jump over her. To-night, after seeing 
Mary's return, a very demon of elasticity seems to 
have entered into him. 

''What the deuce is the matter with that fellow," 
says Stewart, who has come back looking pale and 
frowning. **If he can't dance any other way but 
that, what on earth " 

" Don't you admire him ? " says Arthur, *' I do. I 
am riveted. High-stepper, I call him. Great action, 
ought to fetch a good price. " 

''He'd be dear at the lowest coin," says Stewart, 
who is apparently in a bad temper. 

At this moment an old lady coming up to Arthur 
lays her hand upon his arm. 

" I see your sister is not dancing now, Mr. Seatoun ; 
do you think she might be tempted to play to us 
again ? I am an old woman, but once I could do a 
few things. I could sing, I could even handle a 
fiddle, but not like her. Would " 

"What is it. Lady Elizabeth ? " asks her hostess 
coming up at this instant. Arthur explains. 

"I am sure* Mary will play for you," says he. 
And Mary, when he crosses the room and asks her to 
play once more to them to oblige the pretty old 
woman near Lady Emily, at once says yes. Garden 
would have prevented her, thinking she may over- 
fatigue herself, but with a lovely smile at him, she per- 
sists, stepping lightly to where her violin rests on the 
piano ; she draws it to her shoulder and plays to them. 

Plays, as surely she never played before. They 
who tell us Love means death to Art, lied in her case. 
With her love, her soul seems to grow, and rich and 
splendid is the fruit of it. Quivering, dying, grow- 
ing, fading, the notes thrill to the bosoms of all pres- 
ent. Never was that night's music to be forgotten 
by the dwellers in Irkton. 

And as for the girl herself, was she ever to be for- 
gotten ? Standing there in her white gown, with her 
beautiful earnest face uplifted, and her red, red lips 
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just parted as though her heart's throbs could not 
be all suppressed. Deep is the meaniiig she flings 
into the wild air she gives them, strange is the render- 
ing of it. She — she herself is speaking, and each and 
every note is a word spoken from the soul within. 

And how is it with her ? High joy and triumph 
proclaim themselves in the music that comes from 
each bend of the supple wrist. It cries aloud, it calls 
to those to hear, to mark it well. And yet under- 
lying all, what is there ? A profound sadness. Thus 
life asserts itself. Joy dwells with grief. Underneath 
the sunshine lies the mist, and it is the sun that draws 
it up. 

With a sudden harmonious crash the wild strange 
music comes to an end. Mary, a little white, curi- 
ously exhausted, smiles her thanks to those around 
her. The old Lady Elizabeth says something charm- 
ing, and Mrs. Egerton going quickly up to Mary 
draws the girl away and into the cloakroom, and from 
that sees her safely into her step-mother's brougham. 

'*Is it well with you, Mary?" asks she, as a last 
word, holding her sister's hand and smiling at her 
with a suspicion of tears in her eyes. 

*' Oh ! Lena I " says Mary, returning the grasp ner- 
vously. Mrs. Seatoun is still bidding last adieux at 
the door, and explaining to Lord Rilminster that Ara- 
bella is too young to go to evening entertainments. 
She omits to add, however, that that young woman 
has gone to bed in a flaring temper. 

"' Come to luncheon to-morrow, I will ask him too, " 
says Lena softly. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

•••Be wisely worldly, be not worldly wise/* 
** Take the good that God provides thee," 

When women find out a man is indifferent to all 
their sex save one, they regard him with coldness. 
When they find that he is indifferent to all alike, their 
disgust is hardly to be put into words. 

Like lightning the suspicion that Mr. Garden has 
finally committed himself with Mary Seatoun (that 
is how the women put it) flies through Irkton. The 
very next morning after the impromptu dance at 
Lady Emily s even the village dressmaker is begin- 
ning to wonder whether the simpler parts of the 
trousseau will be entrusted to her care. 

* * Well } And so I suppose you think you are dread- 
fully in love with him," says Mrs. Egerton when she 
has kissed Mary, and with more than her usual tender- 
ness removed the girl's wraps. Her tone is mocking, 
yet affectionate. 

Mary looks up at her. It is a -swift nervous glance 
as if the owner of it hardly knows what is expected of 
her. The colour rises to her usually pale cheek, and 
instinctively something of appeal widens her eyes. 
She looks distinctly shy. To see Mary, the calm, 
proud Mary, look shy, is a revelation. It makes her a 
little more delightful than ever, however, and it occurs 
to Lena, watching her, that she would dearly like to 
kiss her, but that, decides this astute matron to her- 
self, would be destroying all chances of getting any 
further enlightenment on the all-absorbing topic. Any 
little show of emotion now, would put Mary on her 
guard against sentimentality of any sort, and it 
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would be interesting to get, if possible, a glimpse at 
her real' feeling. 

*'I don't know that I have thought about it," says 
Mary looking down. 

"Not even when you found yourself alone last 
night in your own room ? " 

** It was not that 1 thought of — it was " 

'* Your hesitation is a tribute to your modesty," 
says Lena mockingly. * ' You thought only of course 
whether he could indeed love you ! He who is im- 
measurably above you in every way. IVe never 
been through it myself, having always considered my- 
self quite sufficiently good enough for James — but I 
am not without imagination. After all, it was foolish 
of me to think you could have descended from the 
seventh heaven yet, it is early in the day." 

**It is one o'clock," says Mary with a little show 
of strength. ** I don't know what you are talking 
about." 

**I know what I am trying to talk about. Your 
engagement to Marcus Garden. I suppose I shall 
have to call him Marcus now ! How funny ! It 
seems as if he only came yesterday. " 

'* Oh, does it? " asks Mary, as if surprised. 

" Not to you ! I never suggested that. Of course 
you and he are now quite persuaded that you never 
lived until you met. But — you haven't answered me, 
however. Are you in love with him ? " 

'* How can you be so unkind ? " says Mary reproach- 
fully, and then, '* It isn't like you ! " 

'* There you are wrong, it is the image of me, "says 
Mrs. Egerton, giving way to mirth. * ' Never mind, I 
can see you are ashamed of it. " 

* * Of what ? Ashamed of — of Why should I 

be ashamed of the best thing that has ever fallen into 
my life ? " Mary glances at her sister and asks this 
question with eager angry eyes. 

( **l^ow it is coming," says Mrs. Egerton comfort- 
ably to herself). 

'*0f course I love him. I " Mary stops short 
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as if choking, and a sudden rush of tears to her 
eyes awakes remorse within the hardened breast of 
her torturer. 

*' Never mind me, Mary. Fm a wretch." The 
wretch is on her knees beside her victim now, and is 
fondling her hands. ** Don't say another word." 

** Yes, I will. After all, I think I like to speak of it. 
Only at first — to begin — ^is dreadful. But there is one 
thing, Lena. A strange feeling I have " 

'* What is it, dearest?" 

** There is fear in my heart," says Mary with a 
nervous little laugh. * * I love him so much that I am 

afraid " she leans forward and clasps her hands 

across her knees, and gazes steadfastly at her sister. 

Mrs. Egerton, on her knees beside her, draws back 
and looks up at her. 

**Afraidof what?" 

'*0f death ! " says Mary in a quaking voice. " I 
am too happy I so happy that it seems to me as if 
misfortune must be on the look-out for me. " 

*' Morbid! Morbid!" cries Mrs. Egerton gaily, 
springing to her feet. "You are morbid, that is all. 
Oh ! you lucky girl ! Is that all you have to fear ? 
You will get over it, believe me. To do Marcus credit, 
he doesn't look at all like the wasting-away-in-a-de- 
cline sort of young man. . Think of some more likely 
misery if you want really to enjoy yourself in that 
line. Set your mind upon the fancy that he may 
prove false to you. That sort of fooling can go on 
for ever. There is a fund of amusement in it, and 
no end to the heart-rending scenes to be got out of it 
both before and after the discovery — with a big, big D. 
Now death is a simple thing, over and done with in 
no time. It gives no scope for the imagination, and 
there is only one last crowning scene. Your wither- 
ing away to an untimely end and being found by the 
faithful servitor, in the cold light of an early dawn, 
upon the grave of the beloved. With a big; big B, 
this. Forget death, take to the falseness of the loved 
one. It will repay you better." 
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*'0h, no," says Mary, a beautiful light in her dark 
eyes. 

**I see!" says Mrs. Egerton, pinching her ear. 
" Such conceit ! Couldn!t be false to you. To any- 
body else if you like, but not to you ! If such perfect 
trust is a sign of being in love, I must be in love with 
James to a perfectly wild degree." 

**So you are," says Mary with conviction. 

*'Eh?" says Mrs. Egerton. 

** You think you are not, but you are." 

'* You don't say so ! Is that your private opinion, 
publicly expressed ? After all " — meditatively — 
** perhaps I am, but why ? that is the question." 

*' Really, Lena" — with a touch of indignation — 
" sometimes I think that, plain as he is, and lovely as 
you are, you are unworthy of that man 1 " 

** Meaning, presumably, James. But what an 
undignified way to explain him, really Mary," — 
copying Mary's tone exactly — ** sometimes it has 
occurred to me that possibly you may be right. 
Well," says she with a sudden gay recovery of her 
usual self, *' never mind that man ! let us get on to 
the subject in hand." 

*' You mean Marcus.? "asks Mary. **Well, what of 
him ? Except that I am too, too happy. It isn't right 
to be so happy — is it, Lena? It" — nervously — "it 
isn't lucky. " 

Mrs. Egerton turns sharply to her sister. 

" What nonsense you go on with, Mary ! why can't 
you accept a happiness given you without trying to 
find a flaw in it. It is horrible. And you too ! you 
who seem made for happiness." 

**0h, there you are wrong," says Mary faintly. 
*' How does any one dare to be happy in this world. 
The greater the happiness the greater the grief, be- 
cause all things end. Death, Lena, destroys life. " 

" For a bride-elect," says Lena, '* you are the most 
dismal person I ever met. If his influence on you is 
only to have the effect of making you wretched, 
throw him over." 
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''Wretched ! He makes me happier than I have 
ever been. It is not he, but the happiness itself that 
frightens me. Lena," laying her hands suddenly on 
her sister s and looking at her with great large gleam- 
ing eyes, ** sometimes it has occurred to me that 
happiness is not my portion in this life ; that " — she 
pauses— * * that " 

*'What?" asks Mrs. Egerton clasping the other 
hand closely, and looking rather frightened. 

'* Oh, no, it is nothing," says Mary. She releases 
herself from Lena, and, getting up goes over to 
the chimney-piece, and there stands, leaning against 
the mantel-piece. ** It is madness ! I really think," 
turning to Lena with a sort of passion, **that this (you 
know what I mean) has upset me. It is dreadful, 
to be as happy as I am, isn't it ? " 

** You make it dreadful," says Lena. "You think 
too much, my dearest. Be happy ! Surely Heaven 
is not all unkind. Good gracious, where is James ? He 
would be splendid at this sort of thing ; but he is 
never to be had when wanted. " 

Here they both laugh, and Mrs. Egerton catching 
her sister in the humour for it, carries her mind away 
with her to other subjects. 

'*I'm so glad," says she pressing a kiss on Mary's 
cheek. ** It's delightful to think you are going to be 
married to the man of your heart. Not that it is so 
unusual an occurrence as you seem to think. Many a 
girl marries the man she loves, and the men don't 
always die ; so much for your point of view, Mary, 
and now something for mine. I must say it is a 
blessing that one of us is making a departure from 
the orthodox lines that distinguishes our family. I 
feared we were all doomed to the ministry — that is, 
to the Canons and Curates and Deans and Vicars of 
our Church. You, I must say, have made a noble de- 
parture, yet we have undoubtedly got Church on the 
brain. Even /, who had vowed to marry a tinker, a 
tailor, a soldier, a sailor, anything but a clergyman, 
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found myself at last hopelessly embedded in the 
bosom of Mother Church. '* 

* * Is that another name for James ? " asks Mary 
with a little laugh'. " I don't believe one could marry 
one's mother — the law would forbid it ! ' 

*'Mary! '' says her sister solemnly, "this new 
development of yours has had a bad effect upon you ; 
you grow frivolous." 

**Not all the departures in the world could make 
me as frivolous as you are. How James can — eh ? 
what's that, Lena ? " 

'^ Only a knock at the hall door," says Mrs. Eger- 
ton maliciously. ^^His knock, I presume, by your 
air of abject submission. Glad to see he has you in 
such control. He Oh ! how d'ye do, Mr. Car- 
den. Lovely morning, isn't it? Mr. Egerton will be 
home directly, but in the meantime may I leave you 
to Mary's tender mercies ? I have one or two things 
that must be seen to, and she " — with a little delicate 
smile of comprehension to him — "has kept me 
prisoner here for the last hour." 

" You know, then," says Carden,in a man's straight- 
forward way, going up to her and taking her hand 
afresh after that first greeting. 

"I know a little. As little as Mary could help," 
says she, for which Mary blesses her secretly. 

Oh I that he should think she could speak to any- 
one^ even her nearest and dearest, of the sweet glad 
perfect things that passed between him and her. 

"You know this much, at least, that I aspire to be 
your brother," says Carden, with an answering smile. 

" So much, yes 1 You may know a little more: 
that I am very glad to be your sister." She beams 
on him again, presses his haod and goes to the door. 

" A last word and a needful'one." says she, looking 
back at the two she leaves" behino. " Luncheon will 
be ready in ten minutes. I'll try to make it fifteen, 
but beyond that I cannot go." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

, ** Kissing her hair I sat against her feet; 

Wove and unwove it, wound and found it sweet. 
Made fast therewith her hands, drew down her eyes, 
Deep as deep flowers, and dreamy Uke dim skies ; 
With her own tresses bound, and found her fair, 
Kissing her hair." 

Luncheon is a marked success. James, having been 
initiated into the mysteries of this new delightful affair, 
has said a pleasant word or two to Garden, a word that 
has met with a most cordial reception. Mr. Eger- 
ton's strong plain face had been lighted by a smile all 
through luncheon, so much so, indeed, that later on, 
when alone with him, his wife had likened his ap- 
pearance in a distinctly frivolous manner to a " Birth- 
day Illumination. " 

After luncheon, Mrs. Egerton devoutly hoped that 
Providence might put it into the lovers' heads to go 
to the garden. The garden is always the correct place 
for lovers ; it is the time-honoured spot where they are 
always supposed to give voice to their choicest 
inanities. '*The garden," as a rule is all roses and 
honeysuckle and arbours, and earwigs, and such-like 
delicacies, but to the garden to-day these lovers de- 
cline to wander. 

Why,— there isn't the slightest excuse, for. The day 
is lovely beyond its fellows, the last roses of summer 
are rendering the air sweeter than usual, the tiny 
summer-house at the end^of the rows of exquisite 
flowers is in perfect order, and so stands that not a 
window of the house can overlook the inside of it. 
It has been newly done up, so that there isn't a 
hole anywhere where prying eyes could peer — not 
even the children — three in number— could see into 
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that perfect arbour without being themselves first 
seen. 

Yet in a desultory way the lovers drift into the 
drawing room. It is a charming room, certainly, and 
is next best thing to the garden, as we all know, where 
the newly affianced are concerned. The best room in 
the house is the one they usually choose, in which to 
seclude themselves, on the principle, doubtless, that 
nothing is too good for the blest ! 

Mrs. Egerton gives way to a loud sigh and a sup- 
pressed bad word as she sees them wend their way 
thither. People are sure to call this afternoon, and to 
enter that room is to bring down black looks, and 
muttered anathemas upon her head. Why on earth 
couldn't they have gone into the garden ? James is 
in the library (busy, he says), so nobody can be shown 
in there, and the morning room has been turned out 
by that troublesome under-housemaid, who is always 
being officiously energetic just when she isn't wanted 
to do anything but keep herself quiet. 

To the drawing-room, in spite of all that, Mary and 
Garden go. It is a charming room, soft, subdued, 
full of flowers with nothing of the air of the ordinary 
parsonage about it. Mr. Egerton was too well off 
for that, having a considerable private income of his 
own. In all the deep embrasures of the windows, tall 
stands of scented blossoms stand, with easy-chairs 
beside them, that the hanging curtains of rich Indian 
stuff almost hide. The furniture is exquisitely arranged, 
the screens being neither too many, nor too high, and 
the lights beautifully managed. There are a few 
choice water-colours on the walls, and a good deal of 
splendid Oriental work in cabinets and china. Mr. 
Egerton, before his marriage, had been something of 
a traveller. 

*' You have a delightful sister," says Garden when 
they find themselves alone, and a few preliminaries 
have been gone through. 

'Tm so glad you like Lena. Some people don't^ 
you know, they think her satirical, but she isn't. She 
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is nothing if not really kind and good in every way." 

** Well, I could fancy her satirical." 

'* I know what you mean, but it is only to those 
who are really horrid — people who offend her — to 
her friends ^" 

** She is all things. I can fancy that too. I hope 
she will make me her friend. I can't tell you how I 
admire her. I think her " 

*' Don't say it." 

"Say what?" 

" That you think her the most charming person 
you ever met." 

*'0h, nonsense I" He laughs, and so does she, 
and after another preliminary, she goes on again. 

*'Sheis very glad about us, you know," hurriedly. 

*'I assure you, M 1 assure you" — hurriedly — 

"she said all sorts of nice things about it." 

"I can't think, darling" — in an aggrieved way — 
*' why you find a diiSiculty about calling me by my 
name. Do you know, Mary, I used to call you by 
yours (to myself, of course) from the very first time I 
saw you. Mary I What a name it is. No wonder 
Byron said he had a * passion for it' But you — I 
don't believe you used to think of me at all — in any 
way." 

**Ah, I thought of you too much," says she, smil- 
ing, while her lovely gentle eyes fill with tears. ** So 
much that I was afraid to think of you — that sounds 
like nonsense, I know, but it is quite, quite true. I 
should not have dared to call you Marcus to myself, 
or to any one else. Oh I certainly " — with a quick 
blush — " never to myself." 

" But now." 

"Oh! Now " She laughs and hesitates. 

"Say it, Mary." 

She puts up her hand to keep him off, laughing and 
protesting still, and then suddenly "Marcus, Marcus, 
Marcus ! ' cries she, and runs into his arms. 

' * But to return to Lena, " says she presently. ' ' You 
know now, from this out " — with a little glance and 
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a pressure of his hand — '* I shall tell you everything, 
because" (sweetly) ** you are just the same as myself. 
Well, Mrs. Seatoun can't bear Lena. That distresses 
me, because you must know that I like Mrs. Seatoun 
—in a way — and that she should not like Lena seems 
so odd ! If I hated Mrs. Seatoun of course it would 
not matter, I should not feel it then, but as it is " 

'* I shouldn't bother about it "says Garden. "If 
Lena (you see how brotherly I am getting) has only 
one person to hate her in the whole wide militant 
world, she is the most fortunate person I have ever 
met." 

*'0h, there are others, of course. But" — with a 
shrug of her pretty shoulders — "they don't count. 

There is Mrs. Mordaunt for example and Quick I 

Go over there, far away ! — Go \ " 

As Lena with much trepidation and a truly amazing 
number of turns of the door handle, enters the room 
accompanied by Mrs. Mordaunt, of all people, she 
finds her sister carefully watering the plants in the 
upper window with Mr. Garden at a respectable dis- 
tance, discoursing to her of the latest parliamentary 
news. 

Poor Lena casts an apologetic glance at Mary, but 
nothing more can be done. Mrs. Mordaunt opens 
up quite a flood of conversation upon Garden, who 
to judge by his appearance is becoming rapidly 
drowned by it. Under cover of this deluge Mary 
approaches her sister. 

" Don't be so unhappy ! " says she in a light whis- 
per, that is tinged with a pretty mockery, ** we shall 
survive it. Only — Lena— -c?o take her off the poor 
fellow's shoulders until we can make our escape." 

" Make it soon I " says Lena. 

" As soon as ever we can, but you know how that 
woman talks and we don't want to be — how is it ? 
well you know — asked questions yet. Oh, Lena, we 
are giving you a great deal of trouble, aren't we ? but 
you know there is nobody but you, and " 

"Not a bit, not a bit" — genially — "just cut away 
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whenever you can, and thank Heaven that you have 
left her behind you. '* Now " — indignantly — *' what 
could have brought her here to-day of all days. She 
must have got an inkling somewhere ! " 

She steps lightly across the room to where Mrs. 
Mordaunt and Garden are standing — the latter as 
silent as courtesy will permit, the former full of play. 

** Looking at that cabinet, Mrs. Mordaunt? I knew 
you would notice it. Isn't it charming, unique, chic^ 
or whatever the most fashionable word now is. 
Come over here and examine it more closely, you 
have a pretty taste in this sort of thing, I know." 
(Mrs. Mordaunt had once bought a second-hand 
mahogany tal-boy at an auction in Irkton which she 
persists in looking upon, as a receptacle for insects, 
seaweed, birds' eggs, and nauseas of all kinds. 

"Very nice, very nice indeed," says Mrs. Mor- 
daunt, who has been led astray by that crafty allusion 
to her, as a first-class connoisseur in hric h brae. 

**Yes, isn't it perfect? Avery heart /call it; I 
fell in love with it one day when last I was in town, 
and James bought it for me." 

" What a delightful husband," says Mrs. Mordaunt 
with a rather set smile. 

"No, no," laughing, and gradually edging Mrs. 
Mordaunt away from the spot where that fateful 
window can be seen, with its two anxious occupants. 
"You mustn't run away with Ihal idea, I fancy Mr. 
Egerton knew he should not have a single quiet 
moment until the cabinet was under his roof, and so 
for his own soul's peace he bought it for me. " 

"It is a very pleasing bit of furniture," says Mrs. 
Mordaunt, just as if the pnceless article in question 
was a serviceable chest of drawers. 

"Yes, isn't it ? " — as genially as if the praise of her 
cabinet had been all it ought to be, and talking 
against time. "It has been quite a joy to me since 
it walked in the doors and " — quaintly — " a joy to the 
household, too ; I have forgotten to scold anybody 
since its arrival, James included. The children, the 
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servants, all, now go scot free. I haven't the heart 
to make any one sad when I myself feel so happy." 
She smiles at Mrs. Mordaunt in a brilliant fashion, 
and casts a slight glance at the one window on which 
her mind is set. Those two idiots, are they still 
there ? Yes they are / Good Heavens ! if she had 
been in Mary's place what a little time it would have 
taken her to jump from the window-sill to the grass 
plot beneath. The world is growing old. 

* * Dear Mrs. Egerton, to feel so much pleasure in a 
bit of wood and — er " 

** Oh, it isn't so much the wood and the ' er,' " says 
Mrs. Egerton smiling beautifully, * 'it is just the fact 
that I liked it. ^ It might be cheap or hideous (to 
other eyes) or misshapen, anything but — I fancied it. 
Some one has said that as we grow old we give up 
toys. That some one is a fool, and his remark un- 
worthy of notice. Do we ever abandon our toys ? 
Do we not adore them and cling to them all our lives, 
in one shape or another ? and still continuing like 
children, is it not true that the more battered our 
toys are, the more we love them ? " 

Having given this question to Mrs. Mordaunt, she 
again casts a hasty glance at the window. Still it is 
darkened by two figures. In a sort of frenzy she 
goes on. 

'*Yes, battered — that is how we like our toys 
nowadays. I wouldn't have this darling old cabinet 
without its broken corner for anything. That corre- 
sponds to the good old doll's broken nose, doesn't it ? 
It makes it all the dearer." 

"In every sense no doubt," says Mrs. Mordaunt 
with a sniff. 

**True, true," — gaily — ''though I am afraid you 
have spoilt my simile. Battering does not make 
the dolly * dearer ' in your sense of the word. Still I 
maintain we keep children always, so far as toys go. 
This " — patting the cabinet with a pretty affectation 
of affection — ** is my last toy." 
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**I thought the baby would have been that," says 
Mrs. Mordaunt slowly, reprovingly. 
i **Pouf! what a mad fancy," cries Lena with an air 

j of disdain — who in reality is the tenderest mother 

I alive. '* Babies are to be seen every day, but a 

I cabinet like this " 

\ She pauses, surely she has given them sufficient 

* time now to make their escape. If they have not 
; profited by it, then the loss be on their own heads. To 

the utmost limit her patience, her power of conver- 
sation, has been stretched. After this (if they have 
not vanished through the window) *' the deluge," or, 
in other words, an hour of Mrs. Mordaunt. She 
glances quickly round, the window is open, the 
window recess is empty, so is the room save for 
Mrs. Mordaunt and herself. 

**How time has flown," says Lena brightly — 
**Mary and Mr. Garden have evidently gone into 
the library to look for their tea. We generally have 
it there when James is at home. Come, let us join 
Ihem." 

''Dear me !" says Mrs.- Mordaunt with a shiver 
'* Was that window open when first I came in? Do 
you know, I should never have thought it." 

• ••••• 

*' Now go, go, go I " Mary is saying to Marcus, in 
I the garden whither they were driven. **Mrs. Mor- 

I daunt must have finished her tea by this time, and 

f^. she will say all sorts of dreadful things, if I am not 

• en evidence before she leaves." 
) ** Let her say them." 

'\ *'But there is Lena, she might be vexed." 

''Well, ril go in with you." 
f "No, you must not, indeed," colouring warmly. 

] * ' Do you want them all to be talking about us — and 

for so long a time too ? " 
\ ** There will be no long time !" 

** Well of course " — growing confused — "not long, 

certainly, but " 

"However short the time, I confess it will be long 

i 
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to me. And a month means thirty days at the 
lowest. " 

** A month!" 

**Mary, why not "i If we are to spend our lives 
together — if we ijuani to spend our lives together, why 
put off the commencement of the thing we most 
desire ? why waste the precious moments ? Mary, 
think how short the longest life must be, and " 

"You don't lei me think," says she laying her hand 
npon her heart. He takes it from her heart and lays 
it on his own. 

** Why should you think ; it is all true what I have 
said, is it not, my beloved? We want to spend our 
lives together. Let us begin the spending soon 
then. " 

Her face is a little pale, her eyes brilliant as she 
looks at him. 

''There is one thing," says she, smiling. "You 
will always have everything your own way." 

"Because" — pressing her fingers to his lips — "that 
will be your way." 

"Ah, sophist! Well," — with a quick sigh — "I 
must think it over in spite of all you have said. " 

" You are as obstinate as Arabella. Did I tell you 
what she said to me yesterday ? " 

"Yes, you told me." 

" Ah ! did I ? I grow stupid ; I can remember only 
one thing now." 

* ' And that ? " glancing shyly at him as if antici- 
pating the reply. 

" That I love you ! " 

" It is enough ! " says Mary turning upon him a 
soft lingering beautiful smile. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

" And on that cheek and o'er that brow 
So soft, so cakn, yet eloquent, 
The smiles that win, the tints ^hat glow 
But tell of days in goodness spent, 
A mind at peace with all below, 
A heart whose love is innocent.*' 

The wedding day has dawned at last Has dawned 
and grown and blossomed into a thing of beauty ! 
Was ever yet a finer day ? 

Though Autumn now is with us, and trees begin 
to cast their leaves to earth, still to-day a last glimpse 
of summer at its very best has been vouchsafed us. 
Not a breath stirs the gentle air ! the wind has flown 
away to some less sacred spot. The birds are sing- 
ing their very hearts out, as if for joy of the approach- 
ing nuptials, whilst high overhead the mighty Sun, 
Great Sol — rides triumphant, smiling gloriously and 
putting forth all his strength to deck the earth 
beneath, in honour of the lovely bride. 

Sweet spasms of sunlight glide from window to 
window lighting up the gaunt old house right royally; 
warming each comer and flitting nervously from 
pane to pane, yet always resting somewhere, as if to 
tell the bride they await her coming, and will attend 
her to the end. Restless sunbeams ! Now here, 
now there, now in the bride's chamber, where Lena 
Egerton upon her knees is re-adjusting a refractory 
bit of orange blossom on the bridal gown. Now 
peeping into the dining-room where the wedding 
breakfast is laid out in all its pomp and ceremony — 
a flying peep this last, and no wonder — the shining 
glories of the wedding cake within being strong 
enough to almost extinguish their own. 
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The air is balmy. Some one has thrown up a 
window, and in this sweet air rushes, with delicious, 
daring strength ; outside it has its own free way, and 
revels merrily amongst the flowers. The old garden 
is, mdeed, a vision of delight, a ** very wilderness of 
sweets." 

" Sunlight seeking hidden shadow touch'd 
The green leaves all a tremble with gold light," 

From afar the Cathedral bells can now be heard 
chiming merrily. All down this quiet, old-fashioned 
street they ring, waking it to sudden, quicker life. 
Every house is agape, as it were. All the windows 
are thrown up, neighbours eager, excited, are stand- 
ing — some discreetly hidden behind the drawing-room 
curtains — some more distinctly to be seen. Miss Sea- 
toun's wedding is the event of the season, so far as 
Irkton is concerned. 

The Bishop had expressed a desire to take part in 
the ceremony. He had, indeed, been delightful about 
the whole matter, in his own fat, suave way, and had 
given a charming present. There were those who 
hinted that he would have been very glad to instal 
Mary as mistress of the Palace. However that might 
be, he had been very specially anxious that all honour 
should be done her, and it is chiefly through his 
directions that the old and lovely Cathedral is such a 
marvel of beauty on this, her wedding day. He had 
been ably seconded by the entire parish, for is not 
Mary the friend of all the little children round, and they, 
under supervision, had begged and borrowed — and, 
I'm afraid, in some instances — stolen, every flower 
that was to be had in Irkton for this auspicious occa- 
sion. 

• • • • • ' • 

And now the bride has gone up the aisle leaning on 
her brother's arm ; the bridegroom, already at the 
altar, makes a little step forward to receive her. He 
takes her hand ; he is very pale, paler than the bride, 
but his face is singularly beautiful, because of the 
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strong, earnest light that warms it. For a moment 
their eyes meet. It is a strange glance. Not the 
nervous, hurried one we all know, and expect, but 
one steady, lingering. Passion, pure and honest, 
there is in it beyond doubt, but something more, 
something above and beyond all that, something 
stronger, higher, more lasting. Belief is in it, and 
mutual trust, and love, and hope. 

The children, who had flung their flowers beneath 
her feet, are now standing wrapt in ^ charmed silence 
listening to the ceremony, forgetting even to nudge 
each other, in their admiration of the bride. They 
note, however, that the Bishop's voice is more than 
usually impressive, and that the Archdeacon's is tremu- 
lous, though filled with happiness. It is plain that 
there is no misgiving in his mind about giving his 
daughter to Garden. Pride, rather, is in his heart. 
Such a gentle pride, in such a gentle heart ! When 
did pride, for himself, ever enter therein ? 

And now it is all over. Mary is Mary Seatoun no 
longer, and it is a grave but happy Mary Garden that 
walks down the aisle, her husband beside her. The 
flowers lie thick about her feet Life smiles, surely 
all things are well with her ! 

• •••■• 

" Did you ever see such a lovely wedding } " says 
Arabella to Lord Rilminster when she finds herself 
once more in the drawing-room at home with all the 
guests buzzing round her. She had been sole bride's- 
maid, and had rather revelled in that fact — the sole 
graum-up bride's-maid, at all events — little Mary Eger- 
ton, a pretty thing of about five years, and a special 
delight of Mary's — had been the second. 

*' Seldom," says Rilminster, who is generally dis- 
appointing, though he doesn't mean it. 

** Seldom ! " — with distinct annoyanqe. " And at 
those other more — more lovely weddings, did you 
always maintain a demeanour as gloomy as you do 
now ? " 

*' Gloomy ? I'm not gloomy," says Rilminster. 
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*' Aren't you ? "—sarcastically. ''Well"— with a 
rather impertinent tilt of her youthful nose — ''you 
ought to know. But "^turning upon him suddenly 
with a revengeful sharpness that entirely disconcerts 
him. *' Do you never laugh ? " 

''Why?;: 

"That is no answer, O great logician I Try it 
again ? Do you never laugh ? " 

' ' Laugh I " echoes he, dismayed. He fumbles for 
his eyeglass, and, as usual, misses that terrible little 
swaying black cord, that holds it. •" Laugh I " Again 
he tries for the cord, and again grows visibly un- 
happy, without gaining any sympathy whatsoever 
from the hard-hearted person beside him. Having 
fumbled for the cord until hope is dead and he fee$ 
that if he were a woman he would be upon the point 
oi tears, he turns to her once more. " Laugh I " says 
he, as stoutly as though he were the captain of a 
first-class brigand band, belonging to the Savoy. 
"Certainly I can laugh." 

"At me I " says she. "That is what you mean, I 
daresay. I guessed, indeed, that your laughing 
powers were a late acquisition." 

" Why, again, O famous theorist? " says he, pluck- 
ing up enough courage, through anger at her cruelty, 
to pay her back in her own coin. 

"Because whenever you smile you drop your 
glasses, a sure sign of want of practice, " says she, 
smiling herself, somewhat maliciously. 

" Well, Tve dropped them now with a vengeance," 
says he. " Won't you help me to find them ? " 

" Oh, here they are," says she, placing them in his 
hand with an impatient air. 

"A thousand thanks," says Rilminster. "Well, 
but to come back to our first thought. Why should I 
laugh just now ? " 

' ' I have told you, because it is such a lovely wed- 
ding," says Arabella with determination. 

' ' Lovely weddings are not always a cause for 
mirth." 
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'' This one is." 

** You think so, and yet you are losing your sister ? " 

'* I know " — with suspicious alacrity — * ' that my sis- 
ter is going to be quite happy. Is that not a reason 
for mirth ? You must *' — this time with a suspicious 
asperity — ** be the most selfish person in the world if 
you don't think so. Look at me ! As you say, I am 
going to lose her, and yet I am dying to laugh, yes 
dying" says Arabella defiantly — who in truth is dying 
to cry. 

** Fm looking," says Rilminster, who has cast a 
swift glance at her through the recovered glasses, and 
who has been lost in wonder ever since. 

** Well, I wish you wouldn't," says Arabella, turn- 
ing away in a most ungrateful fashion. 

* * Wouldn't what ? " — anxiously. 
*'Lookat me." 

' * Surely the cat may look at the queen ? " 

* * I'm no queen ; besides, you didn't mean that.-" 
"There are a great many queens who are not 

crowned." 

*' And a great many cats who wear no fur ! " She 
is evidently still far from being mollified. 

Rilminster, to his own discomfiture finds himself 
now convulsed with mirth. It is a new emotion and 
like most new things is uncertain. It certainly can 
not have arisen out of any suspicion of wit in tbe girl 
now solemnly regarding him ; and therein lies its 
crime with her. He is evidently laughing not with 
her, but at her ! 

** Idiot as I may be," says she. '*Nay," — with 
awful meaning — ** as / must be, when so learned 
a person as you have seen cause to laugh at me, 
still-—" 

* ' Miss Seatoun, surely," — he is solemn enough now 
for a judge of assizes. 

*'0h, it doesn't matter," says Arabella, turning his 
apology to one side. "All I objected to was that 
you studied my looks ! " 

"They are charming looks," says Rilminster. 
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*' They are better looks than some other people's/' 
says Arabella, who in truth ought to be in her school- 
room. 

*'That is beyond question," says Rilminster. 

'* It is indeed ; I am honest, at all events. What I 
hate about some people is, that ^they don't look what 
they are." 

* * Is ' some people ' me ? " 

''Yes." 

"And how do I look?" 

''Ninety ! " says she spitefully. " Though you do 
say you are only twenty-seven ! " 

Lord Rilminster once more struggles with an over- 
powering desire for laughter. It is a remarkable fact 
that of all the people he has ever met, this foolish, 
extremely rude, but also extremely pretty child, has 
alone had the power to rouse within him unmistak- 
able longings for mirth. Perhaps gratitude for this 
fresh sensation has had something to do with the 
undeniable liking for her that is growing and thriving 
within his still wonderfully youthful breast. 

"You shouldn't believe what 'they' say," says 
he, stifling his desire for laughter, lest he should 
rouse her wrath afresh. "It js all the other way 
round. I am ninety, in spite of the ridiculous twenty- 
seven with which ' they ' credit me ! " 

"That's nonsense too 1 " says Arabella. "If you 
were ninety you wouldn't be so thin as you are. " 

* ' Some old gentlemen are always lean. " 

*^Some\ but the generality are fat. If you are 
ninety, as you say you are, why aren't jyou fat? 

" You may as well ask me why my nose is so big ? 
says he humbly. 

Arabella reddens — so hard, that the tears once 
again shine within her eyes : she makes a movement 
as if a little shocked. 

"You mean by that," says she in a low tone, 
' ' that I have been extremely rude ! " 

"Oh, no," says Rilminster, shocked in his turn, 
and indeed to accuse her of anything was the last 
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thought in his mind. ** I give you my word I never 
meant that." 

** Didn't you?" — with open disbeliel 

''Why should you think I did? " 

" I don't know, — your face perhaps." 

" My face I It is an unlucky one at all times, but 
just now if it has offended you I Well, on my head 
be it I And the sooner my head is cut off the better. 
However I didn't mean it. " 

"Didn't you?" — again, and with even greater dis- 
belief. "Do you think I don't know how people 
look when they — they are going to be horrid ? Mrs. 
Seatoun always looks just as you look now, when she 
is going to ask me where I went to when service 
was over on Sunday evening, or why I wasn't in the 
schoolroom when the jam was to be labelled, — 
or " 

"Well, why shouldn't she ask you? "says Ril- 
minster. 

" Why, I wasn't in the schoolroom when ? " 

" No, where you went to when the evening service 
was over." 

" Why should she ask me ? " 

''V^hy shouldn't she?" 

" Do you mean to tell me, that Mrs. Seatoun has 
any right to ask me questions ? " 

' ' Certainly she has. She is your mother — in the 
eye of the law, at all events. " 

" I care for no law,'* says the youngest Miss Sea- 
toun with admirable courage. " Law ! what has law 
to do with me ? " 

What indeed ! 

"Mrs. Seatoun may marry my father as much as 
ever she likes, " this with venomous insinuation that in 
all probability Mrs. Seatoun, out of pure cussedness, 
is about to go on marrying her father over and over 
again time out of mind. "But she hasn't married. 
me, you know." 

"No," says Rilminster who is now gradually 
drawing into his boots. 
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**For all that, you think me wrong," says Arabella. 
" You think I ought to obey — I can see it in your eyes. 
You are looking the very image of her when she is in her 
crankiest mood." 

" Eh ? " says Rilminster, who considers Mrs. Seatoun 
one of the ugliest people he has ever seen. 

He gets lost in a terrified fog. Of late it has begun to 
dawn upon him that he has been saying unconscionable 
things of Mrs. Seatoun. 

Arabella hesitates a moment and then gives way to 
mirth. 

"Well, this makes us quits," says she, lifting to his 
a charming pair of eyes, more mischievous, perhaps, than 
contrite. ** You have said dreadful things to me, but I 
flatter myself I have outdone you, to compare you to 
Mrs. Seatoun ! Ah ! you will find it hard to beat that \ " 

A tiny form brushing past her at this moment gains 
her attention. 

"Why, Mary, is that you?" says she, catching hold 
of the second bride's-maid. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

" Moderation is the silken string running 
Through the pearl chain of aU virtues.'* 

J* Let the world slide, let the world go ! 
A fig for care, and a fig for woe ! " 

The second bride's-maid is something well worth 
looking at. She is tall for her years — which are five 
— and slim, and her eyes are blue as the Heaven above, 
and her mouth is like a red red rose. Her curly hair 
stands out like a golden aureole all around her dainty 
head, her nose is somewhat tilted. As she turns in re- 
sponse to her young aunt's query, she lifts a face that 
indeed would be difficult to rival. 

** Fairest that ever sprang firom Eve ! *' 

" Oh ! I must go, I must go," says Miss Egerton 
twisting and wriggling in her aunt's embrace. 
" Mother said I was to keep very quiet, and to just 
walk up and down, and answer people nicely when 
they spoke to me." 

" Well^ answer me nicely." 

" I can't, you make me laugh," with an irresistible 
giggle. 

*' I suppose, madam, you can laugh and be nice 
too." 

" No, I can't," shaking her little fluffy head. 

" Why ?" asks Rilminster who has been watching 
her with some amusement. 

But the second bride's-maid is not to be drawn by a 
stranger. That she is a person not only of beauty 
but of dignity, is shown by her change of demeanour 
as he addresses her. 

** I was speaking to Bella," says she. 
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" Oh ! I beg pardon I'm sure," says Rilminster. 

** That's naughty," says Bella promptly. " That's 
not being nice. Mother would be horrified if she 
heard that." She turns to Rilminster. "Between 
you and me, " says she in a whisper, ' * Mother wouldn't. 
Lena always roars with laughter over the children's 
shortcomings in society." 

*' Lena shows her sense," says he. 

** I'm not naughty," says Miss Egerton, *' and I'll 
be nice now." She looks up at Lord Rilminster. 
" The reason I didn't want to laugh," says she gravely, 
" is because of my mouth. I mustn't open it. Mammy 
says I'm like old Susan Martin when I do. " 

*' I've not had the pleasure of old Susan Martin's 
acquaintance," says Lord Rilminster with a gravity 
that knocks hers completely into the shade. " But 
if she is like you, I congratulate her. Still to laugh 
with one's mouth shut must be a difficult feat. I 
should think it would take Mephistopheles himself to 
perform it. But why must your mouth be shut } " 

'* Auntie knows I But after all, I'll tell you," says 
the little maiden sedately. " The fact is I'm not go- 
ing out just now." 

" Oh," says Rilminster. 

" No, I'm not going out at present," with quite an 
air. " Indeed mammy says I am not to go into so- 
ciety again, until my teeth come back to me /" 

** Ha-ha-ha ! " says Rilminster. It is so seldom he 
gives way to weaknesses of this sort, th^t both Ara- 
bella and the child stare at him. 

" What are you laughing at? " asked the latter in- 
quisitively. It is evident that the idea that she might 
be the cause of this mirth, has not entered into her. 

*' Oh, nothing, nothing," says he. 

** That's what pappy says when we ask him what 
he's putting in his sermons," says Miss Egerton with 
fine disgust. ' * There must be something somewhere, * 
and with a last tilt of her pretty pink chin, she runs 
past them to another group farther on. 

A child's patience is as short as its years, and to 
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ask a question, and receive no answer, is iniquity in 
its eyes ! 



The breakfast is over. The bride has gone upstairs 
to change her gown. There is a little lull. Mrs. 
Egerton, who is looking her handsomest to-day, is 
moving from guest to guest, saying all sorts of pretty 
things to everybody. She is indfeed specially brilliant. 
She is determined the day shall be a great success 
and therefore puts out all her powers to achieve her 
end. 

Indeed, who is there but herself to fill the breach ? 
Her poor father's wife — she tells herself, if left alone 
to entertain the many guests, will indubitably make 
the day a failure, therefore she, Lena, will come for- 
ward and do her little best. 

And yet Mrs. Seatoun, despised as she is by some 
of her husband's children, had done a good deal to- 
wards the perfecting of this wedding. To her is due 
the charming trousseau that just now is lying scat- 
tered abroad on the upper landing in boxes, portman- 
teaus, and trunks. The Archdeacon's hundred and 
fifty pounds (all he could spare towards the trousseau) 
had seemed to go such a short way, that Mrs. Seatoun 
had changed it to three hundred and fifty, whereon all 
things grew smooth. 

In the queer, ungracious way that belongs to her, 
she had told Mary that she wished her husband's 
daughter to go well gowned into the world, and her 
husband's keeping.' Mary had been stricken to 
silence by this tremendous speech, but afterwards had 
accepted the cheque presented stiffly to her by her 
step-mother, and had thanked, as warmly as she dared, 
the owner of it. But something in the latter's manner 
of giving had dwarfed the gratitude of the receiver. 
Indeed the gift had been received almost as ungra- 
ciously as it had been given. 

Mrs. Seatoun, as a fact, had been distinctly gener- 
ous, but in the matter of accepting thanks, she had 
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been ungenerous, Mary had made an advance, had 
begun to say a great deal, but Mrs. Seatoun would 
have none of it. With the strange perversity that 
characterises her, and would in another be called 
pride, she disdained to purchase an affection, whilst 
ever yearning for it 1 No. To buy it 1 — that was 
beyond Mrs. Seatoun, low-bom though undoubtedly 
she was. 

Yet, no one, not even Mary herself, knows how 
dear she is to this strange, uncomfortable, silent wo- 
man ; Mary- of all the children had been the only one 
friendly with her from the beginning. Mary's sweet 
earnest nature had perhaps in a measure pierced 
through the crust of acidity that hides her step- 
mother's really kindly nature from the world. Mary 
alone, of all of them, had never been rude to her, or 
indignant with her, or angry with her. Mary alone 
had given her only gentle smiles, and words as gen- 
tle. Mary she loves ! 

Yet who could have guessed it ? Unknown to the 
girl she had taken her to her heart. She is nothing 
to Mary — but Mary is much to her — and to make the 
child happy has become one of the desires of her life. 
It had given her honest pleasure to send her forth 
handsomely apparelled into her new life. But Mary 
had not known that she was pleased. She gave, and 
gave, and gave, with an unsparing hand, but always 
with an " I want no thanks " sort of look, that chilled 
the eager gratitude upon the girl's lips. 

Well, there is no doubt Mrs. Seatoun has her re- 
ward and gratification to-day in the knowledge that 
it has been a great success, and that the Archdeacon 
is going about looking as happy as possible. His 
tall lean figure is more upright than usual, his eyes — 
so like Mary's — are full of brilliance. There has not 
been a single flaw, everybody is saying : it is the 
gayest, brightest wedding they have ever been at — 
nothing but sunshine out of doors, and within — 
nothing but sunshine too ! 

Nothing occurs to mar the general air of joyousness 
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; that is filling the old house. Even the bride — com- 

ing downstairs clad for her journey, and preparing to 
bid them all good-bye — has forgotten the orthodox 
tears, and is giving them, instead, soft radiant smiles, 
\ \ She is a little paler, it is true, and when she turns to 

. \ embrace her father, the pretty smile dies. She clings 

to him for a moment, and he to her. 

'*God bless you, Mary ! now and always ! God 
bless you, my dearest child ! " It is the merest 
whisper, but the * ' dearest " has a strange significance. 
In this moment of parting, with his heart full of love 
and regret, and loneliness, the Archdeacon's secret es- 
capes. Mary knows herself (if no one else knows it) 
to be, indeed, his dearest child. 
\ \ Lena and Arabella have kissed her, half in tears, 

1;. j half in laughter. Arthur has patted her delicately on 

the back, and told her "To keep up her pecker ; " the 
last to bid her good-bye is Mrs. Seatoun. 

'* Good-bye," says Mary throwing her arms round 
her step-mother's neck, reckless in this last instant 
about receiving a repulse. But repulse there is none, 
i To Mary's everlasting astonishment, she finds herself 

clasped in an embrace so warm, so eager, so entirely 
loving, that it leaves nothing to be desired. Affec- 
tion is in it, and more than that, actual love. 
It is over in a moment. 

" Go ! " says Mrs. Seatoun, in a stifled tone, push- 
r* \\ ing her from her. Mary stands irresolute, only to see 

\ || Mrs. Seatoun move quickly towards one of the doors 

>. K in the hall, and disappear behind it. Was she crying ? 

■; !! Oh, no, impossible ! There is no time for conjecture, 

i'^ however. Marcus is calling her to make haste, or 



) she will miss the train. A last hurried kiss to the 

Archdeacon — a word from him to Garden. 

"Take care of her, Marcus, guard her — cherish 
her." 

"As the apple of my eye," says Garden, with a 
laugh that has a suspicion of tears in it. " Don't you 
knavo how I shall guard her ? " 

Then it is all at an end I The carriage has driven 
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off ! The guests have done wonders with nee and 
old shoes ! and, well — what is to be done next ? The 
usual blank feeling has overtaken those left behind. 

*'It is over," says Hilda Stewart, turning to Arthur 
Seatoun, who is standing near her. 

** Well, yes, it is all over with her, certainly." 

'*What a way to put it. But the ceremony, I 
mean, and I'm so sorry* It was the most charm- 
ing wedding in every way. Even mother, who has 
seen so many, says that." 

' ' Your mother would have seen a good many, no 
doubt." He grows thoughtful as he thinks of all the 
Tommys, and Harrys, and Maudies, and Lucys she 
has put through their weddings. *' And you ? " says 
he. 

'*It is my first, and I daresay this is such a dull 
place, it will be my last." 

''Not your last, certainly. There is always your 
own to look forward to." 

" Looking forward is the stupidest of all diversions. 
I like the present I have liked Mary's wedding, so 
cheerful, so sunny — not a tear. Tears are so un- 
lucky ; I call it the luckiest wedding possible. One 
feels sure that nothing will ever come of it but happi- 
ness the most perfect." 

'* We will hope so, at all events." 

* ' We may be sure of it. Mary has just the sort of 
face that carries luck with it. She is as near perfec- 
tion as one can imagine. And Mr. Garden Is almost 
as perfect as she is. Don't you think so ? " 

''No, I don't." 

"Oh, well ! you are her brother, of course, and — " 

"My refusal to regard Garden as a rara avis, has 
nothing to do with fraternal feeling," says Arthur, 
screwing his glass into his eye with determination. 
"Anything you like but that ! I do not thmk Garden 
perfection, and I must request that you will not 
think him so either." 

" I am afraid I shall have to refuse that request ; 
though, after all" — ^with an artless smile — "I don't 
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know that I did call your sister perfection, abso- 
lutely I." 

'*No," says Arthur, calmly ignoring his mistake. 
"It was Garden you called by that name ! " 

' * Nonsense, Arthur, " — indignantly. — * ' Perfection ! 
Is that a name for any man ? ' 

**I had hoped you would consider it a fit and 
proper name for me ! " 

** Had you? How delightful of you 1 They say 
one can live a long time on hope. — But to return to a 
more mteresting subject. 

*' A more interesting- 

** To Mary I I often thought I should never see 
any one good enough to marry Mary, but I have seen 
Mr. Garden." 

**It is well for Garden," says Mr. Seatoun, in a 
gloomy tone full of possibilities, **that he is at this 
moment a married man I " 

''Ah ! " — enthusiastically — '*that is what I think, 
so glad you agree with me. But why ? " 

* * Because if not, he would be a dead one ! " 

*' Pshaw I" says Miss Stewart with deep disgust, 
and then : '* Nature certainly was at a low ebb when 
you were bom ; dear me ! " — with a long sigh — "so 
the day is over ! Such a long time m looking for- 
ward to it, such a mere minute in the realization of 
it. Well it was a pretty sight, and now that it is past 
I feel lonely. Irkton won't be half a place now Mary 
has gone." 

"Gone?" 

"Well, married ! "—disconsolately. "It is all the 



same. " 



"Is it really? To speak of a person as 'gone' 
usually means that he or she is dead," says Mr. Sea- 
toun in an aggrieved tone. ' * Am I to understand that 
mamage to you means death ? " 

"You may understand at all events that I think it 
creates chaos m a girl's mind. You say good-bye to 
the friend you know — or you think you know — just 
before her marriage ; you meet her twelve months 
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afterwards, and she is an entirely different person." 

"And an entirely improved person.'' 

"Not always." 

* ' Prej udice blinds you to that fact. Married women 
are as a rule the nicest women, because naturally it 
is the nicest girls who get married." 

"At that rate I shall not have long to wait," says 
she saucily. 

"Still, wait a //if/fe," says he. "In the meantime 
try to cultivate a more lenient view of matrimony." 

"Why.?" 

" For my sake." 

" And why for yours ? *' 

"Oh ! HUda ! This from you !" says Arthur taking 
an early English attitude upon the spot. 

" Pouf ! What a fool you can be," says Miss Stewart 
with more temper than elegance, it must be admitted. 
She raises one pretty shoulder ever so slightly— turns 
and leaves him. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

'*In her is high6 beauty without pride.'* 

" O sudden woe, that ev'r art successour 
To worldly bliss ! spent is with bitterness 
Th' end of our joy . " 



)) 



The house is ablaze with lights, and to-night espe- 
cially full. This winter season in town has proved a 
better one than usual. Stalls, balcony, boxes are alike 
crowded. The play — a fashionable one — is drawing 
to its close. The curtain has Just fallen on the third 
act. 

In one of the boxes Mary Garden — a far lovelier 
woman than the girl Mary Seatoun has ever been — 
is leaning back talking gaily to her companions, her 
husband, and a cousin of his, Mrs. Archdale. Mary, 
m her soft gown of white and gold, is attracting a good 
deal of attention. Many eyes are directed towards 
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her box. She is indeed something beyond expression, 
beautiful, as she leans forward towards the stage with 
dark gleaming eyes, and pretty happy lips parted 
by a delightful smile. Her nut-brown hair is drawn 
up to the top of her head, the shining tresses of it lit 
by diamond stars — ^his last gift. The long suede glove 
has slipped in a measure from her lovely arms, leaving 
the fair skin of them, to show how far fairer they are 
than even the silken whiteness of the gown on which 
they rest. She leans forward, laughing gaily, the string 
of brilliants round her neck making ever brighter the 
joyous eyes above them. She is speaking more im- 
mediately to Mrs. Archdale but always her glance 
seeks her husband, her eyes rest on his, that are 
always so ready to respond. 

To tell the truth both she and Marcus could have 
dispensed with Mrs. Arphdale, but she too is staying- 
at Claridge's and it seemed only decent kindness to ask 
her to come with them to-night. To be alone with 
Marcus! — that is perfect happiness, *'but" — thought 
Mary, before asking Mrs. Archdale to join them — **it 
is bad to be selfish, especially when one is at one's 
happiest." So Mrs. Archdale, a rich widow of about 
fifty or so, and a thoroughly kind-hearted woman of 
the world, had been asked to come with them to- 
night. 

It is three months — ^three wonderful months filled 
to overflowing joy and gladness. Three months so 
wide with knowledge of the world's beauty, so fresh 
in all sweet ways, so light with love untainted, that 
sometimes to her it has seemed like some too glorious 
dream from which she shall soon awaken. 

Awaken ! soon ! Too, too soon could you but know 
it Mary ! 

After long wanderings through Rome and Florence, 
they are now at last on their homeward way back to 
that house of hers that she has never yet entered as 
mistress. It is now January ; Christmas, they had 
spent in Paris, and enjoyed it like two happy children 
rather one — and last Thursday had landed at 
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Dover and are now resting a day or two at Claridge's 
before running down to Irkton. There are a few 
friends to be looked up, principally Garden's, who even 
in the season of shooting and hunting are ridiculous 
enough to find themselves in town. 

Mary's comments on the last act have come to an 
end. She is now lying back in her chair, playing half 
unconsciously with her fan. 

**What are you thinking of now?" asks Garden 
leaning over her. He has noted that inward look of 
hers, he knows so well. 

She starts slightly and smiles. 

''Thinking? I was thinking of Gan't you 

guess ? " 

He shakes his head. 

**Gome 1 three guesses you shall have." 

"Of me then,"— boldly. 

" I am always thinking of you," says she simply, 
with a lovely glance. **But in what particular way 
now — that is what you have to guess, you give it 
up ? Of home, then, I was thinking. " 

** Home? But what has that got to do with me? 
Of your father perhaps — but of me " 

'* Home, our home," says she, with the prettiest 
frown. * * Do you imagine I ever think of any home 
now but the Priory ? " 

*' Mary I " says he, taking her hand under cover of 
her friendly white fur wrap, and pressing it hard. 

*' Stupid, faithless boy," says she, speaking very 
low, lest the cousin should hear. The discreet cousin ! 
now lost in contemplation of the house through an 
opera glass. 

" And what were you thinking about it ? " asks he, 
feeling himself forgiven for his stupidity, as indeed 
when would he not be forgiven for that, or any other 
offence ! His voice too grows lost in a whisper, that 
can reach no other ears but hers. 

**That I want to go there, I think." 

''Well, why not to-morrow then ? Will to-morrow 
suit you ? " 
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*'0h, yes, but they — the servants — ^will they be 
ready for us ? " 

*'A telegram or two will arrange all that. I know 
the workmen were out of the house a fortnight ago. " 

** To-morrow ! Oh, Marcus, I shall like to go home ; 
shan't you ? " 

*' What a question I You will go therewith me." 

**Do you know," — after a little pause, and raising to 
his, sweetly wistful eyes — *'I have always — ever 
since you know — been so glad that you never took 
her — her — there. " 

** Why think of her at all, darling ? " 

*' I don't know, she seems so present with me to- 
night — I suppose it is because we are going home to 
— the home — ^she never saw. I want to tell you, dear- 
est, that I am glad she never saw it. " 

**No, she never saw it. *Why dwell on her, Mary? 
She lies behind us ; she can never interfere with our 
happiness. Nothing " — with presumptuous certainty 
— **can interfere with that." 

"No," — thoughtfully — "of course not Still I am 
glad she never had anything to do with the Priory. " 
She hesitates and looks up at him. "You think me 
ungenerous ? " says she. 

" I think you the dearest woman on earth," says he 
with suppressed vehemence. 

"Well, to-morrow, then, we shall go home." She 
speaks, and it is her fingers this time, that tighten 
upon his. That last perfect speech 

"Isn't it ridiculous to think," says she, "that I 
have never yet been all over the Priory. I know the 
dining-room, drawing-room, library, and another 
room or two, here and there, but for the rest of it, it 
is still a sealed book to me. " 

* * Well, a few hours will change all that. " 

* ' Change, I hate that word, " says she. 

' * I don't. Change has delivered me from bondage 
worse than death — it has given><?« to me." 

' ' One change makes two ! " says she, with a little 
wilful grimace ; jesting at her own happiness, out of 
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the full contentment of it. What can disturb such 
happiness as hers ? She has grown insolent in the 
enjoyment of it. 

*' There can only be one other change," says he — 
*' Death." 

"Oh, no, darling," says she suddenly, in a little 
frightened way. * * I am solry I said what I did. It 
is unlucky to boast, is it not ? No. I meant nothing. 
No / There will be no change, please God, for you and 
me. We shall live, and live, and live, until we are 
both ninety, and then " — half laughing — ** we shall die 
together in the same hour, the same minute ! It must 
be the same minute, I could not bear to be separated 
from you for more than that." 

**Well, we shall seel" says he laughing too, but 
with a manner, and an expression in his eyes that 
satisfies her. **The present is ours at least," says he, 
'* no one can take that from us ? " 

As he speaks he lifts his head, and looks down cas- 
ually into the stalls beneath. One face there amongst 
the crowd is lifted, the eyes in that face meet his. 
The face to which these eyes belong (a very hand- 
some face) grows livid, as if fascinated, however, the 
eyes still rest on Garden and then, with a wrench, as 
it were, and a touch of surprised horror, they are with- 
drawn, the face cowers into its exquisite opera cloak, 
the whole figure of the woman in the stalls collapses. 

And Garden ? 

The curtain has gone up again, the last act has be- 
gun. Mary is leaning forward enthralled. Her beau- 
tiful face bright with interest. Behind her is a face 
that might have been grown in Hell ! 

And Mary sees nothing of it, her whole happy heart 
is given to the play. Gomedy holds her entranced, 
whilst Tragedy stands behind her. To her to whom 
all things in this gayer world are new, to whose eyes 
each fresh object is a revelation, to whom the word 
satiety is unknown. She remains unconscious whilst 
Fate's cruelest blow is descending upon her. 

A little low, delightful laugh breaks from her. It 
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strikes like fire upon her husband's, upon Garden's 
heart He steps backward. Mrs. Archdale who is 
naturally not so bound up in the play as Mary, hap- 
pening to turn her head sees him. 

Involuntarily she makes a movement to rise. Her 
lips part. That ghastly face, he must be ill, dying. 
Garden catching her eye motions her fiercely to con- 
trol hersel£ Opening softly the door of the box he 
beckons her to come to him. 

Mrs. Archdale touches Mary's arm lightly. 

*'It is so warm I am going into the corridor for a 
moment with your husband." 

"You are ill, oh ! I am so sorry,'' says Mary with 
instant sympathy. " I shall go with you." 

** No, no, no ; not for the world," pressing the girl 
back in her seat *' I am not ill, a mere momentary 
feeling. I shall be back directly. " 

She smiles plausibly, and Mary goes back to her 
play, nothing doubting. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



cc 



Have mercy on thyself for any awe, 

Let not this wretched woe thine heatrtS gnaw. 



)» 



"Who shall now givd comfort to thy pain. 



>> 



''Something has happened?" says Mrs. Archdale 
hurriedly. 

''Yes. Hush! Yes." 

"Good heavens, what! Your face is so white. 
You are ill. Your heart, perhaps ? You look as if you 
were going to die. " 

"That would be too much luck," says he speaking 
as if with difficulty. He presses his hand persistently 
to his head. " Isabella, I have seen Veronica ! " 

**Eh? Veronica?" Mrs. Archdale had never seen. 
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the late Mrs. Garden, and indeed had scarcely ever 
wasted a thought on her. The Gardens had for the 
most part lived abroad during their short married 
life — that had endured and ended so disastrously. 
' * Oh, " as a touch of memory helps her to understand. 
And then, again turning eageriy on him : *' You are 
mad ! " cries she. '* She ! That woman ! Why she is 
dead, " 

*'I tell you" — stupidly — ** I have seen her." 

Something in the very dull commonplaceness of his 
tone strikes terror to her heart. All at once the face 
of the lovely happy creature within, rises before her. 
If there is any truth in this wild statement of his, how 
will it go with her. But no, there can be no truth. 
There is a Heaven, a just Heaven somewhere. 

' ' Seen her ? where ? What nonsense all this is ! " 

' * She is there, in the stalls ! She was looking at 

Oh 1 my God have mercy ! " 

He covers his face with his hands. 

*' Have sense, have common sense ! " cries Mrs. 
Archdale, cat.hinghis arm and shaking him. **Do 
you know what you are saying ? ' Why, she is dead, 
drowned — you must be mad to talk like this. It is 
some fancied resemblance." 

* * I have seen her ! " now more stupidly even, than 
before. * ' She is not dead, not drowned. She is there ! 

there ! Isabella, help me, I — I Get her home. 

Get Mary home. Tell her something, anything, only 
not the truth. " 

'* Get her home ? But where are you going ? " 

''I shall follow There is work that must be 

done. I must be sure, — sure ! " — He pauses as if 
dwelling on the mockery of trying to discover what 
already is so fatally beyond all doubt. " I must see 
her ! " 

*' But what am I to say to Mary ? " demands Mrs. 
Archdale in dismay. '* I have already told her I was 
going out here because the heat within was too much 
for me. "After all " — eagerly — **Why need I say 
anything ? I — you need not be long, and I shouldn't 
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know what to say — and besides, where are you 
going ? " 

* * I have told you. To follow her, to see where she 
goes — to confront her. I must see her face to face and 
hear her voice. " 

"Marcus! be reasonable. It is a mere hallucina- 
tion of your brain, I am positive. Such things have 
happened perhaps, but so seldom, and — why should 
they happen to you ? " 

'*God has forsaken me," says he in a queer cold 
way. 

** Oh, no, my dear, do not say that," says Mrs. Arch- 
dale now terribly distressed. ** Why should God do 
that ? What harm have you done ? The woman is 
drowned, I tell you, drowned I Why, to look at it I 
Do you imagine that during all these years you would 
never have heard anything of her — that no hint of her 
being alive would have reached you — that " 

"She is alive for all that," says he doggedly. 
" Hope has no place in my life, Isabella. There," — 
pushing her gently towards the door of the box — 
"go back to Mary. Do what you can for her and 
me. 

"She will already be wondering, " says Mrs. Arch- 
dale, who though a distinctly clever woman, and a 
woman of the world as well, shrinks openly from the 
task laid before her. "What am I to say to her when 
she asks for you ? " 

"Put it on business. Say" — incoherently — "say 
anything. It hardly matters, it will only be for the 
moment — afterwards. . . . But stay with her, Isa- 
bella. Promise" — ^feverishly — "you will stay with 
her through the night." 

"The night ! And you ? where will you be ? " 

"God knows. At all events I shall not return." 

"You take it so dreadfully for granted," says Mrs. 
Archdale miserably. " There must be a doubt. Oh ! 



more " 



" There is none ! " Removes away, the last glance 
she gets of his face terrifies Mrs. Archdale. 
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*' Marcus," calls she a little wildly, following him 
and seizing his arm. ** Don't go by yourself. Better 
stay and tell her than go like this. After all, if it is — 
if this thing be true, she must know sooner or later 
and — stay and face it out" 

He loosens her grasp gently but quickly. 

**I am not going to kill myself," says he, with a 
most forlorn attempt at a smile. ** Go back to her, 
Isabella, and tell her I shall be with her in the morn- 
ing. Go, go." 

He hurries away and Mrs. Archdale with a heart 
like lead opens the door of the box and braces herself 
to meet Mary. , 

Mary's face is turned from the stage, and towards 
her. There is a mild anxiety upon it. 

"Oh, there you are," says she with a little sigh of 
relief '^ And Marcus ? " glancing towards the door. 

*' He has been detained," says Mrs. Archdale try- 
ing to look as ordinary as possible. 

"Detained?" 

''Yes, business of some sort." 

"You are feeling quite well now? I am glad of 
that But was it when you went out to get some air 
that — I don't understand it Business ? Did he meet 
the business person out there ? " pointing towards the 
corridor. 

"Yes," says Mrs. Archdale who is beginning to 
wish herself dead. " Out there, a person — in fact he 
has had to go and meet somebody." 

"There is more than that in it, surely, Isabella. 
He " — half rising and paling perceptibly — " he is ill. 

"No. No, I give you rpy word," — feeling a wonder- 
ful relief in being able to tell the truth for once. " He 
is quite well, but business is a thing that must be at- 
tended to, you know. " 

" But how strange that he should have heard of this 
thing out there, the very moment he went with you 
to get some air ! hn't it strange, Isabella? " 

"My dear," — with a melancholy attempt at light- 
ly 
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ness — "if you look into most things you will find 
them all strange." 

* * But why didn't he tell me ! " 

''He hadn't time." 

"Time? A moment would have been sufficient" 
i> " So it would. I merely said time, but really I think 

it was because he didn't like to disturb your pleasure 
over this pretty play. And when he found he had to 
P • meet this person who " 

" A friend of his ? " The lovely dark true eyes are 
gazing into hers. 

"Well — an acquaintance." 
V.^ "A man?" 

* ' Naturally I " When Mrs. Archdale has committed 
herself to this, she feels all decent living to be at an 
end With a sense of bitter jesting, she tells herself 

V that hitherto her inner real self has been a stranger 
y to her — she had thought herself indifferent honest, 

but now she stands revealed to herself as a distin- 
guished liar of the very first water 1 

'* It was about money, perhaps? " 

"Very likely." 

"He said nothing to you about it? You didn't 
/ hear?" 

V "My dear, there was only a moment or two alto- 
gether. He had barely time to tell me before hurry- 
ing off, that he should probably be unable to get back 
to Claridge's before the morning, and to ask me lo 
stay with you to-night." 

" Not before the morning ? " Mary's face has sud- 
denly grown very white. 

" No— but " 

"It must be very strange business," says Mary, her 
eyes on Mrs. Archdale. Such eyes ! they seem to 
dive through and through her, tearing her secret from 
her, as it were, and growing each moment brighter, 
more terrible, until at last Mrs. Archdale has the pleas- 
s ure of knowing that she has imperilled her soul for 

[ ' nothing and that she has made herself out an unmit- 
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igated liar in Mrs. Garden's eyes, without hope of 
gain in any way. 

** I should like to go back to the hotel," says Mary 
after a little pause. Her voice is low, tired, fright- 
ened. *'Do you mind? will you come with me? 
After all I don't care for this play do you ? " 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

** I see a lily on thy brow 
With anguish moist and fever dew. 
And on ttiy cheeks a fading rose 
Fast withereth too." 

" Here I and Sorrow sit." 

It is eight o'clock next morning when Garden 
enters Claridge's, and goes with slow steps to Mary's 
room. As he opens the door he sees her standing 
by the window as if on the look-out for somebody. 
Hearing him, she turns and runs to him with a sharp, 
almost cruel, cry of delight, and flings her arms 
around him. 

She is dressed, her face is very pale, and round her 
large beautiful eyes little violet shadows lie that speak 
of want of sleep. Indeed she had but given herself 
time to change one gown for the other, before sink- 
ing into that dull dismal waiting for what the day 
might bring. 

She had refused with gentle determinati6n all Mrs. 
Archdale's requests to be allowed to stay with her, 
and had sat at the fire and more often indeed at the 
window, listening through the lonely hours for the sad 
breaking of the dawn. It had been a terrible night. 

Yet no thought of upbraiding is in her gentle soul 
as now she encircles him with her soft arms. Oh I 
the joy of seeing him again I Does it not atone for 
all thmgs ? 
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Yet in truth she can take no virtue out of this, for 
the hardest-hearted woman upon earth, seeing his 
face, would now have refrained from reproaches. 

She has seen it, and after that first impassioned 
celebration of his return, leans back to look at him 
again. 

*' Darling!" says she. And then, scanning him 
more eagerly, * * Darling, what is it ? Marcus ! tell 
me — tell your own wife." 

"Tell you?" A shudder runs through him. 

** Yes, tell me ; for God's sake say what it is. I have 
passed a terrible night. I — oh, no " — with a little gest- 
ure — never mind all that. I can see what yours has 
been ! But you know what it is to wait, and wait, 
and wait; and I" — trembling — *'I know nothing. 
That is the hardest part, and you leave me to bear 
it. Tell me ! — sweetest heart, tell me. " 

She has drawn closer to him. Her eyes are up- 
lifted to his, eyes cruelly strained — feverish — search- 
ing his. 

**Mary." His heart seems dead within him. A 
word comes to his lips. **Wait," he says. 

** How can I wait?" 

**I must see your father first. Wait. When we 

get home " He stops short, that old, sweet word 

has driven another dagger into his heart. She has 
been his, his own, but never yet have they been 
together in their own home. Alas ! alas ! they never 
will be now. 

*'0h, yes! home," says she eagerly. **Why, 
we were talking about that — do you remember? — just 
before you left the box last night. Yes, let us go 
home. " 

** Not to the Priory," says Garden in a dull sort of 
way. * ' Not there — to your father's. " 

*' But my fathers — to go to A?5 house with our own 
so near ! What — what can he have to do with this 
trouble ! Gan / " — jealously — ** not help you as well 
as he can ? '' 

* ' You shall hear all when we get to your father, " 
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says he in an agony. ** Mary, have pity on me I 
trust me once more — if — it be for the last time ! " 

**Last!" She starts, and blanches perceptibly. 
Then a little laugh, that is wild, and tremulous to 
tears, breaks from her. 

' * Oh ! it is all nonsense ! " she cries desperately. 
** You shan't frighten me. Why, it is nothing. It can 
be nothing. You are here ! " laying her hand with a 
soft clinging touch around his neck. "You are with 
me — when I can see you, and hear you, do you think 
I shall know fear ! " She looks up and smiles at him 
triumphantly, yet it is plain to him that the poor 
soul's heart within her is dead of this fear she so 
derides. ** There," says she with a bravery that is 
sadder than any breaking down, '*not a word — I 
shall wait, as you desire it — only" — with a most 
miserable little attempt at a smile ever yet seen. ** If 
only I had a hint, a little hint even. It " — hesitating 
and evidently hopmg with all her heart — **it is 
money, perhaps?" 

*'I would to God it were," says he. And then, 
''No, no." 

''Well, never mind ! " with that cruel affectation of 
cheerfulness still. * ' I'm not gomg to be afraid again. 
Let — let us talk of somethmg else. When shall we 
go back to my father's? Soon " —vehemently — "let 
it be soon. " 

"There is a train at 9.45, an hour from this : could, 
you be ready then ? You — " changing suddenly from 
lethargy to dangerous excitement — "need not mind 
your clothes — your woman can bring them on after- 
wards. Could you be ready ? " 

"Ready! Why can't we go by an earlier tram? 
You," laughing nervously, "think me impatient, but 

if we were once there, I should know, and I Are 

you going, Marcus ? Oh, wait a moment. " 

" I must change my clothes," says he, hoarsely. 

" Your clothes. Oh! yes, of course. But" — hur- 
riedly — "stay a moment, darling. Your clothes — all 
night in your evening clothes, Marcus I " a very pas- 
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sion of fear in her. '*What were you doing all the 
night ? " 

*' Walking," — heavily. 

'* Walking!" A sharp pang of absolute anguish 
shakes her. "Oh, not all the night through. The 
long, long night I " 

"Yes, it was a long, long night," says* he, echoing 
her words. A sigh escapes him. 

"But you had some rest, surely. Walking, fli/the 
night." 

"Yes, I suppose so." 

"Oh, why did you not come for me, and let me 
walk with you. Surely I might have given you some 
little comfort. It was terrible I the night ! The lone- 
liness, the listening, the waiting for your steps. . . . 
Marcus, Marcus ! " A bitter cry breaks from her. 
Her courage has all gone. "Marcus, speak to me." 

Suddenly she turns and flings her arms around him, 
straining him to her bursting heart. 

"Oh, what is it?" cries she wildly. "Darling, I 
^.m. frightened I Say one little word. Darling — a 
word. " 

"There!" says he clasping her convulsively. 
"There." He can think of nothing to say. He feels 
choking. 

"I am frightened," repeats she, trembling violently 
in his embrace. "I thought I should not be, but I 
am, I am indeed ! " 

She throws back her head as if longing for air, and 
in so doing catches a glimpse of his face. It is so 
terrible a sight that all at once it calms her. Her 
arms tighten round him and with the growth of sure 
despair, g^rows too, once more, her courage. Some- 
thing seems to snap within her breast — it is Hope's 
chain. 

Yet all thought of self sinks out of sight. The 
tortured face above her, is all she knows, remembers. 
It steadies her. 

"Beloved," says she, in a low calm intense tone. 
"Take courage. We are still here. Together we 
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can bear anything. I am strong. I — I can bear any- 
thing, but . . .it has nothing to do with your love 
for me, has it ? Oh, I know it hasn't You love me 
best— 6es//" 

Her voice fails her. He puts her a little back from 
him. 

**Mary," says he, and that is all. But what oath 
of allegiance could go deeper. 

They stand staringf into each other's eyes, and the 
wretchedness of both seems to become one. To- 
gether they love — together they must suffer. Their 
short, short day of joy must be followed by a night 
of interminable misery. Yet were it given to them 
to live their lives again, neither of them would choose 
to have the dead sweet past obliterated — for the 
memory of it no man can take from them ! 

Slowly he unclasps her arms from his neck. 
Slowly he moves to the door. She makes no effort 
to detain him, only as he pauses on the threshold and 
looks back, she holds out her hands once more — 
almost unconsciously. 

He turns quickly and leaves the room — ^his face 
like death. 



CHAPTER XXVH. 

«* For a day and a night love sang to us, played with us, 
Folded us round from the dark and the light: 
And our hearts were fiilfilled of the music he made with us, 
Made with our hearts and our lips while he stayed with us, 
Stayed in mid passage his pinion from flight 
For a day and a night." 

Mrs. Archdale, who had been on the look-out for 
him — who had seen him return and enter his wife's 
room (her own rooms are on the same corridor as the 
Gardens'), makes at this moment an interlude in the 
sad tragedy, the first act of which has been just gone 
through. Garden, as he closes his wife's door (alas ! 
wife in name only, now) with a view to changing his 
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clothes, is suddenly surprised by a vision of some one 
who, standing half behind a door, lets the other half 
of her be seen gesticulating violently. The gesticula- 
tion is distinctly friendly. Garden looks towards it, 
and Mrs. Archdale, giving a more distinct profile, 
beckons him to enter her room. 

*'Well, well?" asks she, honest anxiety in both 
look and tone. ** You found you were wrong ? " 

**No, I have seen her," says he, sinking wearily 
into a chair. 

''Great Heaven ! it is true, then? " 

"As true as truth can get to a woman as false as 
she is. " He is speaking quite calmly, almost meth- 
odically. There is no room for passion. His very- 
soul seems dead. 

*'Then — that tale of the drowning." 

*' Was a tale. A most ingenious lie. She was quite 
frank about it. She hid nothing, this time, I believe. 
She was sick of me, she said. Wanted to get rid of 
me, wanted above all things, liberty. The ship went 
down off Malta, true enough, but she " 

** Unfortunately did not go down with it ? " puts in 
Mrs. Archdale impetuously. 

*' You have grasped it," says he with a melancholy 
smile. **No, she did not go down. She is above 
still. And so " 

*' Ruins your life ! What a woman ! What a devil 
she must be ! " says Mrs. Archdale, walking up and 
down her room as though carried away by her dis- 
tress. The heart within her worldly bosom is a very 
kindly one. 

''Tell me more," says she coming to a standstill 
at last. " What else is in her mind. To raise a scan- 
dal, of course ? Women like her find pleasure in such 
things as bring their names before the world. It will 
give her a certain excitement too '' 

"You misjudge her," says he, putting up his ha,nd. 
"If she* were like that, then there might still be a 
chance ; but she is as anxious to escape me now, as 
then." 
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**You mean to tell me- 



» 



* That she was quite as upset at meeting me as I 
was at meeting her, or nearly so 1 After all she had 

jiot supposed me dead." 
''Upset!" 
** Yes, she had thought I was still in Italy with— 

with '* 

»*Yes" — hurriedly — '*yes, I know — of course — go 

on. 

''Thinking so, she had risked a month in town, 
where she rarely comes. She detested England 
always. I remember — so much." 

"Anxious to believe you as dead as you believed 
her ? " 

"i4s anxious. I can hardly say more." 

"Then" — Mrs. Archdale leans forward eagerly — 
"then why say anything. Why not let things re- 
main as they are. It lies with you and me, and that 
poor girl over there" — pointing in a vague man- 
ner to where she supposes Mary's room may be. 
"She will escape this terrible grief. Think oiher, 
Marcus. " • 

* ' What are you saying ? " says he brusquely. ' ' Do 
you suppose I am thinking of anything else but her. 
And you would advise me to conceal the truth to — to 

1 declare," — with an angry frown — "for, all round 

immorality, commend me to a woman 1 " He moves 
as if to go. 

* * Marcus, sit down. Where are you going ? Do you 
suppose I mind what you say, just now ? " she presses 
him back in his chair. 

"I beg your pardon," says he. slowly rubbing his 
hand on his forehead. "You said last night I must 
be mad. Perhaps I am — to offend so true a friend. 
But " 

"There, nevermind," says Mrs. Archdale, "you 
shall make me a proper apology some other day." 
She smiles kindly at him, whilst ringing the bell. She 
is indeed too much a woman of the world, too kind- 
hearted — to bear malice on such an occasion as this. 
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And he is certainly in need of something. She can 
give the waiter a direction or two. 

"What I mean is," says she, **that if this 
woman " m^ 

'*Whygo into it," says he impatiently. He haa 
sat down for a moment, but is now up again, as though 
inaction of any sort is impossible to him. '* Do you 
think I should wrong Mary like that ? That I would 
hold anything back from her — that I would wilfully 
deceive Aer, my sweet soul? No, impossible." 

*' What do you mean to do then ? " 

"IshaUtellher." 

" And break her heart That gentle heart," says 
Mrs. Archdale in a voice that has fallen to so low a 
cadence that he only just can hear it. '*That means 
the end of all things. " 

** Why should it ? " asks he feverishly. " I don't 
know. Consider, Isabella I If she, knowing every- 
thing, still elects to link her fate with mine, why ^" 

''If?'' 

'* Well, yes, there is an 'if.' And if she should 
consent, would that be a sin ? " He is demanding* an 
answer to this question with haggard eyes. 

*' A sin, is a sin only when it is so regarded by 
one's own soul," says Mrs. Archdale carefully. ''And 
Mary's soul is a very white one. I think " — ^slowly 
— ' ' that if you tell her what you have told me, she ** 

" Will separate herself from me ? " 

" I have not said that. I say only that very few 
women would have the courage to do otherwise." 

"Courage?" 

" Great courage. For we all know fear. The fear 
of the world is everything with the many, and the fear 
of God with the few. Mary will fear God." 

"Not in the sense you mean. Why should she 
fear God whom she loves ? " 

" And who loves her ? " says Mrs. Archdale quietly. 
"Whom we love we succour. Well, we shall 



see. 



*'True." He is silent for awhile, then— "At all 
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events I would not but give her a chance of decision 
between heaven and me." 

** Heaven will win," says Mrs. Archdale dejectedly. 

There is silence for a little while, disturbed only by 
the gentle ticking of the travelling clock upon the 
chimneypiece. Mrs. Archdale breaks it. 

'* What are your immediate plans ? " asks she 
gently. 

*' To take her home to her father." 

" You think that the wisest thing to do ? " 

"I think it is the most honest. If I were to tell 
her now — here — with just we two alone to see the 
right or the wrong of it, she " — pausing as if troubled 
— ** she might be induced to do what afterwards she 
might repent." 

** Might ?" says his cousin. 

" But with those she loves and who love her around 
her, she will have the whole case plainly put before 
her. She will hear many things that perhaps " — sadly 
— '* I should not have the strength to set forth. At all 
events " — beginning to pace up and down again — * ' she 
will not be left to decide without hearing both sides 
of the question." 

"You are a good man, Marcus," says his cousin 
slowly. 

" It looks like it," says he with a dull sort of laugh. 
" Misfortune follows so hard upon my steps. It was 
not enough, apparently, that I should ruin my own 
life—in the very beginning of it — but that I should 
now be the ruin of her life, who is the one, the sole 
thing I love upon earth." 

He is moving about the room always in a purpose- 
less sort of way. 

"Isn't it a strange thing, Isabella, how hard it is 
sometimes to kill a man, and how easy at other 
times. Now if I were dead, she would be all right — 
if I '* 

" You must hold a very low opinion of Mary, to 
talk like that," says Mrs. Archdale with determination. 
'* Do you think your death would not be to her the 
worst trouble of all ? " 
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'*At first but afterwards? I have done her the 
greatest wrong a man can do a woman, I feel that 
It seems to eat into me, though " 

*'I don't see how you can treat it hke that. You 
did what you did unwittingly." 

"And the end has been the same. What is to be- 
come of her ? What is her whole life to be .? That is 
the sole question, the only one. What is she to do } " 
He has stopped now a yard or two from Mrs. Arch- 
dale, and the expression that is changing his face, 
dismays her. **Last night, all last night, I thought 
of nothing but that. Of her . . . of " 

•' Where were you last night ? " She has gone up 
to him, and laid her hand upon his arm. 

He hesitates as if bewildered. 

*' Where.? I don't know. She asked me that. 
My poor girl I and well, I really did not know. 
Walking, I said, from pillar to post, as it were. After 

I had been to that woman's hotel Damn her," 

says he with sudden fierceness. *' After that I — I 
walked. . . I really know nothing. . . It seems a blank. 
I walked — and then when the dawn broke — it took 
years to break — I came back here. I don't remember 
much.^ But always I was thinking. I thought — 
thougfit. . . . He stops and looks a little impatiently 
at his cousin. **I don't know what the deuce is the 
matter with my head, "says he, ** but I don't seem to 
be able to remember things. " 

*' Don't try to remember," she rings the bell again 
sharply. 

**It is gone now," says he quickly. ''It was a 
mere cloud" He draws himself up to his full height. 
"Odd that my head should give like that. Now I 
remember. " 

"I wish you couldn't," says Mrs. Archdale half 
crying. "Oh, Marcus, my poor, poor, fellow, how 
unhappy you are." 

" Well, I'm not happy ! " says he, with a queer little 
laugh. " What cuts me to the heart, Isabella," turn- 
ing suddenly to her, "is the thought that /—/have 
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been the one to bring down all this shame upon her 
head. I, who would have gladly died to save her 
from all harm." 

"It is not your fault. You must not give way to 
remorse," says Mrs. Archdale hurriedly. ** And per- 
haps, after all, it is not entirely hopeless, there may 
be a way out of this horrible coil. This woman, why 
did she wish you to believe her dead ? Was — was 
there no one else ! " 

"No ... . No one." 

'* Oh, there must have been. Just consider. A 
woman does not voluntarily throw up her position 
without a strong object in view. There was some one 
else, depend upon it. If investigated, the case will 
be all on your side. And — with a divorce." 

"There is no use in dwelling upon that. There 
was nothing of that kind I am sure. Of course I shall » 
look into it. But to give place to hope on that score 
— No — no. Don't talk of that woman. " He looks up 
at Mrs. Archdale. "Tellmeof /ter," he says, "how 
did she pass the night ? " 

"Badly, I fear." 

"You promised me to look after her." 

" But of what use is a promise if — it can't be kept. I 
did my best. But she would not let me stay with her. 
She didn't believe a word of my story about your 
being taken away on business. What woman would^ 
who loved a man as she loves you. She felt some- 
thing of what you were feeling, something of your 
anguish seemed to enter into her. And to persuade 
her that you stayed away from her on such a paltry 
account as business, would have been a task too great 
for human skill." 

* * Was she alone all night ? " 

"You must not blame me, Marcus. I. did what 
I could. She would not let me stay with her, I tell 
you. But often during the night I crept in from my 
door to here and listened, and always I knew, though 
I could hear no sound, that she was awake, listening 
— waiting — listening for your coming. My heart sad- 
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aened for her. But what could I do ? There was 
always a light beneath her door, and towards the 
morning, I could hear the sound of her light footsteps, 
moving to and fro, to and fro, up and down the room 
unceasingly." 

* * My poor girl, my poor girl. " 

" Marcus," says his cousin sharply, after a quick 
glance at his face. "If you are going by the next 
train, you have little time to lose. Your clothes, they 
must be changed. And you must shave yourself, my 
dear boy. You look " 

** Yes, I know. I had forgotten . . . I" — ^he stops 
short and makes a successful attempt at gathering- 
himself together. "I beg your pardon, Isabella, for 
coming here like this, but " — his eyes fixed on Mrs. 
Archdale's, change all at once and grow brilliant. 
*' Awake ! she was awake all night ! walking up and 
down her room, alone ! That was the cruelty of it. 
My poor darling I She asked me, Isabella, if it was 
money ; the loss of it — that was the cause of my dis- 
comfiture. If I had been able to say yes ! . . Do you 
know if yesterday I had been told I was beggared, I 
should probably have thought myself the most mis- 
erable man on earth ; I would now I had been beg- 
gared yesterday, if all other ills were to be spared me. 
When she hears of it, when she knows, how will it 
be with her then ? " 

'* She has alovelyTiature," says Mrs. Archdale grow- 
ing unnerved as she watches him. 

'*Too lovely for this coarse world. Did you ever 
see so gentle a face, Isabella, or one so framed for 
happiness, for peace, for love — so gentle a spirit too. 
One day she said to me." — He hesitates, and looks 
rather vaguely at Mrs. Archdale as if expecting her to 
supply the missing thought. *' What was it she said ? 
Something — something." He pauses again, pressing 
his hand to his forehead. ** I " — with a strange laugh 
— *' I can't remember now." 

"Never mind it, dear. Try to rest, Marcus. Rest 
for a moment even." 
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'* Rest ! Do you know it, I who am destroying all 
rest for her, poisoning for ever that sweet peace of hers. 
When she hears what must be told her, what will 
happen then ? It will kill her ? " 

**Do you grudge her death?'' says Mrs. Archdale 
in tears. ''Would that be so hard a fate?" Then 
seeing the awful anguish in his eyes evoked by her 
words, "No, it will not kill her. Her spirit is too 
strong, too great. She will have to live and to endure. " 

"If I thought" — ^begins he, and then stops short as 
if forgetting what he had been going to say. "If I 
thought — and to tell her — who is to tell her ? When " 
— his voice has taken a fresh wild tone — " when she 
hears of " 

"Marcus, sit down here. Sit down at once. Take 
care now, don't give way, you know she is waiting 
for you, and besides — Here, drink this." 

She compels him to drink the brandy and soda she 
had told the servant to bring some few minutes ago. 
It had taken her a moment or so to open the bottle of 
soda water which, as its habit is when wanted in a 
hurry, has been most obdurate ; but sympathy has 
conquered all obstacles, and she now with a sense of 
intense relief, sees Garden swallow the kindly mixture 
she has prepared for him. 

" Remember," says she gently, "this journey that 
lies before you. Take courage I There, now you 
are better. Go and prepare yourself for your sad 
ordeal, and take hope with you, dear Marcus I When 
things come to the worst, they mend." 

"They are hardly at the worst even yet,*' says he, 
clasping her hand. 

" No, but when they are remember my prophecy." 

She returns the clasp of his hand, and having let 
him go, sits down on the» nearest chair, and gives 
herself up to tears. 
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I j . CHAPTER XXVIII. 



'* The end is come of pleasant places, 
The end oi tender words and faces, 
The end of all." 

t , The dying light is struggling feebly to enter the cham- 

{■ ber, where upon the bed that still form lies. Poor 

beautiful thing I that only yesterday was full of pride, 

and happiness and content. To-day it lies prone 

enough, despair at its heart 

They had told her, shortly after her return to her 

J' father's home. It had fallen to that sad father to tell 

her all the truth. At first she had not believed, after- 
wards she had refused to believe, a little later she had 
fainted. 

They had carried her up to Mrs. Seatoun's room. 
The Archdeacon in his miser}" had suggested her own 
old room, but Lena, who was in the house, would not 
hear of that. A strange room above all things. To 
have her waken in that pretty dainty curtained room, 
where she had dreamed her first glad dreams of Car- 
den was not for a moment to be thought o£ 
! The short day is almost at an end. The chill sigh- 

I ing of the coming night is already on the air. Out- 

I side, the trees are swaying, bowing. Every now and 

:' then there comes a sharp patter of angry rain against 

j. the window panes. Making most ** mournful music 

Y for the mind. " 

\ Surely it is going to be a wet night. Storm is not 

* very far from us. The sky is grayer than it should 

( be, even so late as this. Lena, glancing up wearily 

from her silent watch beside the bed, sighs heavily, 
and wonders if she will be able to go home before the 
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tempest breaks. Not that it much matters. To feel 
drenched to the skin, would be a sort of comfort to 
her after this day's revelations. It might restore her 
to some sort of feeling. Though, after all, it might 
have been better, perhaps, if she had come in the 
brougham instead of the dog-cart. 

A little movement in the bed pulls her up short from 
this musing and sends a pang through her heart, be- 
cause of the unconscious selfishness of it. To think 
of anything, when this poor soul is suffering so terribly. 
She leans forward, and listens intently, but the move- 
ment is not repeated, and no sound of any sort reaches 
her ears. 

"She must be sleeping," thinks Lena, with a sigh 
of relief. 

Yes, if she could sleep, how good it would be for 
her, even though the waking up again must be so ter- 
rible. The waking that will bring with it such cruel 
knowledge. Still, it is a mercy to think she is sleep- 
ing, sleep means strength and " 

** Lena ! " The voice is very low and weak, but 
somehow not the voice of one just awaking from a 
slumber. 

" I am here, darling," bending over her. '* You are 
better now ? " 

No answer. Lena, watching her, wonders with a 
sick heart, where her sad thoughts are wandering. 
She had been wrong in deeming her asleep. She had 
not slept since she was roused from kindly insensibil- 
ity to most unmerciful consciousness. Presently — 

''I fainted, Lena?" 

'* For only a few minutes, my dearest." 

''Only that?" 

Another — a longer silence. Mrs. Egerton, growing 
frightened, takes her hand and presses it. 

* * Mary, speak to me, dear. ' 

But Mary does not speak. It is indeed only by the 
nervous twitching of the hot fingers she holds in hers, 
that Lena knows she is alive. But after awhile, Mary 
speaks again. 
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" Where is he, Lena ?" Her voice is broken, she 
makes a sad effort to hide her face. 

*'In the library, with papa. But don't try to think 
of anything just yet, Mary, don't, darling, — try to 
rest— to " 

''Rest?" 

''Oh I Mary!'* 

" I want no rest. I " — struggling into a sitting posi- 
tion, and pushing back her hair from her hot temples 
— "I feel quite, quite well." 

** Yon fancy that, darling, but — don't you think you 
could sleep a little, Mary, if you lay down, and if 
I " 

** Could _y(9« sleep.?" she sisks this question gazing* 
at her sister, and getting no answer, lets her face fall 
forward into her hands, sighing deeply the while. 
The tears are running down Lena's cheeks. 

*' Oh, Mary, what i§ one to say to you ? " says she, 
sobbing. 

Mary looks up suddenly, as if stung. 

** What are you crying about ? " asks she. *' /am 
not crying. Why should any one cry } It is — it is — 
very bad certainly, but it might be worse, far worse. 
we " — laying her hand upon her breast as if to still the 
pain there — '*we might have — one of us might have 
died. We might have been separated from each other 
for ever. But as it is " 

* * Lie down, darling. I am sure talking so much 
must be bad for you." 

'*Why .? I am well, quite well." She plucks at the 
hand that is shielding her sister s eyes, and draws it 
to her. '* Lena, how is he looking .? " 

*' Very unhappy, Mary darling." 

**0h ! is he?" — in an anguished tone. *' Oh ! he is 
— oh I Lena ! " She flings from her the coverlet, and 
springs to the ground. ** I must go to him, Lena." 

**Mary, not now. Mary, have pity on yourself. 
You are ill, suffering. Lie down for a little while. " 

* * No, nOy no ! " There is a whole world of impatient 
meaning in her voice. She steps towards the dress- 
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ing-table. " Do you think I could lie there, when he 
is wanting me. And, besides, Lena" — clasping the 
table to steady herself, and turning a ghastly face on 
her sister Lena — *' Don't you see that I want him ? " 

*'Well, you shall see him," says Lena nervously. 
* * Why not, only, have you the courage, Mary ? If you 
wait a little while — perhaps '^ 

**Why should I want courage with him?" says 
Mary. ''With Marcus — what is there he would not 
forgive ? " 

" Mary, it \s,you who have to forgive." 

"That is what you will all think. I know that," 
says she feverishly. "But you will be wrong, all of 
you. I have nothing to forgive. What hurts me, is 
that he perhaps will think as you do. That is why I 
want to see him. To tell him that I love him as I 
never yet loved him, yet, in spite of all. Forgive him \ 
What folly it is. I tell you, Lena " — her hand falling 
unconsciously on a fold of a curtain near her, and 
crushing it fiercely — "I tell you there is only one 
person whom I can't forgive, and that is myself. Do 
you know when — when he had made this horrible 
discovery, I — (/ who should have felt what he was 
suffering, if my love had been a true one) — ^I was sit- 
ting there in that box, looking at the stagej laughing 
laughing — enjoying myself, whilst his very soul was 
being torn in two. Will he forgive that? Oh ^ 
Lena, Lena, Lena ! That cuts like a knife. I was 
laughing " — lifting her miserable eyes to her sister — 
"laughing with all my heart, whilst his heart was 
breaking." 

She is standing back, clinging to the curtain still, 
her large eyes fixed on her sister with an unmeasure- 
able amount of anguish in their dark depths. 

Mrs. Egerton's spirit grows impatient. 

"You, row to reproach yourself/' says she. And 
then quickly — " Mary, have you thought it out ? You 
cannot have, no time was given you." 

" I found time. What do you thmk I was doing 
all the time I was lying on that bed there, after you 
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had compelled me to return to life. Oh, no," — fever- 
ishly-*'! am wrong. I am glad you compelled me to 
return. Now I shall be able to go to him, and com- 
fort him." 

She turns nervously to the dressing-table, and takes 
up a brush. Lifting her eyes, the mirror being so 
close to her, she sees herself, the wreck of herself — in 
the glass. 

**How strange I look," says she, recoiling from 
that melancholy vision. "What a white face!" — 
rubbing it — ** and what big eyes. *The better to see 
you, my dear.' Oh! but I could see him, were I 
blind, I think." 

*'0f course, dearest I think if you were to put 
this little fur cape round you " 

** What a ridiculous face. He" — with a miserable 
little laugh — '*he will hardly know me. His 'pretty 
girl,' he used to call me. Lena I Lena I" — with a 
sharp cry — ** do you think any one was ever so un- 
happy as we are ? " 

* ' I don't think so, Mary. I don't, I don't, indeed 
— I" — ^sobbing — '*! don't know what to say to 
you." 

"Well, never mind. Beauty is not so much, after 
all. Even if I have lost mine, why, he will love me 
all the same. Beauty is not everything, with either 
him or me. In the library — he is in the library, you 
say ? " 

*' Yes, darHng, with father and Mrs. Seatoun." 

**Here then, give me a helping hand, make me 
look a little less ugly. Do up my hair. How untidy- 
it is ! Do you remember, Lena, how you used to do 
it for me, always, until you married James ? Dear 
James, how good he is. He will be sorry for us, 
Lena, won't he ? " 

''Oh-! Mary!" 

"Don't cry like that. Why should you? There, 
let me kiss you. In the library — I hope they are 
kind to him. The least little thing would hurt him 
.... and they might .... because of me. . . Yes 
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— even father I There " — feverishly, ** how long you 
are. Hurry, hurry" 

"Your hair is all right now, dearest." 

** The same as usual ? As '* — looking in the glass — 
'* as he is accustomed to see it. Oh ! yes ! That is 
better. I " — with a wonderful smile — *' I look better 
now, do I not ? " 

*' You are looking lovely, Mary," says Mrs. Egerton, 
who is feeling as if some one has laid*a clutching hand 
upon her throat 

*' Ah, no, I shall never be lovely again. But I shall 
be able to love him for all that. Do you think a broken 
heart kills good looks, Lena ? " 

*' I don't know, darling." 

'* No, no, of course not God grant you may never 
know. But I — I've heard it, read it, somewhere. 
But he won't mind. Now — fasten this stud, will you ? 
In the library, you say ? " 

**Yes. But, Mary, are you sure you feel strong 
enough ? " 

* * Why, I'm stronger than you, silly girl. You are 
crying — where are my tears? where? where? .... 
Come, Lena. But where is my handkerchief? " 

** There, at your feet" 

' * Ah, I suppose I dropped it. Thank you, dear. In 
the library." 

** Mary, Mary. If you would rather not go there. 
You might see him here alone." 

* * Why alone ? " The pale, desperate, sad, sweet face 
turns upon her with an unwonted fire. '* Do you 
think I am ashamed of him ? I don't want io see him 
alone. 1 want to see him before you all, to let you 
all see how it is between him and me. There, there, 
Lena ! " — with a most wretched smile. ' * Forgive me. 
Misfortune is making me ill-tempered it seems. 

** Misfortune is making you a saint, Mary. 

** A sorry one. You must indeed love me, Lena, to 
say that. And after all, Lena " — dragging Mrs. Eger- 
ton's hands down from her face — ** really it is not so 
bad, you know — if it had been death — ^but it is not 
that, thank God." 
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*'No, my poor dear Mary." 

" I wish you " — quickly — ** would not pity me quite 
so much. Why pity me. Think of him, you said he 
was looking unhappy Lena, how unhappy ? " 

* * Well, darling, very unhappy. 1 — I hardly knei^ 
him when I saw him. I want you to prepare yourself 
Mary, for a great change in him. " 

** Oh,'* — she makes a quick step towards the door 
— ** and f— turning her anguished face to her sister — 
• ' In the very first hour of his trial 1 fainted. That " 
— with infinite scorn — ** was all /could do." 

She brushes past Lena, and hurries down the stairs, 
turning to the left towards the library. 

At the door, with her hand on the handle of it, she 
pauses, and looks back. Her face is white, shrunken. 
Lena who had hurried after her, would have placed 
her arm round her, but Mary waves her off. 

With a sudden terrible strength she opens the door 
and enters the library. 

The Archdeacon and Mrs. Seatoun are standing at 
the end of the room — Garden close to them ; Mary, 
however, sees only Garden. With a long low cry, she 
runs to him, and Rings herself into his arms. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

**Not all our songs, O friend. 
Will make deaSi clear, or make life durable." 

"Time that made us, and will slay us, 
Laughing at love in thee and me.'' 

For a minute there is dead silence. Garden's face, 
bending over Mary, cannot be seen. Indeed no one 
tries to see it His cheek is pressed against hers, he 
is whispering to her, some fond vague words, no 
doubt. He is holding her to his heart convulsively. 
Mary raises her head and looks up at him. Her 
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face, poor thing, is radiant. She smiles at him. The 
smile says as plainly as words : ''You are here, lam 
looking at you, I hold you — all must be well." 

** Papa ! " says she looking back at the Archdeacon 
who is standing by the fireplace, his head bent. 
* ' You have been talking about this — this " she hesi- 
tates. Even her great, sweet courage fails at the point 
of putting it into words. Her voice sinks pathetically. 
* * You have not been unkind to him, have you ? ' 

'* No, my dear," huskily — *'no, I hope not. Who 
could be unkind to one so unhappy. " 

* ' Unhappy, " repeats she quickly. * ' Yes, unhappy ! 
But " — patting Garden's arm in a little nervous tender 
way — **he must not remain unhappy. We" — her 
words coming from her pantingly — ** we must talk it 



over. " 



'' You are right, Mary," says the Archdeacon in an 
eager tone. Going up to her, he holds out his hands 
which are trembling. '* We must talk it over. Come 
here to the fire, you — you are cold." 

He breaks off, as if not knowing how to go on. 

*'Yes, Mary, go, "says Garden, taking Mary's hands 
and pressing them passionately. *' Let us consider, 
think " 

*' Think?" 

*' Of what we are to do. It lies with you. Think, 
my beloved." 

*'lcan think as well here, as there," says Mary. 
**0h, better here, but" — she turns sweetly to her 
father, and seeing him looking old and worn, her heart 
goes out to him. ** I will go with you," says she to 
the Archdeacon, '* to the fire, you said ? Gome, then, 
I will do what you wish." 

''Will you, Mary?" 

* ' Why should I not ? Who has been so good, so 
kind to me as you have. And you will be kind always. 
Yes, let us think it out. But quickly, " 

* ' Oh, Mary, " says her father. . * ' There is no think- 
ing in this matter, you know what has happened, what 
is before you. What misfortune the good Grod has 
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seen fit to send you. By all the laws of Heaven and 

earth, you are bound to — to consider yourself 

unmarried \ You must therefore " 

He ceases suddenly and silence follows : A wild 
gust of rain from outside shakes the casement, but the 
Archdeacon's voice can no more be heard. He has 
broken down. His head has sunk upon his chest, he 
is whispering to himself. 

" This is too much for me, O Lord ! Help, give me 
help I " Mary lays her head upon his arm. 

** There. What ? " asks she in a low but somewhat 
imperious tone. 

"You must leave him/' says the Archdeacon faintly. 

Garden moves impatiently. He is not looking at 
the Archdeacon, at any one indeed, save Mary, who, 
standing at the end of the room is looking white but 
resolute. Garden's eyes are riveted on her. The tall 
slight lovely figure with one hand pressed against the 
bosom. 

*' Father ! " cries she suddenly in a clear, loud ring- 
ing voice. **I shall never leave him, that is settled. 
I shall stay with him." 

She moves a step or two forward, and glances de- 
fiantly at them all. A bright hectic spot has lit her 
cheeks. A moment since she had seemed gentleness 
itself, now she stands forward, bold, defiant, terrible to 
those who have been accustomed to the softness of her. 

** Mary, Mary," says the Archdeacon. 

*' I don't care," says she, with a little gesture as if 
to silence him. **I know all you would say. I 
have thought it out, all of it. It is a sin, you would 
say I Let it be so then." 

Mrs. Egerton makes a movement towards her. 

**Mary, dearest, if " 

** Not a word, Lena," repulsing her. '* If it is a sin, 
I shall sin deliberately. I tell you I have thought it 
out, and on my own head be it. I would rather be a 
sinner with him, than a saint without him. Do you 
hear me, Marcus ? " — turning with a sudden sharp 
passionate gesture to where Garden is standing in 
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the centre of the room, erect, haggard, desperate. 
"Do you hear me? Do you understand me? My 
love ! My life ! My all \ " 

She brushes aside her father, who would have 
checked her, and moving swiftly towards Garden, 
once more throws herself into his embrace. Oh I 
how his arms close round her ! Softly, tenderly, he 
raises one of her hands and lays it round his neck. 
He bends to her. It seems as if those two dark 
beautiful heads have blended into one. 

Mrs. Egerton bursts out crying. 

*'0h, let them alone ! " cries she. ''She is right I 
She is right ! What could compensate them for 
separation here ? Not Heaven itself. " 

*' Be silent, Lena," says her father sternly. 

'*How can I?" — vehemently — "Oh! how can 
you all look on such misery and feel no sympathy 
with it. Have you no pity? Let them remain to- 
gether." • 

The Archdeacon with a most reproachful glance at 
Lena, goes up to Mary, and tries to draw her away 
from Garden. 

" Mary, my poor girl, Mary — my chUd^ listen to 
me ! It is your old father, Mary I - Mary, for your 
souTs sake hear me." 

" I shall not leave him," says she doggedly, push- 
ing away the gentle hand her father has laid upon 
her arm, and clinging more closely to Garden. 

"How can I touch you?" says the Archdeacon, 
his white face working. * ' Have you thought of the 
world's opinion ? " 

"The world is nothing to me," slowly. 

The Archdeacon lifts his head. 

"Is your eternal salvation nothing to you?" asks 
he, making a great effort to control his emotion. 

"Nothing! Nothing." 

Her father braces himself for a last effort. 

"You will ruin him, Mary, body and soul." 

"Oh, no, no — I shall not ! " cries she, clinging to 
Garden. " Marcus, tell him — tell him " 
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"Let her alone," says Garden fiercely — ^his voice 
agonized. 

**0h, God! Help this poor girl," says the Arch- 
deacon, covering his face with his hands. Tears 
force themselves through his eyelids, and run down 
his cheeks. 

** Father, why will you take it like this," cries 
Mary trembling. * * We love each other. Gan there 
be sin in love like ours. Oh, no, no — then why 
should I leave him, why ? " 

** Because he is not your husband ! " 

The words ring out with horrible distinctness. 
They come from Mrs. Seatoun. She is sitting bolt 
upright in her chair, her face rigid, her lips com- 
pressed. Mary, as though suddenly some one has 
plunged a dagger into her heart, turns, stares at 
her, and then reels backward into Garden's arms out- 
stretched ! She has not fainted, however. Her larg-e 
eyes travel from Mrs. Seatoun back to Garden, and 
there fix themselves as though mutely questionings 
him, imploring him to deny the horrible declaration. 

A groan bursts from Garden. He presses Mary's 

. head back against his breast, keeping his hand upon 

it, as though in some sad foolish sort of fashion, he 

thinks he can thus shield her from the evil that is 

overtaking her. 

* * Woman, woman ! " cries he to Mrs. Seatoun. 
** Have you a heart in your body that you should 
say such a thing as that to her ? " 

Mrs. Seatoun looks at him. A slowly painful red 
has dyed her sallow cheeks. Her hands are tightly- 
clasped. 

'*I speak for her good," says she, in a low cold 
voice. No one there can see that she is sufi^ering, 
except the Archdeacon, and even he only half grasps 
the measure of her griet 

" It is true," says the latter, in a choked tone. ** It 
is for her good, for her good alone I Garden, speak 
to Mary. Speak to her." 

'*Ihave nothing to say," says Garden doggedly. 
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But that they are looking at him, they would not have 
recognized his voice. 

^^ Nothing \ Marcus, have you considered your 
words ? " 

*' Yes, and there is nothing," — more doggedly still. 

** You must have something to say to her," says 
the Archdeacon his white face flashing. 

** I have not Let her alone. She and' I" — defi- 
antly — "can be happy in our own way." 

** Garden — there is but one way," says the 
Archdeacon solemnly. 

" Well, I daresay we shall find another," says 
Garden, with a short violent laugh. He presses 
Marys head and lays it on his heart. "Let us find 
that way. Let us go together. And — forget us I 
Let us live our own lives ! " 

**Ifthatisan answer," says the Archdeacon, **it 
is a selfish one. One, Garden," — ^with gentle mean- 
ing — *'I had not expected from you. Yxova you^ 
who " 

**You have been over generous, perhaps," says 
Garden recklessly. * * You have overestimated my 
worth. " 

**I think not. I believe not. Bring yourself back 
to real honest feeling, Garden:" 

**I have no feeling now, save for her." 

*'It is for her I crave your feeling. Would jj^ow, 
who should be her protector, be her destroyer ? " 

** Sir, you go very far." 

'* I go no farther than I dare. Marcus, have pity. 
As a man, to a man, I appeal to you,- to save her 
from herself." 

*'I shall not ask her to leave me, if you mean 
that." 

"I do mean that. Will you then refuse to help 
her to salvation ? " 

'*!" — fiercely — "shall not take one step that 
shall separate her from me. " 

"This is selfishness beyond belief," says the 
Archdeacon, in a low tone. "You throw, then, the 
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entire responsibility upon her. Oh 1 Garden, I had 
not thought this of you. " 
•., ''Selfishness? To her?" 

J "Ay, truly. The worst selfishness of all. Her 

ioul was pure, Garden, when I gave her into your 

keeping — ^let it remain so. All her life she has been 

• governed by righteous feelings — will you be the one 

to slay them ? Oh, man ! consider ! " 

" Selfish ? " repeats Garden again, ** selfish to her I " 

"What selfishness can out-reach it? You ask her 
to sacrifice not only her life here, but her life here- 
after, Garden, pause ! pause^ before it is too late. " 

*'Sir," begins Garden, but he is interrupted. Mary 
raising her head from his breast, stands back a little, 
though still holding him. 

'* Marcus," says she eagerly. '* Don't mind them ! 
Don't g^ve me up ! Don't mind them ! What is the 
world's anger to us ? Marcus, don't listen ! " 

** Despise the world's anger," says her father in a 
dreadful voice. *'But remember, that after that, 
comes Heaven's ! Are you prepared to defy thai ? " 

"Heaven forgives," cries Mary wildly. "Where 
should pity dwell, if not in Heaven. Oh, the world, 
the world, it is pitiless. " Her head sinks back upon 
Garden's breast — she would have fallen but for his 
supporting arms. 

"You see," says he, to the Archdeacon in an 
agonised tone. * ' Even if ... . she . . . how 
could she bear it ? " 

"By the grace of God, and with your help ! " The 
Archdeacon's voice is low and clear. It is impas- 
sioned. His hands are clasped, his face set — wrapt. 
He is praying silently. He looks again at Garden. 
^^ Give her your help. Abandon yourself to God: 
He will not forsake you. Take up the burden 
apportioned you, and save your soul, and hers I 
J^w know .what she is meditating, if she does not I 
Is her love for you to be destruction ? Would you 
have her sin against God and man ? " 

"As for man," says Garden, " I care nothing about 
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that, I would risk that And as for God, do you 
think He would regard such love as ours as sin? 
That" — with a curious momentary smile — **would^\ 
be too unfair. He knew of this, this damnable thing -. 
that has fallen into our lives, yet he let us love each • 
other. He knevo — and — yet . , . . well!" breaking \ 
off with a frown of weariness. ** He will make ' 
allowance for us. " 

**To take it like that, is to be insolent to the 
Almighty," says the Archdeacon, fighting every step, 
though his soul is sick within him. ** Rather, you 
must take this thing sent to you, to her, as a trial, a 
trial " His voice dies away. 

** I shall not take it like that, certainly," says Garden, 
with a strange calm. " I don't believe it could ever 
be a sin to love Mary ! " 

He presses tenderly the sad sweet head lying on 
his breast. ** We can go away, so far away that no 
one here need ever think of us again. That" — fond- 
ling the beautiful hair so close to his lips — ** will be a 
grief to her, but " — with a sudden, if most mournful 
smile — " we shall be together." 

At this, she stirs again, and lifts herself, and glances 
up at him. She smiles too, such a smile I Lena see- 
ing it, sinks back in her chair and covers her face 
with her hands. She had not dared to speak since 
her father's last rebuke, though in part she had defied 
it 

"Garden," says the Archdeacon, faintly now, yet 
with terrible earnestness — he is fighting his battle to 
the death — '*have you thought of — of something be- 
yond your life and hers — oi other lives — created by 
you and her. You and she might indeed know a 
certain form of happiness, though Heaven frowned 
upon your godless union. But — those others — those 
innocents ! Garden, when your children, hers, look 
you in the face demanding justice at your hands, 
what willy ou have to say to them ? " 

The Archdeacon's face is grand with righteous fer- 
vour. As tall as Garden, he seems to rise above him 
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now, and look down upon him as though compelling 
him — commanding him to obey the law of God. This 
plea — the plea of the children, is the last arrow in the 
Archdeacon's quiver. On it he has staked his last 
chance. Will it fiail ? 

Encouraged by a sudden pallor on Garden's face, 
he goes on. 

** A child. Garden — z, little child ! What has one to 
say to it? /have a child." He lays his hand on 
Mary's arm, as she lies in Garden's arms. * ' She was 
given by God to me. I must restore her to Him. 
But hau)} I tell you the children bom of you and her 
will cry aloud to you for knowledge of how and 
whence they came. A child ? — a little child ! Con- 
demn your wife, if you will, Cardan, but your children, 
will you condemn them too ? Mary" — suddenly his 
voice rises — ** think, ^c?«. If this man fails you, I 
appeal \oyou — Mary, think \ will you condemn those 
innocent — ^beings, the little ones bom of your own 
body — ^to life-long misery." 

He falls back, his grasp leaves Mary's arm, his face 
is grey, he lifts his hands to cover it. 

** Oh, for strength to win this cause ! " prays he fer- 
vently, silently. He looks utterly spent, yet still he 
struggles. 

** Mary, when your children rise up and call you 
cursed, how will it be with you then ? " 

Garden motions him to silence — the gesture is im- 
perative. The latter stoops over Mary, and all at once 
throws up his head as if shot " You have killed her," 
cries he, fiercely. 

Lena comes quickly to him. She turns up Mary's face. 

"She has fainted again," says she. "Father — 
father I " 

There is reproach in her whole air, the Archdeacon 
seems to fail before it. He takes Mary out of her 
husband's arms, and holds her to his heart, a heart 
well nigh broken. 

* * Oh, my child — my pretty girl," cries he. ' * Mary, 
Mary, Mary, forgive me I" 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

I 

** Farewell ! For in that word — that fatal word — ^however 
We promise — hope — ^believe — there breathes despair," 

" And life is thorny — " 

It is ten o'clock when Lena drives up to her own 
hall-door. She could not bring herself to leave 
the unhappy household until the very last minute, 
and indeed would gladly have stayed with them 
through the night, but for the fact that she feared her 
husband might be anxious about her. Before the 
hall-door a dog-cart is standing, a groom at the horse's 
head ; and from the dim recesses of the porch Mr. 
Egerton comes quickly forward. 

** It is you, Lena? My dear — what a night for you 
to be out ! I told myself your father would keep you, 
as he has done once or twice before — but somehow 
to-night I felt absurdly nervous, and was just going 
forth in quest of you. "• 

He laughs pleasantly as he gives her his arm to get 
out of the brougham. She had walked over to Till- 
ton in the morning, but the Archdeacon had sent 
her back. 

* ' You feel very cold, " says he taking her hand in his. 
**Come ! hurry in, hurry in. You can take back the 
horse now, John — we shan't want him, as we have 
got the mistress home safe and sound. " 

His voice is very pleasant, it occurs to Lena that 
she never until now has known how pleasant it is, 
and what a kindly heart makes it so goodly of tone. 

He has drawn her into the well-lit hall by this time, 
and having thrown off his overcoat, is busying him- 
self with the unhooking of her wraps. 
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** I really do think," says he in a good-humoured 
grumble, **that the Archdeacon might have kept you 
for the night. It is the coldest we have had for — 
forty years ! that's the correct thing to say, isn't it ? 
I" — struggling with her cloak — **wish your woman 
- would put more convincible hooks into your things. 
There ! — it's out, now ! " The tussle with the hook 
has drawn not only it from its holding link, but Lena 
a little more under the glare of the central lamp, and 
he can see her face. 

** Lena ! What is it? You are ill, my dear — suffer- 
mg 

**0h ! * says she putting up her hand instinctively, 
to impress upon him silence, though scarcely able to 
command herself — *' Come in here." She catches his 
arm, and draws him into the library. 

Here, with the greater light of the two brilliant lamps 
thrown upon her, he can see even more distinctly 
how worn and frightened she is looking : 

"The Archdeacon !" says he quickly. 

**No — It is Marcus Garden." 

" He — surely he " 

' * Is not dead ? Oh, no, "—bitterly. " It is only his 
wife who is alive I " 

^^Only\ Lena! Has — why do you speak like 
that— of Mary ? " 

Mrs. Egerton starts as if shot. She trembles. 

**0h, Mary, my poor Mary!" cries she. "Oh! 
that Mary were not living. You do not understand, 
Janies. That — that other woman, you know — his 
first wife, she is living ! " She sinks into a chair as if 
unable longer to stand. 

"Good Heavens, Lena! what are you saying?'* 
gasps James Egerton. 

"It is true — true," sobs she, as if half out of her 
mind. "No wonder you don't believe me. But it is 
true — horribly true, for all that. Oh ! James ! " 

"There! there! Take time — take cime. Oh, it 
is monstrous ! Impossible 1 Lena 1 you know what 
you are saying ? " 
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* ' Know ! " sitting upright ' * If you had seen them, 
you would know ! shall I ever forget their poor — 
poor faces ! It appears, " laying her shaking hand on 
her husband's arm, ''that he saw her — her — you 
know ? in some London Theatre one night — saw her 
in the flesh, after thinking of her as dead for five long 
years." 

** You are sure that " 

**0h, yes! There was no mistaking that. He 
looked like — oh ! " shuddering, * * I can't bear to think 
of him. Well, it appears she wilfully led him astray 
— let him believe her dead, when a chance came for 
her doing so. They had separated in Austria some- 
where, and she had declared her intention of going 
on to Russia, where it seems she has great proper- 
ties — immense, — inherited from some Russian ances- 
tor. She is half a Russian herself — and — they parted 
—and " 

'* Drink this, my dear." He has poured her out a 
glass of burgundy, and now insists on her taking it. 
''Well?" 

"Well, she went her way, he his. She went down 
to Greece, and getting on to the coast there hired 
a small trading vessel to take her across to some of the 
islands. There was a storm, the little vessel was 
wrecked. There was a list given of those drowned, 
and she, being known as a rich and eccentric English- 
woman — though there was very little English about 
her — of course her name was prominently printed, 
and came to Marcus' ears. He was then in Spain, 
but hurried over there at once. He made most 
minute inquiries. Could not discover that any one 
of the crew had been cast ashore — put up a marble 
cross to her memory, and believed her dead. Yet she 
was alive all the time ! How she must have laughed 
at that marble cross ! She — the worst member of 
that ill-fated crew, alone escaped death. She could 
swim, it appears {^hy could she, James?), and so 
kept herself above water for some time, and after 
that remembers nothing until she found herself in a 

N 
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dirty little village miles away from the one from 
which she had started on her strange voyagfe, and 
was presently made aware by a newspaper a month 
old, of the fact that she was reckoned by her acquaint- 
ances amongst the dead." 

** But — do you mean to say, that " 

**Yes, I do. She then and there determined to let 
herself be thought dead. She evidently disliked Marcus 
to a strong degree and was glad of this means of g-et- 
ting finally rid of him. She" — reluctantly — **was 
evidently sincere about that — as she never in any 
way sought him since, and from what I can gather is 
enraged at their unfortunate rencontre.** 

** It is a dreadful story," says Mr. Egerton. 

'* Dreadful ! What word could describe it ! She 
is in town, and Mary has been told — Oh ! my poor 
girl ! — and now, now, now, what is to become of her ! " 
She breaks into miserable sobs. 

*'I can't take it in," says Mr. Egerton, who looks 
indeed quite stricken. He is walking up and down 
the room in a slow but disturbed fashion. ''It is 
terrible ! Inconceivable ! That poor, poor child ? 
And Garden ! One must not put him out of one's 
thoughts. Garden ! — so devoted as they were to 
each other " 

'* Are ! Arel" says his wife vehemently. *' That 
is the cruellest part of it. What ts to become of 
them?^' 

" What indeed ! " He is still striding up and down 
the room, his hands clasped behind him, murmuring- 
as to himself. **0 Lord! surely Thy ways are in- 
scrutable!" He stops near his wife. '*You saw 
them ? '' asks he shrin kingly. 

*'0h, yes, yes. Oh ! James ! She was very quiet 
at first, and he too — but afterwards ! . . . He 
looked not so much dying as dead ; and when he 
looked at her 1 Oh ! " — she covers her face with her 
hands. *'The word is not * inscrutable, ' James, it is 
—cruel 1 " - 
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Mr. Egerton lays his arm round her, and presses 
her to him. 

'* Don't talk of it any more for awhile. Try not to 
— you will " 

** No — no — I shall go mad if I don't tell you of it ! 
James/' turning to him suddenly with searching eager 
eyes, **do you think it would be a great sin for them 
to go away together — alone — to some place where 
nobody would know them " 

** Surely you are answering yourself, Lena," says 
he sadly. *'If there were no sin, no shame, why 
should they go to a place where 'nobody would 
know them ' ? " 

** I wish you would forget you are a clergyman for 
one moment," says she impatiently. '* Rare circum- 
stances should make rare laws — but I would not have 
them do harm to weaker people. That is why I say 
they should go to where they would be — alone- 

*' I don't see what that has to do with it ! 

* * Don't you .? James \ Cant you ? 

*' No !^' in a low tone, ''I could almost find it in 
my heart to wish I could," says he gently, seeing her 
great distress. **But I cannot, Lena. Right is right, 
and wrong is wrong, and no circumstances can make 
a sin less damnatory unless repented of." 

*' It is a hard — hard law ! " 

"Things are always hard when they come home 
to us," says he mournfully. "But the thing you sug- 
gest is a sin that would offend both God and man. 
In your heart, Lena, you think as I do." 

"If you think that, you don't know me," cries she 
vehemently. " I declare to you, that I think the one 
who would preach to those two the necessity of giv- 
ing each other up, is the one who would be commit- 
ting a sin ! No, James — I don't care what you think. 
You haven't seen them — /have ; and " 

"Lena, dearest, you must not think that because I 
haven't seen " 

" It will Ml them. It will kiU them, James.'' She 
pauses, her face pale and dejected. She comes a little 
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nearer to him. " If — if it were our case, James " 

** Heaven forbid, Lena." 

** Never mind! Lose sight of that I Try to sup- 
pose it was our case. Would you g^ve me up ? Would 
you ? Would you ? " 

*' Lena — is it wise to argue like this ? " 

** Answer me honestly. It is easy to answer when 
the grief is not one's own. But now — as I put it — 
Answer me\" 

**I trust, I hope" begins Mr. Egerton in a rather 
uncertain tone, *'thatl should have strength given 
me, to " 

**Well — I shouldn't," says Mrs. Egerton rather 
brusquely. — *'You might give me up, James, but I 
should no/ give up you ! If such a thing were to 
occur to us — if you were suddenly to find a first wife 
living '* 

**My dear Lena ! " says Mr. Egerton, horrified. 

*' Why no/? Who would have suspected Marcus — " 

"But, my dear, he was married before, and I was 
not. You really should not make these extraordinary 
suggestions, Lena — they " 

"Never mind all that," impetuously. "I was 
merely making a case. And I tell you this, James — 
that if you were to be discovered now with half-a- 
dozen wives living" — Here Mr. Egerton makes a 
silent, but eloquent and most indignant protestation — 
"I should not abandon you. No — all the Arch- 
deacons, and Archbishops in the world should not 
move me one inch. I should cling to you, though 
all the laws of Heaven and earth cried out against me. " 

" Lena, my dear, I — I don't really think you know 
what you are saying. It is all frightfully unorthodox, " 
says Mr. Egerton. It is noticeable, however, that at 
this point, he kisses her very warmly. It is not 
with kisses we should punish sinners. But then all 
smners are not alike I It is plain that the, poor Vicar 
hardly knows how to conduct himself between his 
violent longing to agree with his wife, and his desire 
to fulfil his duty as a priest. 
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** You must care for what the Church ordains." 

* * Well — I dorCt "-emphatically. * * I don't care about 
anything in the world just now but my darling girl's 
fate. I" — rebelliously — "What do I care about the 
Church! s safety, when Mary's is imperilled ! " 

"■ Is there no doubt about it ? " 

'*None, I fear — I think. Oh, her pretty, pretty, 
face. You know how she used to look, James. Like 
something that had never known grief, and yet could 
feel for all grief — so bright — and yet so heavenly 
kind I Well ! it is all gone. She looks old now — old 
quite — old. Haggard, I tell you ! " 

She breaks down. A violent feurst of tears gives 
her heart relief — she sinks upon a lounge and buries 
her face in the cushions of it. 

Mr. Egerton, inexpressibly distressed and grieved, 
makes himself a place on the lounge beside her and 
softly pats her shoulder with a miserable and some- 
what vague view of doing her good, and brushes 
back the fair hair from her forehead, and otherwise 
shows his quiet, but distinct marks of sympathy with 
her distress. In truth he is almost as concerned as 
she is. His heart is sad for those two unhappy ones 
on whom '*the slings and arrows of outrageous for- 
tune" are falling freely. 

** Don't cry, Lena. Don't, my darling. Remem- 
ber that poor soul will probably .want you. Take 
courage, Lena. Sit up now ! There ! You have 
not yet told me everything. And to give way like 
this, when I suppose in the morning " 

'* Yes, I have promised to be there by breakfast." 

**That is right ! I shall go with you. Has any- 
thing been arranged ? " 

**0h! of course. Papa" — bitterly — "has shown 
them their duty. " 

<"Poor Archdeacon !" says James softly who can 
almost see the agony of the Archdeacon's kindly soul. 

"Well, I hope no one will ever show me my duty." 

" You are a little hard about your father, I think, 
Lena. After all " 
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* * Oh, yes, I know " — passionately — "it is necessary 
that those two poor things should immolate them- 
selves, for the sake of public opinion. They must 
suffer agonies that a few puritans may rejoice ! But 
of course it is a proper arrangement ; the few to be 
sacrificed for the sake of the many ! But it is cruel 
beyond conception " 

**I wish you would try to regard it in a larger light. 
Give in to one case of this sort and you are bound to 
give in to all. If one man may live with a woman 
who is not his wife, why " 

;' Oh ! dotili \ Oh, stop ! Oh, darling Mary ! But 
it is not an argument either — surely Mary is his wife 
in the sight of Heaven. " 

" Earth's laws, Lena, have been given by Heaven." 

** And therefore she is not his wife? "with an al- 
most threatening aspect. 

' ' No "—reluctantly. * ' No. " 

"Ah ! " she lifts her head and regards him with 
keen reproach. ** * Every one can master a grief but 
he that has it.'" 

" You are hard on me now ! Do you think I don't 
feel for poor Mary, ^here, now, Lena, you know I 
do. I declare to you my heart is bleeding for her. 
Poor thing ! Poor girl ! And so the matter has 
come to an end, and the Archdeacon " 

"Has said that* they must part ! I shall not for- 
give papa in a hurry. Yes — they are to part ; at 
once, and for ever. Think of what that means, James, 
to two who love as they do ! To part for ever ! " 

'* A hard, hard sentence ! " says he in a low tone. 
It seems as though it were impossible for him to go 
on for a little time, and then—'* Mary — she listened 
to her father of course — gave in to his judgment." 

*'No, she didn't! Mary is like me. I never 
thought her like me before. She was always §o 
gentle, so perfect, but to-day she was like me. She 
rebelled ! But it was of no use." 

"You moan" 

"That it was to Marcus he appealed. Marcus I 
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whose heart is broken ! Papa said dreadful things to 
him. Mary would have gone away, away anywhere 
with Marcus, but — Oh ! " — miserably — * * if you had 
seen her, beating her little hands against her breast 
and crying to them to let her go, but they wouldn't ! 
She had fainted on his breast, and we had brought her 
to, and she clung to him. . . He is her life. . . We 
got her away somehow. . . and Papa. . . he was 
found wandering about the passages afterwards, and 
Marcus went to him, and then it was he said those 
terrible things to him." 

*< Not " 

''Oh, no, no! Fancy, papa! Only dreadful 
things about the wickedness of living with people un- 
less lawfully married to them. And at last Marcus gave 
in. He had given in before, really — just as Mary faint- 
ed. Papa had made his appeal not so much to them, as 
for . . . the children that there might be . . . and " 

'' I see ! It was of course a powerful argument." 

*' Well, as I tell you, Marcus gave in." 

''And Mary?" 

" She has given in too. But she is not reconciled. 
What made her faint was that allusion to the possible 
children . . . though why, I don't know. When she re- 
covered, there was the second scene, part of which 
I have described." 

She sinks back wearily upon her couch; there is. a 
long silence. Mr. Egerton is walking up and down 
the library again swiftly, now as though a prey to 
the most unhappy thoughts. He stops at last beside 
his wife, who is weeping silently. 

' ' Lena ! " His voice is now as full of distress as 
even she could desire it. 

** Well," says she, turning to him partially. The 
tears are running down her cheeks, and tears are not 
conducive to beauty. 

" Lena ! " — his second call startles her. " There 
IS one thing" says he quickly. " A child ! If there 
was a child ! Your father s plea ! What suggested 
it to him ? " 

" Oh !' No\ thank God ! " cries Lena, "there is no 
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fear of that. If — if — oh, she certainly would have 
told me. " 

*' Well, we have God to thank for that, indeed, "says 
Egerton heartily. The thought of it had crushed him. 

'* Yes — yes. It is, however, all we have to be 
thankful for, " says his wife, rebellious to the end. * ' Do, 
you know, James," — starting into a standing position 
— * ' I think I ought to go back now. How is she, sleep- 
ing ? — are they looking after her ? Are they " 

'* She has Mrs. Seatoun, and Arabella, and ^" he 

pauses. 

'* Oh, no — not Marcus. They would not let her 
see him. And as for Mrs. Seatoun, she could not sat- 
isfy Mary." 

*' She feels it, however, I am sure." 

** You are always sure that the worst people on 
earth have germs of good in them. Perhaps they 
have. Perhaps even Mrs. Seatoun — ^James — I will 
be honest. Much as I dislike that woman who cajoled 
poor papa into marrying her, I will be just to her. 
All through the scene with my poor darling and Mar- 
cus, she sat silent, apparently unsympathetic, she 
even said a word or two that woke Marcus to fury, 
but — when Mary flung herself into the poor fellow's 
arms " (breaking into tears again as she recalls 
the sad, sad scene ) *'she rose — and turned her face 
from us, and 1 don't know, James, and cir- 
cumstances are against her, but," with most reluctant 
honesty, '* I think, I do think, she was crying." 

*' There is much good in her," says Mr. Egerton, 
warmly, and for a wonder his wife does not combat 
his opinion. ** What of Arabella ? " asks he suddenly. 
*' She is so fond of Mary " 

*' She was not allowed into the room. She was 
sent out for a walk — such a senseless precaution. " 

* ' Yes. Because sooner or later she must know. " 

'* She knows now, I think. Though of course I can't 
be sure. But just before I left, she came and knocked 
at Mary's door, and Mrs. Seatoun said quickly " Go 
away." I could have killed her I That went to my 
poor Mary's heart. It was as if she had done some-^ 
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thing disreputable — something that a young girl 
should not be mixed up with. Do you see ? I was 
angry ! I said something about it, but papa, who was 
there, silenced me. You would hardly know him now. 
From being mild, pliant, kind — he has become a flint. 
He has forbidden Marcus to see her." 

'* Forbidden that ! But for her to he alone \ Surely 
surely ... I think, I hope, I am not wrong," says 
Mr. Egerton in a tremulous tone full of kindest 
care. **But if — if he were allowed to see her — once 
again- 



" Oh, James ! " His wife goes to him suddenly and 
flings herself into his arms. ** Oh, James! I k7iew 
you were the best man alive ! You will say that to 
papa, won't you ? To tell the truth of him, poor dear, 
I think he will be glad if you say it : you see, dear 
James, I would not whisper a word against him, but 
he is bewildered, frightened, and, and a word from 
you thrown in " 

'* Well, I shall throw it in. But I want to know 
what has been decided upon. What are they going 
to do ? " 

** Separate," shortly. ** I.told you." 

*'Yes. But how?" 

* * Mary is to take a cottage somewhere " 

^' Somewhere P" 

' ' Where he shall not know where she is. " 

*' She will not live at home then ? " 

"No, she would not hear of that." 

'* But a cottage where ? And why a cottage P Car- 
den is " 

' ' All he has is hers you may be sure. But ... if 
she likes to think of a cottage somewhere, why. . . . 
let her think of it. It can be made very habitable. " 

"And he?" 

" Is going abroad. To," bitterly, " the West Coast 
of Africa, for choice, no doubt ; when he is dead you 
will all be satisfied, I hope. " 

"Why do you include me. Lena? Do you think 
your troubles are not my troubles? It is," very 
gently, " a little unfair of you to speak to me like 
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that. Is not Mary my sister, as well as yours — can 

I not feel for her " 

''Ah, you think you can! But you haven't seen 
her," cries Mrs. Egerton, yielding herself, however, 
to his kindly embrace. * * Oh ! James, what is to be 
the end of it all?" 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



DEEP AS LOVE. 



C( 



Deep as first love, and wild with all regret; 
O death in life ! the days that are no more. " 



The first awakening from sleep to the knowledg^e of 
a great grief is perhaps the cruellest stab that grief 
can give. Lena wakes with a start, and as memory 
rushes to her, feels her heart sink within her. Break- 
fast is a mere farce, and indeed, a good deal before 
nine o'clock finds her in her father's house. A sense 
of desertion seems to have fallen on it — the cheery 
old home she knows and loves, is no longer the 
same ; — such a strange silence as haunts it ! " The 
house that always rings with Arabella's laugh or fly- 
ing feet, is now quiet as the grave. The very servant's 
face who opens the dooj* seems altered. He looks at 
her and her husband with grave eyes that question 
them ; Lena finds herself crossing the hall towards 
the staircase, with anxious, silent footsteps ; almost 
it might be that there was death within the w-alls • 
and truly death is here — death to hope, to joy, to 
happiness — but alas ! not to love ! 

A pang contracts Lena's heart : — a thought has 
come to her. If this sad semblance of death were a 
reality, if Mary were lying now cold and white and 
lovely in her shroud, would that be so bad a thing 
to befall her } 

She sighs heavily, and puts the thought from her. 

Passing the library door she pauses, hearing voices 
within. Her father's — Garden's — ^Arthur's. Arthur 
had been telegraphed for, and had come, no doubt, by 
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the night mail. L'ena makes a little sign to her hus- 
band to go into the library, and get over his first 
meeting with Garden. 

**Say something kind, James. God knows he 
wants kindness ! " 

Turning, she runs quickly with most reluctant feet, 
up the broad old staircase, and across the landing to 
Mrs. Seatoun's room.^. 

Opening the door very softly, she enters. Upon a 
sofa at the far end of the room — a sofa turned 
towards the window — lies Mary. The loose white 
cashmere robe she is wearing is scarcely as white as 
the face above it — a face made doubly pale by the 
dark bordering of costly fur that clings round her 
throat, and wrists and borders the white robe. Like 
a broken flower she lies — crushed, and only half alive. 
Her large dark eyes gazing steadfastly through the 
window have little meaning in them. She looks dis- 
traught — her slender fingers are plucking idly at the 
fur that adorns her gown. 

*'She has been like this for the last two hours,'* 
says Mrs. Seatoun, rising up pale and hollow-eyed to 
meet Lena. *'She has hardly slept at all, but lay 
there motionless," pointing to the bed, **and when 
the day came she insisted upon getting up, and Ara- 
bella and I dressed her " 

Lena looks quickly towards the corner behind 
Mary's head, where Arabella is sitting almost as mo- 
tionless as the quiet figure on the sofa. At first they 
had thought it might be possible to keep from the 
poor child her sister's great misfortune. But it could 
not be done, and so the story was told her very gently 
by her father. She had said hardly anything but she 
had refused to leave Mary ever since. And though 
sleep overcame her during the night — she being 
young, and beloved of that kind god — still her slum- 
ber had been fitful, and the wakings miserable. 

"• Has she spoken to any one ? " ask'ed Lena, in an- 
swer to her step-mother's sad news of the night passed 
by Mary. 
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* ' No one. She has been entirely silent since you 
left. And before it, as you may remember. " 

* ' She looks dreadful ! " says Lena, aghast at Mary's 
appearance. ** Has she not even asked for htm ? " 

"No. I don't know what to do. Is she conscious? 
Only partially so, I think. " 

"I will speak to her," says Lena abruptly. Cross- 
ing the room she bends over Mary. 

" Mary ! Mary, dearest ! " • 

Mary turns slowly to her. 

** Wouldn't you like something, darling? A cup of 
tea, and a little bit of toast — see, 1 will make it for 
you myself here, by the fire." 

"No I Oh, no. " The tone is exactly that of one 
who is either on the point of dropping off to sleep, 
or else just waking from it. It is not qui'/e awake. 
Then, quite suddenly, her expression changes, her 
eyes brighten — " Is that you, Lena ? " 

"Yes,, dear Mary ! " 

"What" — drowsily — "a queer hour to be here ! " 
She grows a little more awake, and drags herself into 
a sitting posture and looks eagerly at Lena. * * There 
was something — something," says she in a puzzled 
tone. She pauses and lays her hand against her 
forehead, as people do when only half remembering 
some grief or joy. "Something" — a little laugh 
breaks from her. "Surely there was something," 
says she vaguely. 

Her laugh is terrible to Mrs. Seatoun. It over- 
comes her. 

" Tell her — remind her ! " says she to Lena. 

' ' Oh, no — she has no grief now — give her time — 
there will be so much time " 

' ' Better any knowledge than this cruel wondering, " 
says Mrs. Seatoun, in a voice so unlike her usual 
phlegmatic one that it reaches even Mary's ears. She 
looks up at Mrs. Seatoun. It is so wild a look, so 
frenzied in its vain endeavours to remember, that 
Mrs. Seatoun takes all responsibilities upon herself 
and stooping says boldly : 
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" Marcus ! Think of Marcus ! " 

Like lightning, poor Mary's face changes. She falls 
back on the couch. 

"Oh ! I know now ! " moans she. ** I remember I 
I know. I know I " A sharp cr)'" escapes her. 

*' I hope you are satisfied now," cries Lena, lifting 
upbraiding eyes to Mrs. Seatoun as she sinks sobbing 
on the carpet beside Mary. 

' * I am prepared to know myself always in the 
wrong so far as you are concerned," says Mrs. Sea- 
toun stiffly, who is bending over Mary and holding 
her hand in a close, anxious grasp. **You blame 
me: but my conscience told me it was better to 
restore her to her senses by any means." As she 
speaks she steps backwards. 

*'You have restored her to misery!" says Lena, 
sobbing violently. *' A little rest might have helped 
her — but now " 

**Lena," says a soft voice — Mary's soft voice, but 

oh ! so changed ! * ' You are wrong ! You " she 

turns her languid head to her step-mother, who is 
standing in an attitude of determined indifference on 
one side and holds out to her the hand she has just 
relinquished. "Come here," says she. Mrs. Seatoun 
obeys the mournful command. "Oh ! you have been 
kind," says poor Mary with a smile that is sadder 
than any tear. " It is better to know. . . . To . . . 
know ! . . . Mrs. Seatoun. "... (She springs to her 
feet suddenly and throws out her arms.) "What am 
I to do ? What am I to do? " 

She sways towards Mrs. Seatoun, and the latter 
catches her. The gaunt, stem, unlovable woman 
clasps her to her heart in a very agony of grief. Yet 
her face is rigid, her whole demeanour unsympathetic 
— it is impossible for those watching her to guess at 
the grief that lies hot in the heart beneath. The 
heart pulsates with honest sorrow, and yet it is at 
this moment filled with a sense of victory, of gain. 
Mary has appealed to her in her — strange contradic- 
tion — trouble ! 
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She holds the girl in her arms. But no word of 
sympathy can she utter. A piercing longing to be 
able to serve in some way this one member of all the 
Seatouns who has acknowledged her as a friend . . . 
who has turned to her as a friend . . . who has 
turned to her in her adversity — is consuming her — 
but, as though tongue-tied, she remains speechless. 
And presently Mary, as if missing something, raises 
herself and goes back to the sofa, on which she sits 
with bowed head, and clasped hands. 

After a while she lifts her face. 

**It is all over, Lena, isn't it? We are to be sepa- 
rated for ever, and ever, and ever ? " 

There is no hope in the weary eyes, or in the 
melancholy mouth. 

' * Unless God in his mercy makes a way for you Out 
of your difficulties," says Lena in trembling accents. 

*' Ah ! yes." In her sad tone there is open disbelief 
in any such miracle being wrought for her salvation. 

**lt seems so strange," says she presently in a 
low, dreamy way. **It seems so ... so impossible. 
I don't feel as if I quite understood it — grasped it. 
We were so happy — ^so very happy ! I don't see. 
• . . We were happy, weren't we, Lena .? " 

**Yes, darling." 

*'I think we were the two very happiest people 
alive. Ah ! it is not lucky to be too happy." 

* * Why dwell on it, dearest ? " Lena is feeling as 
though her heart is being torn In twain. 

** I shall have nothing else to dwell on all my life ! 
You don't know, Lena ; you couldn't know how 
sweet and dear he was. My loss is a very great 
one. Don't you think so, Lena ? " 

''Yes, darling ! " She is beginning to pluck at the 
fur again, and Lena grows frightened. 

** A great, great loss," sighing. 

'* Yes, yes, Mary. But " 

*'The greateiSt loss in all the world. There could 
be no loss at all like it, could there, Lena ? " 

**0h, no, darling," cries Mrs. Egerton weeping. 
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Silence. 

* ' Sometimes people when they marry like each 
other — or only half care for each other— but we . , . 
we loved each other ! and all our thoughts agreed 
.... Lena ! " 

**Yes, my dearest." 

"You think I have done well — rightly — because I 
have consented to part from him ? Because I have 
agreed to forsake him ? " 

* * Oh, Mary. What else was left for you to do ? " 

*' I " — calmly — " think I have done wrong. I shall 
always think so. I am sure God would have for- 
given me if I had gone away somewhere with him. 
God is love ! Our love came from him. All love 
comes from God. No — He would not have been so 
angry as — as all oijyou would have been. Do you 
know," turning a white sad face to her sister, and 
speaking with a little excitement. "I think it even 
possible that God is angry with me now because I 
have forsaken him." 

** After awhile, Mary, you will think otherwise." 
Mrs. Egerton's heart is crying aloud to her to agree 
with this poor sufferer, but she dares not undo her 
father's work. 

*'I shall not indeed," very gently. "Not if I 
lived for ever. But "—hastily — ^hopefully — * * I shall not 
do that — I shall not live very long now I hope — I 
believe. " 

"Mary 1" 

" Would you wish it otherwise," — and Lena, remem- 
bering hef thought as she crossed the hall, is silent. 

"It is not my doing, however," says Mary after a 
minute or two. "But when he argued with father 
and all of you, I gave in. I gave in to him, I know 
he did it for my good — though he knew it would lead 
to his own desolation. But still I think " 

"What, dearest?" 

"Never mind. As I say there is always death — 
kind death before us ... . Surely — surely there is 
mercy in Heaven, and it will grant me that one 
boon." 
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A long pause after this, during which she neither 
moves nor speaks. Her head has fallen back amongst 
her cushions, and they, crouching motionless beside 
her, almost begin to hope she sleeps, when — 

**If we had tiot been so fond of each other — it 
would not have mattered so much — but — and we are 
fond. Oh ! " — with a little sharp cry. — '* that'll what 
makes it so sad. It " — looking up suddenly at Lena 
and pulling her sleeve — ** It is sad isn't if, Lena? " 

''Oh, Mary! Mary I Darling girl ! Oh, Mary, I 
beseech you to try and rest your mind ... to lie 
down. Mrs. Seatoun " — vehemently — * ' is there noth- 
ing we can do for her to send her to sleep. Don't you 
think we ought to see a doctor ? She ought not to 
be allowed to talk like this. " 

" Let her talk," says Mrs. Seatoun in a brusque 
tone. Her back is turned to Lena. It is impossible 
for the latter to know that the tears are running down 
her lean cheeks. 

*' I don't want any doctor," says Mary gently. " I 
am quite well." Indeed her voice rings like a bell 
through the room, so slow, so clear. ' * I am cruelly 
well. I shall not " — with a queer little smile — * ' die for 
a while, I am afraid. Not until I leave this — not until 
we are parted finally." 

**0h, Mary I That this unhappiness should have 
fallen upon you. On you of all of us. That you 
should have to endure this great trouble." 

"Trouble," putting up her hand to her forehead 
again as if in pain. ' * Yes, " a little vaguely — " it is a 
great trouble." Again Lena grows frightened for her. 
The poor sweet brain, that up to this has been filled 
only with lovely thoughts, is it now going astray — 
beginning to forget all things ? Something in the 
terror of her face betrays her fear to Mary. 

*'0h, no," says she, "I shall not go mad. I" — 
smiling sadly — "I am not fortunate enough for 
that. I shall have to remember always. If thinking 
could do it, Lena, I should be dead to my sorrows 
long before this." 
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"Time will deaden your sorrow," says Lena, not 
knowing what to say. 

** Will it? It is time I dread, Lena," laying both 
trembling hands upon her sister's* arm. ' * I have 
thought it all out, lying here, and — and it seems to 
me that I could bear everything, save the certainty of 
the future. The future, in which he will have no part. 
If — if I could die now — with the knowledge of his 
love — I should be blessed indeed. But to live — to 
Iwe for years and years and years without him — Oh — —" 

An agonised sound breaks from her. She springs 
to her feet, uplifts herself until her body is shaped 
like a bow in the great pain that is destroying her. 

*' Shall I die, Lena ? Shall I ? " cries she, dry-eyed 
but terrible to look on in her despair. '*Tell me I 
shall. Surely this must kill me. And yet — and yet 
— I grow afraid. Lena tell me I shall die 1 " 

** God forbid that, Mary." 

Mary flings her from her. 

* * And yoM— you who I thought loved me. They 
say many wishes compass ah end. Oh ! — wish me 
deady Lena ! " 

**I cannot Mary. Oh! Mary, think." 

''Think!'' 



CHAPTER XXXIL 

" 1*11 give thee misery, for here she dwells. This is her house— 
And nought is heard but wailings and lamentings." 

Mrs. Seatoun comes quickly forward, and touches 
Mary's arm. 

* * Let us consider what is to be done, " says she in 
her cold calm way. It is as though icy water has 
been flung upon them. Mary with a little gasp sinks 
back upon her seat. 

* * Decide for. me. Do with me as you will, " says 
she wearily. 

o 
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*' You must think too, Mary." 

** No. It is nothing to me. My future is a blank. 
There is only one thing " 

'* And that.?" ' 

** I won't be talked about," turning passionately to 
Mrs. Seatoun. * * I won't be discussed. " 

'* Nobody shall talk about you, Mary." 

**Who is to ensure me that? Do you not think 
that to-morrow — the day after, I shall not be fully 
discussed? And they will say hard things of him ! 
Oh ! " She presses her hands to her eyes — a sad little 
action — being so futile an endeavour to shut out the 
thoughts of her heart. She looks round at Lena : 
'*0h, to get away, away — away," she cries wildly. 
"Away from all the world 1 Where nobody will 
ever hear of me again." 

All her late calm has now given place to violent 
emotion. Two brilliant scarlet spots are burning on 
her white cheeks. 

" You shall go, Mary," says Lena nervously, 
"Where only your own people shall know of you." 

" I want no one," vehemently. 

"Not even your own family, darling? Surely, 
surely you would not shut us out " 

**I don't know," sullenly. "If he is to be denied 
my presence — I want no one." 

"Mary! your poor father," says Mrs. Seatoun, 
sharply. " Yowx father, Mary ! " 

"Marcus would be with me now, but for him," 
says Mary coldly. Mrs. Seatoun turns away. 

"It is impossible that you should go away by 
yourself," says Lena. ".You must have some one 
with you. Just now you think you would be better 
alone — but such a thought could not last. The ques- 
tion is, who is to go with you ? " 

"Give yourself no trouble on that account, Lena. 
I will have no one." 

* * Certainly you shall have some one, " says Mrs. 
Egerton with decision. "Everything else shall be 
as you wish it, but that you should go out from us. 
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uncared for, is not to be thought of for a second. 
The question is, who is to go. Mrs. Seatoun could 
not well leave father, and though I could be with 

you from time to time, still " She was going to 

add that James would want her, but the sight of the 
desolate creature facing her with that forlorn look of 
defiance on her gentle face, checks her. Mary, who 
has now no husband to *' want " her I '* It is impos- 
sible you should be left alone at any time — and — 
who can we find ? " 

There is a little stir at the end of the room. 

'' Ishallgo\'' 

They all start and look towards the comer where 
Arabella has been sittmg so quietly up to this. She 
has got up from her chair now, and is looking at 
Mary — at Mary only — with a very earnest expression 
in her young face. 

* * You ? " says Lena. 

*' Yes. I have spoken to father about it. I shall 
go with Mary, and live with her, and look after her 
— always. " 

** Arabella! what nonsense this is. You are too 
young, " says Mrs. Seatoun angrily. 

'* I am not a bit young," says Arabella. " I feel 
quite old. And Mary will like to have me with her ; 
won't you, Mary ? " 

** Oh, no, no," says Mary in a stifled tone. '* Lena, 
forbid this. That child ! Her prospects ... It will 
ruin her ... To be associated with me — with such 

as I now am " She ceases. She is trembling from 

head to foot. She puts out a hand and clutches the 
chair near her as if for support. 

** Mary ! How dare you say such things of your- 
self. Do you want to kiU us," cries Lena paling, 
and trembling too. 

**Well — well!" says Mary sighing. '*It is only 
this — she must not come with me." 

*' I don't see it at all — certainly not in your light," 
says Lena, who before had been ready to combat 
Arabella's suggestion. **A11 I am afraid of is that 
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she is such a child she would be more trouble to you, 
than good." 

*• Don't mind her, Mary!" says Arabella softly, 
creeping up to Mary and in a fond childish fashion 
slipping her slender arms around her. * ' She doesn't 
know. I shall not be a trouble indeed ! I shall take 
great care not to be. And I love you, Mary — better 
than any one now, I think." The *' navo " is eloquent. 
— ** And we can live so happily together you and I, 
in some pretty cottage far away from this, with hills, 
and streams, and flowers. Say you will have me, 
Mary ! " 

The soft pathetic voice ceases. Mary, turning her 
eyes upon this young girl, who but only yesterday 
was a careless hoyden, is touched to the heart by the 
gentleness, the devotion, the love that betrays itself 
in the anxious face, the clinging arms. And this 
child — she would not argue with her, as the others 
might ; she would be loving always. She would not 
make trite remarks, she would not always be hoping 
she had slept last night, or lamenting on her want of 
appetite, and after awhile she could go home again 
— and no harm would be done her — after her death 
Arabella could go home. 

**Yes, come with me," she says, answering the 
girl's eager eyes. 

Arabella kisses her and goes back to her corner. 

** So much is arranged," says Mary, with her new 
strange smile ** And now to go — to go," 

**You shall go whenever you wish," says Lena, 
tenderly. 

** To-morrow .J^" 

" Yes. But oh ! Mary I " she breaks down, and 
falls to bitter weeping. 

'*Yes, I know," says Mary impatiently, those 
scarlet blossoms on her cheeks growing ever brighter. 
* ' It is growing towards the end. " Her hand makes a 
little sweeping gesture and then, as if its strength is 
exhausted, falls prone at her side. '* The end ! " — She 
looks up, as if frightened — **The end, Lena. Oh, not 
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the end. He 1 — Where is he ! Lena, Lena, I must 
see him again ! — Lena \ " Her voice rises to a cry — 
the false strength that had come to her is now all 
gone — she looks from one to the other with eyes wild 
with fear. 

Mrs. Seatoun hurries to her. 

'*Is this wise, Mary? If — if you w«s/ be parted 
you and he, — why then see him again ? — such pain, 
such anguish ! — who could bear it ? — endure for the 
moment, and -" 

Mary pushes her from her. 

" Where is he, Lena ? Lena " — wildly — '* don't say 
he is gone ! Oh 1 Marcus, Lena, I must see him ! 
Lena ! Lena ! " 

*' You shall see him," says Lena. *' Be quiet, Mary 1 
I swear you shall see him again. He is not gone. He 
is downstairs with father. " She turns to Mrs. Seatoun. 
** She must see him ! What" — violently. — *' Do you 
think she could live without one last word, one last 
look to dwell upon in all the years to come. Have 
you a heart I Oh ! " — miserably — ** was ever so sad 
an ending to so sweet a beginning ? " 

** Go, and arrange a meeting," says Mrs. Seatoun, 
hurriedly, cut to the heart in that her words had been 
misconstrued. She had meant to save Mary pain — 
no more — no more. 



The sad, dim-coloured evening is falling. The rising 
night wind is flinging the dead leaves against the 
window panes. It is the hour, when night is too little 
advanced to light the lamps, and still so far advanced 
that the thought of day grows faint. 

In the library the fire is burning, slowly, uncom- 
fortably. There is a dull red glow, but no playful 
flames spring up to lighten the gathering gloom 

The wind grows stronger every moment. Now no 
longer the leaves, but rain drops make sad music on 
the panes. 
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** The father of the Gods his glory shrouds 
Involved in tempests and a night of clouds." 

The tall figure standing beside the ni^ntelpiece 
takes small heed of the rising storm. Storm greater 
than that without is raging in his breast. Lena had 
stolen to him five minutes ago, and told him with red 
lids and trembling lips that she, Mary — his all — was 
coming to him to bid him a last farewell. 

And now the door opens. The dull fire shoots up 
— a glow is kindled that enables him to see her as she 
comes slowly towards him across the floor. Slowly 
until she sees him. Then — 

A little rush — a cry that has nothing in it but de- 
spair, and two soft arms. 

• « • • • • 

She lifts her head from his breast, and looks up 
at him. 

"And so we are to part, Marcus ! To part — and 
for ever 1 " Her tone is broken-hearted. 

'* So they have decided," says he with terrible calm. 
A calm that presages a storm beyond : * ' To part " 

*'0h, but not for long," says she, with a sudden 
wretched smile. ** It must come soon." 

* * There is nothing to come. Nothing, my beloved ! 
Nothing in all our long miserable lives. " 

** There is death" says she with an ineffable glance. 
*' We shall die soon, darling. Don't you know that ? 
Yes," smiling at him in a forsaken little way. *'Soon, 

very soon. Only for //t^/. . . . Fov that " She puts 

up her hand to his head, and strokes it fondly. 

** Death — don't talk of that," says he hoarsely. He 
has taken her pretty hand from his head, and is 
pressing it to his lips. 

* * What else is there to look to ? They are taking 
me away from you, darling. We shall never see each 
other again. Never — never. Is," straightening her- 
self suddenly and looking into his face with wide 
staring eyes, **is that true, Marcus! It is a lie 
perhaps ! it must be a lie. Never to see you again. 
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Oh ! don't believe them, darling, it — it can't be true. " 

' * Mary ! Mary I what shall we do, " says he, tight- 
ening his arm round her. **Mary, you heard \^\i^,i 
he. said " 

' ' Oh ! My God, have pity ! " cries she wildly. . . 
She grows heavy on his breast. 

Some one comes in. There is a little confusion, a 
cry from some one. They carry her upstairs 1 

It is all over I 



CHAPTER XXXIIL 

" For there is no man that hath not his hour, nor is there anything 
that hath not its place ! " 

All is over indeed 1 She is gone. Has vanished 
from out their lives. Yesterday she went ; yesterday 
that had wept for her, most bitterly — with great rain 
drops and sad moanings of the wind, and swayings 
of the trees she had so dearly loved in that old back 
garden. 

Gone ! They had induced her by many wiles to 
stay for two short days, but when they came to an 
end she would no longer listen to them, and indeed 
so great was her desire to leave them, that they 
hardly dared to combat her further, -but thought it 
better to give her her way ; Mrs. Seatoun with Arabella 
had gone with her — to town flrst — to wait there until 
some place remofe, desolate, **far from the madding 
crowd" could be found. The Archdeacon went up 
this morning. 

To-day, beyond the perpetual drip-drip of the trees, 
shows no sign of yesterday's storm or the rain that 
fell so ceaselessly all night. The sun is up, and is 
gleaming brilliantly on the wet, weary earth. The 
air is singularly clear. From far away, come the 
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sweet chimes of the Cathedral bells saddening yet 
glonfying the air. 

'* Falling at intervals upon the ear 
In cadence sweet ; now dying all away 
Now pealing loud again, and louder still, 
Clear and sonorous ! '' 

They fall with a sense of unacknowledged comfort 
on the ear of Archie Stewart, who with a grave face 
is walking through the woods of Danesbury at this 
moment 

The monotonous melancholy of the bells below 
sinks into his heart. Though hardly conscious of 
their sound, they still affect him — soothmg his spirit, 
that is somewhat sad to-day. 

** Some chord in unison with what we hear, 
Is touched within us, and the heart replies.*' . 

In truth he has cause for sadness. Ill news flies 
apace, and already a hint, a vague breath, of some- 
thing being wrong with Mary's marriage has found 
ground. Three days — nay, four ! — what a wide scope 
for gossip to be conceived in — and to grow to an 
almost perfect birth. There is still uncertainty, an 
enjoyable doubt, in the minds of the gossips, that 
will help to whet their conversation for many days, 
^ but the centre of the truth has been reached. Mary 
and her husband have separated. Have been sep- 
arated ! Mary has separated herself from him I 
He has separated himself from Mary ! Always 
separation, however ! t 

That they are separated is the germ of the whole 
matter, and so much is now beyond dispute. This 
terrible fact has been circulated freely, though through 
whom or by what means is undiscoverable. But 
servants always ye have with you ! 

Stewart, who had had a most violent scene with his 
second sister on the head of it, had flung himself out 
of the house, and gone at a tremendous pace towards 
the pretty wood that grows just outside Tillton. He 
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had loved Mary in his own way, fondly, boyishly 
perhaps, but very honestly. In his very soul he is 
grieved at the misfortune — the disgrace — that has 
fallen on her, and in his heart he curses Garden as he 
strides through the dull openings of the wood, where 
withered branches and dead leaves alone are to be 
seen. Dead leaves and withered ! Actually what is life 
but decay ? What is life but misery I If she, Mary, 
could not escape the universal doom, who could } 

How lovely she was ! It makes his heart sink to 
think of that loveliness brought to earth — crushed — 
defiled ! No distinct knowledge of the cause of her 
separation from her husband is known, but Stewart, 
who loves her, knows that no reason for it lies with 
her. 

Cold as is the wintry wind, it yet fails to cool the 
ardent kindly passion that warms his heart for Mary, 
she — she of all earth's best to be so treated ! 

A turn in the path brings him face to face with 
Denny. 

Mr. Denny is looking if possible a little more pleased 
with himself than usual. His smile is evident as he 
advances towards Stewart. There might be a sug- 
gestion of malignancy in it. When Mr. Denny smiles, 
at the very best of times, he is not pretty. The widen- 
ing of his mouth has the effect of effacing altogether 
the last remnant of chin with which Nature .has en- 
dowed him. 

''Going for a stroll? " suggests he holding out his 
hand to Stewart, who is not gushing over the reception 
of it. 

** Yes, "—shortly. 

*'You look down m the mouth, my dear fellow. 
Anything wrong ? Anything further ? " 

* ' Further ? " 

** About our poor friend Mrs. Garden? " 

** Why our poor friend ? " asks Stewart giving him- 
self away a little it must be admitted ; but if Archie's 
heart is sound, and there can be no apgument about 
that, it must be admitted that his head might reason- 
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ably hold more brains than it does, though what 
brains he has are very honest brains at all events. 

''Oh, come now, my dear fellow," says Mr. Denny, 
tugging at his little white moustache, and eyeing 
Stewart with a very knowing air. ' ' Birds, little birds, 
whisper things now and then, and it is no secret 
in Tillton that there has been — ^x—you know." 

**No, I don't," says Stewart stolidly. 

' * A split, my good sir : Mrs. Garden and her husband 
have come to metaphorical blows. He went one way, 
I'm told on most reliable authority, and she another. " 

*' What do you call reliable authority? Servants' 
gossip ? " 

* * You may gossip with servants, Stewart, I " — mag- 
niloquently — *'do not." 

''I never gossip about those whom I honour and 
respect with servants — or anyone else," says Archie, 
his heart growing hot within him. 

* * Do you mean that every time one hears this or 
that about one's neighbours, and say one word about 
it, one is to be accused of gossiping ? At that rate, 
Stewart, you've been gossiping too. For you know 
quite as much of this disgraceful affair as I do." 

** Disgraceful?" 

* * Well, it looks like it ! And that she should be made 
cause for public talk. Ah ! that seems impossible 
and yet " 

He pauses, and draws up his little figure to its best 
height which isn't saying much for it — and sighs audi- 
bly. Nevertheless it is unmistakable that he is find- 
ing pleasure in the thought that Mary has been held 
up as a target, for the malicious arrows of society. 

'*If what you suggest be true — more shame for 
those who talk,'' cries Stewart with darkening brow. 
''When here — when living amongst us, who dared 
raise a word against her. And now — now when evil 
has fallen upon her — that is " — hurriedly — * ' if evil has 
fallen — it is your suggestion, not mine — I — " he breaks 
off incoherently, and angry with himself for his inabil- 
ity to defend her in any strong wise he rounds upon 
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her adversary. "I tell you what, Denny," says he a 
little savagely, *'in my opinion, _>/<?« should be lacst 
to rejoice over any unhappiness that may have come 
to her. " 

** Rejoice ! My dear Stewart ! what a word. Re- 
joice ! Rather am I grieved to the very heart. But 
one cannot be deaf and blind to all that is going on. 
Did you hear," unctiously, *'that Garden had been 
found out about some very unpleasant little business 
in town } A little affair with a charming member of 
the ballet at the Switch-back Music Hall ? Eh ? " 
' ' No. Go to the devil with your stories. / don't want 
them," says Stewart paling. ** Believe what cursed 
filth you like, but don't bring it to me. " 

*' I can quite allow for this heat on your part," says 
Mr. Denny with great kindness. ** Of course I knew 
that you were badly hit, where she was concerned. 
She threw you over, didn't she ? " 

' ' Gertainly not. To throw a person over one must 
first hold them. Miss Seatoun — Mrs. Garden — refused 
to encourage me in anyway. That" (steadily) " was 
a grief to me. " 

* * Hah ! Well she might have done better had she 
thought about it. Had she foreseen how events would 
have turned out. Money is not everything — or a 
handsome face either. She would have been a — hap- 
pier woman, Stewart, had she accepted you — or er — 
me. I daresay," blinking his white eyelashes uncom- 
fortably — **you know that once I proposed to her." 

* ' I know nothing about you, '' says Stewart digging 
moodily into the wet turf at his feet with his stick. 
There is considerable energy in his digging. 

**Well she did refuse me, that once." 

* ' She refused me several times " says Stewart throw- 
ing up his head. ' * I am not in the least ashamed of 
it. I think it an honour to have loved her." 

** Well — for my part I'd never give one of them a 
chance of saying * no ' twice, " says Mr. Denny liftmg 
his ugly little face with a disdainful air. **And as to 
the honour where she is concerned, — by Jove the 
honour would be the other way round now. " 
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** What do you mean by that ? " 

** Well, just what I say. There's something un- 
common rotten in the state of their Denmark, any- 
way, so far as I can leam. He has evidently found 
out something " 

" He ? " —Stewart's face is livid—" Who ? " 

''Why, Garden." 

*' Garden, Denny, take care ! Do you mean that 
you are accusing her — her. Explain yourself ! " 

His eyes are flashing. Denny seeing the glow in 
them grows careful. 

'* I am accusing nobody," says he sullenly. 

* * I'm glad of that. The man who could, even in 
thought, accuse Mary Seatoun of — of evil of any kind 
must be a very contemptible creature. " 

** You mean that for me, I suppose," — drawing back. 

"If it suits you," — insolently. 

*'You are off your head you know, Stewart, on 
this count," says Mr. Denny affably. ** Now, do you 
honestly believe that people will be silent on this 
matter just because you wish them to be so? " 

* * I don't care about people. I care only for her. 
You and I were friends of hers — or I believe so — we 
knew her — all the gentleness, the sweetness of her, 

we " He stops as if choking. * * That we should be 

the ones to hurt her now ! " — He stops again. — ** It is 
impossible 1 " he says slowly. His eyes seek his 
companion's. 

*' What is out of the question ? Look here, Stewart, 
jyou may be in love with her still — I — am not ! " 

**The poorer man you then," says Stewart coldly. 
"That the paltry feeling you fancied you entertained 
for that perfect creature is now at an end, one may 
guess without much telling. But that you should be 
amongst the foremost to vilify her " 

"You told me to take care just now," says Mr. 
Denny with puny wrath. * ' Take care yourself, Stew- 
art ! You go too far ! " 

"See that you go no farther," says Archie making 
a step towards him with such a light in his eyes a3 
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wakens all the latent caution that lies in Mr. Denny's 
breast. Still to withdraw — to decline the battle alto- 
gether 

*' You mean something, sir," says he with an almost 
ludicrous assumption of dignity. 

**Do I? " contemptuously. 

*' Yes, you do, sir. Don't shirk the question. What 
do you mean, eh ? " 

"Why, nothing," — more contemptuously still. 

''You meant something, certainly." 

* * A ny thing then. " 

'* That is no answer, and I insist on one." 

''Everything then I Will that do you ? " 

"No, sir; I insist on knowing what is your opinion 
about me, as to my conduct in this. You object to 
' disgraceful ' I believe — let us say then this most un- 
satisfactory scandal about Mrs. Garden." 

The second mention pf the word "disgraceful," 
joined with Mary's name, drives Stewart's faithful 
heart beyond all bonds. 

" I think you a damned cur ! " says he violently. 

Mr. Denny very wisely steps backwards, he puts 
up not only his arms but his umbrella, and sheltered 
behind all three he strives to make peace, regardless 
of honour. It is one of the most difficult things on 
record to trounce a man who stands behind an um- 
brella. It is ever so much easier to smash the man 
who stands behind a girl. You can always put the 
girl to one side. The umbrella, never. 

* ' I decline to quarrel with you," squeaks Mr. Denny, 
in a would-be lofty tone that quakes openly. Stewart 
is drawing towards him. He edges sideways along 
the road, holding the umbrella always well in front. 
He, too, presents a front that can hardly, however, be 
called daring — the fact is, he is afraid to fly — Stewart 
might fly faster — and then ! 

Stewart bursts out laughing. It is not a laugh, 
however, calculated to calm the mind of an adversary. 
He is still advancing deliberately towards Denny. 

"What do you mean, Stewart? What do you 
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mean?" gasps Denny, retiring anything but grace- 
fully all along the road. ''Nowadays damages are 
heavy, ye know, Stewart ! Heavy y ye know, Stewart ! 
Oh ! Yah ! ! " 

He is sitting in the dust now, and would probably, 
in another five minutes or so, be dust himself, but for 
the fact that he looks so ridiculously small lying there, 
with his head down and his heels up, and his eyes 
starting out of their sockets with fright, that Stewart 
grows ashamed of doing any more harm to so poor a 
being. 

''Get up, "says the latter in a disgusted sort of way, 
whereon Mr. Denny scrambles to his feet. 

It is at this juncture that Arthur Seatoun comes upon 
the scene. 

"Been turning a somersault, Denny?" asks he 
after a few seconds' minute examination of that young 
man's clothes and expression. "You should not be 
so frivolous. Gymnastics, in my opinion, don't agree 
with you." 

" I — er " begins Denny. It is plain he would 

have got out of the truth if he could, but there is 
Stewart, to explain at any time. "The fact is," says 
he — and then stops as if gasping — and suddenly losing 
all control shakes his little fist at Archie. " This 
fellow is a most impertinent scoundrel " cries he 
shrilly. " But I bear you to witness that I'll have the 
law of him. The law, by George ! — no less ! — and 
then we'll see who's got the upper hand." 

"It seems that it is you who have been frivolous," 
says Seatoun, looking at Archie, who is now a little 
ashamed of himself. To drag her name into a vulgar 
quarrel. "But — " addressing himself once more to 
the dishevelled Denny, ' ' what is it all about, eh ? " 

Perhaps this question frightens Denny more than 
all that has gone before. To answer it is to make 
two adversaries instead of one. 

"Nothing at all — nothing at all," declares he, with 
an attempt at indifference. "A word or two between 
me and Stewart about nothing in particular. Noth- 
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ing- in particular, Stewart, eh ? " bestowing a sudden 
electric smile upon Stewart, who refuses to be elec- 
trified. 

*' It was about your sister — about Mary," says 
Stewart distinctly, and with such deep grief in his 
voice as disarms Arthur's anger. Anger — that he 
should have thus dragged Mary's name into a vulgar 
dissension. 

*'What were you saying about my sister.?" says 
Seatoun, looking sternly at Denny, who literally goes 
down before him. ** Nothing of any consequence, I 
presume. A person of your calibre could hardly say 
anything that would carry weight, and — there is noth- 
ing to say. In the future, however, you will be good 
enough to remember that my sister is unknown to 
you, not only in the present, but the past. " 

*' I assure you, Seatoun," mumbles Mr. Denny, **I 
assure you I — I meant nothing. I " 

* * Go home ! "• say3 Seatoun shortly, as he might to a 
dog, and the contemptible puppy in question obeys 
him. 

**See here, Archie ! " says Seatoun, when they have 
watched Denny's remarkably swift disappearance 
round the corner. *'The best thing you can do for 
my sister — the kindest, is to be silent, when " — he 
hesitates and grows very white about the mouth 
and nose — ** when you hear her name mentioned." 

''Silent?" 

** Yes. I think, I know, you are a friend of hers. 
Well ! to refuse to discuss her " — the brother's voice 
grows choked — "will be the greatest act of fnend- 
ship you can show her." 

''Seatoun !" 

"Yes, I know. She is open to all sorts of devilish 
talk, but she is suffering — innocently — " 

" Don't talk to me like that," says Stewart pas- 
sionately. "What a word to use — for her ! " 

"To tell you the truth," says Arthur digging his 
stick into the soil beneath him, "I hardly know 
what to say and — believp this, Stewart,"— raising^ his 
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eyes to his — ** I would thankfully tell you the truth as 
it exactly stands if I had not been forbidden, if I had 
not sworn to be silent. But for all that, you will — 
you will think of her, as " 

* * Don't insult her or me 1 " cries Stewart with a lit- 
tle roar. ** What, don't _>/o« know me ? Don't I know 
her? But this at least you can tell me. What of 
him ? " 

" He is suffering too, and quite as innocently. Do 
not ask me to say any more. 

**Not another word ! 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

** Every other sin hath some pleasure annexed to it, or will admit 
of some excuse ; but envy wants both : we should strive against it, 
for if indulged in, it will be to us as a foretaste of hell upon earth." 

Arthur Seatoun, hurt to his heart's core, reaches 
Mr. Egerton's house late in the evening, some time 
after his interview with Stewart, to find guests there 
before him. He had walked long and far when he 
had parted with Archie, with a view, no doubt, of 
working off the angry grief that is consuming him. 
And now — here he finds himself in his sister's draw- 
ing-room with the terrible question to be battled all 
over again. 

For Lena, sitting before a truly handsome fire and 
looking up at him as he enters, shows by her eyes 
that she is on the war-path. Those usually gay blue 
eyes tell him indeed everything : though if he had 
720/ been told, the sight of Mrs. Mordaunt reclining 
luxuriously in the biggest arm-chair, would have 
opened his mind to a good deal. 

Mrs. Mordaunt ! who has always regarded poor 
Mary with so envious an eye ! 

It is evident that Mary has been the subject of a 
very late conversation ; Lena's soft colour has de- 
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serted her, whilst Mrs. Mordaunt's rubicundity has 
gained considerably ; but the struggle is over, for 
which Arthur blesses all his gods devoutly. And 
without actual bloodshed ! Lena and her visitor are, 
at all events, on speaking terms. 

'* You have been walking, Mr. Seatoun," says Mrs, 
Mordaunt, giving him a huge fleshy hand to do what 
he likes with. He does what he likes : he drops it. 

* * Yes — a stroll. One can't do much in this weather. 
Ground so soft." 

''Will you stay here to-night, Arthur ? " asks Lena, 
" or return hqme ? " 

*'I shall return home, thank you." 
''Ah I quite right Quite right. The ^e?or Arch- 
deacon must be suffering so acutely ! " says Mrs. 
Mordaunt, uplifting one vilely-gloved hand. 

" He is much better to-day, thanks," says Arthur 
leaning his back against the mantelpiece and regard- 
ing Mrs. Mordaunt with a troubling eye. "All he 
wanted was a little moral courage, and / supplied it ! " 

"Ah ! poor dear," says Mrs. Mordaupt with a sym- 
pathy and a sigh most specially offensive. "It is 
hard indeed to find courage on an occasion such as 
this ! " 

"Yes. Isn't it? It is a pleasure to meet soitie- 
body who so fully understands the horror of it. But 
it is over in a moment, you know, really." 

"Oh, Mr. Seatoun, surely not. Surely the sting of 
it remains to torture — to wear away one's rest. " 

"Not if you can tear it out root and branch," says 
Arthur, who is now in his element. 

"Ah 1 But there is the difficulty ! Who has the 
nerve to overcome such a sad, sad trouble." 

"The thing is "—thoughtfully— " to desfroy the 
nerve ! That once done, vou start in life a new man. 
But, as a matter of opinion, I should prefer the * root 
and branch ' business myself. No nerve to overcome 
after that. However, my father rather shirked it at 
first ? " 

" Eh? " says Mrs. Mordaunt looking slightly puzzled. 
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** I mean he seemed rather out of sorts, you know 
a little — ^T^you know ! " 

**Yes — yes — lean quite understand" — with grow- 
ing and therefore more offensive sympathy. ' ' Such a 
blow ! " 

" Oh, no ! A tug, you mean." 

Mrs. Mordauntso far lets herself overcome the afflic- 
tion as to give a sad and fleeting grimace, meant for 
a smile. 

**If you will have it so," says she. *'Atug of 
war, I presume you mean ! He-he. " He laughs 
to himself *'Mrs. Egerton, really you should speak 

to your brother — he is " 

"It certainly was a gigantic tug," says Arthur, 
striking in again, as he sees Lena's wrathful face turn- 
ing to Mrs. Mordaunt as if to answer her. *'To tell 
you the truth, dear Mrs. Mordaunt — but now — come — 
you must promise not to breathe it to the Archdeacon." 

"Not a word — not a word — " eagerly. 

"I know I can trust you — well — they were with- 
out exception the longest prongs I ever saw — and 
so sound ! Marvelous really, in a man of his age. " 

''Sound! Prongs!" 

"The very soundest ! After seeing them I almost 
felt that I had let my father into a snare. But he was 
suffering so dreadfully that I insisted on having up 
old Banks, and getting rid of the tooth at all hazards. 
And now the Archdeacon is free from all pain and 
uneasiness, at which I am sure you will feel delighted. " 

Mrs. Mordaunt makes a tremendous effort to re- 
cover herself, but is conscious that Arthur's calm, 
malicious eyes are reading her very soul. She rallies, 
however, and makes a last, a dying thrust. 

"Ah — yes. Those neuralgic attacks are so often 
the outcome of mental trouble." 

It is impossible to deny that she has scored — some- 
thing, at all events. 

Arthur, who is not without humour, leans back, and 
laughs in an irrepressible sort of way. He does not 
mean it this time, and if she only knew it, it is a 
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tribute to her genius, but, as a fact, this laugh of his 
annoys her even more than the trap he had so deliber- 
ately laid for her. 

She rises from the depths of her cosy chair, and 
standing on the hearthrug addresses herself to Lena — 
who has been curiously mute ever since her brother's 
entrance. 

** Good-bye, dear Mrs. Egerton. I think I sent you 
a card about our little impromptu affair for next Thurs- 
day ? " 

''Yes." 

''Quite informal, you know. Got up by the dear 
girls in a second, as it were. A few tableaux — a little 
dance — a suggestion of supper — I hope we may ex- 
pect to see you, dear Mrs. Egerton." 

"lam sorry" — freezingly — "but we are* quite full 
for this week." 

" Yes ? Really ? For the entire week ? How gay 
you are ! Always so gay. Well, then, next week ? 
We expect a few — just a very few, to a small ' at home ' 
— four to seven, you know — next Tuesday." 

" So sorry, but I haven't a vacant day for next week 
either." 

* ' Not for next week ? " 

"No." 

"You" — with reddening cheeks — "must be going 
farther afield then. I think I know of all the enter- 
tainments to be given in Tillton for next week, and 
Tuesday, I have reason to believe, is disengaged." 

"Is it?" Mrs. Egerton looks her full in the eyes. 
" Nevertheless, I shall be engaged on Tuesday." 

The insolence is unmistakable. Insolence, however, 
that must be forgiven her when one remembers the 
cause of it. 

Mrs. Mordaunt, who is now the colour of a full- 
grown and somewhat overblown peony, turns sharply 
to her. 

"Am I to understand, Mrs. Egerton, that, for the 
future, you do not intend to know me ! " 

She has become distinctly unnerved ; Mrs. Egerton, 
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as the Archdeacon's daughter (who is connected with 
all the best people in the country), is awkward to 
fight with. 

'* Certainly not/' says Mrs. Egerton, with rather 
cruel meaning. "I do know you ! I know you — 
perfectly. Pray, understand that." 

** I understand that perfectly," says Mrs. Mordaunt 
choking with rage. ''Good-bye,'* she gives a now 
cold and flabby hand to Mrs. Egerton, and turns to 
go. 

''-5"^ glad/" murmurs Mrs. Egerton, but whether 
she is glad to get rid of her, or glad that she under- 
stands how it is between them, will remain a mys- 
tery for ever. 

Arthur opens the door, and Mrs Mordaunt leaves 
the room -in a haste suggestive of fury suppressed. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

** For some must watch, while some must sleep, 
Thus ruhs the world away." 

** Pluck out the heart of my mystery.** 

Up here in the North, the Spring is advancing but 
slowly. But even here its marks and tokens lie on 
most things. Winter, at least, is slain, and the new 
Kmg, though but as yet a babe in arms, is beginning 
to crow lustily. Stormy March is on us, blownig 
the world of opening buds to pieces in the more open 
spaces, but in spite of him, if we look closer 'neath 
the drooping shrubs, or on a southern bank, we catch 
golden gleams of the ** rathe primrose," or the more 
modest colours of the pale drooping violet. 

The flowers indeed are just beginning to open 
their eyes — closed so long against the cruel frosts. 
The snow has melted away. The sun shines. The 
wind is wild indeed, beating against the cottage with 
angry vehemence ; but the sunbeams defy it, smiling 
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in at every window as they float by on their way to 
nowhere. 

It is two long months since that terrible day in 
January when he and she had parted, and they had 
brought her up here to this remote pjace (lost 
amongst hills, and lying many miles from any sta- 
tion,) sorely against their wills. But Mary had 
seen an advertisement of it in one of the papers, and 
had insisted on taking **The CQttage," as it was 
named, though in reality it was a long, low, one- 
storied, rambling house, small in a sense, but pictu- 
resque to a degree. 

It had been furnished for her in a costly fashion 
by Garden, who, broken-hearted and aloof, found 
some sad comfort for himself in the thought that he 
was giving her comfort. But indeed, poor souls, 
neither of them then, or later, knew any joy or com- 
fort whilst separated one from the other. 

Higher and higher rises the wind, bearing down all 
before it. In the garden that lies behind ".The 
Cottage," the few long-necked daffodils that have ven- 
tured to show their faces are swaying violently to and 
fro, in momentary danger of being beheaded. Shrill 
rings the blast ! The very trees in the woods beyond 
are bending ominously. Birds fly frightened to the 
nearest shelter. 

Within this dainty cottage embedded in its oaks 
and limes and elms, fires blaze in every room. Great 
glowing fires of logs, that roar, and splutter, and rage, 
up the wide chimneys with a most glorious sound. 

Arabella rambling idly from room to room touching 
a flower here, or a chair there, bethinks herself pres- 
ently that it is some time since she has seen Mary. 
Not since breakfast really. Poor Mary ! Darling old 
thing I It is a blessing to know she has grown 
quieter — more contented of late. Quieter certainly. 
AH this last week, she has been singularly quiet, as 
if thinking. And Mary ? 

In the drawing-room the fire is glowing too — mer- 
rily — hotly. Up the chimney race the flames in 
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beautiful disorder — the reds and yellows of them 
making a lovely whole. 

And up and down the room walks Mary — up and 
down like a chained thing, or a creature at bay ! Up 
and down ceaselessly : the tall slender figure now 
alas ! emaciated to a terrible degp*ee seems to feel no 
fatigue ; it seems rather to be possessed with a sort of 
madness, that tears at the very heart strings. 

Every feature is expressive of strong despair. The 
eyes (now grown too large for the white face they 
used to light so sweetly ) look every now and then 
from side to side as she walks, as if to find some way 
of escape — where escape there is none ! The thin 
hands, that still retain memories of bygone beauty, 
are clenched. 

An awful fear has taken possession of her, body 
and soul. A terror — a terror unspeakable. And so 
sudden a terror all at once it has grown into full life ! 
why, there had been moments only a week ago, 
when 

But now — now it is all over. The doubt is doubt no 
longer. She is sure of the calamity that has overtaken 
her, and yet — ye't, ever as she walks up and down, 
up and down, with that hunted look upon her face, 
words fall from her lips — unconsciously. 

'* It is not true ! It is not true ! It is not true ! " 

Her ceaseless steps have fallen into time with this 
sad measure. 

But this incessant, most forlorn denial, serves her 
not at all ! 

For how many days has the beginning of this 
dread — now perfected — been on her ! For how many 
days has she dared the truth to he true } Only this 
very morning she had sat at breakfast with Arabella, 
and had been apparently her usual self — sad indeed, 
but gentle, kindly, loving to the young sister who had 
abandoned all to follow her into her mournful exile. 
And after breakfast,-— 

Arabella had left her then. And she — there had 
been an interval of some sort — and then — she can at 
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least remember the moment when, sitting by the 
drawing-room fire reading, a sudden awful certainty 
had come to her. There was no actual reason for it, 
but she knew. She knew then ; she knew always to 
the end. 

She had flung down her book, and risen to her feet, 
defiant no longer but desperate. Smitten to the very 
dust ! She laid her hands upon her head, and looked 
upwards, her eyes piercing through the ceiling to the 
very Heavens above. A moan broke from her ! 

'* Was it not enough," she cried, ** that I should 
lose <z//— husband — home — friends — that this — this — 
which is the worst cross of all should be laid upon' 
my shoulders ! " 

She spoke 1 And then madness struck her, and the 
wild desire for exertion of any kind entered into her. 
And she began this terrible walk, up and down, up 
and down. 



There is the sound of light steps upon the hall out- 
side. Arabella opens the door. A rather older Ara- 
bella than the one we knew a while ago — and a love- 
lier, though the loveliness is tinged with melancholy. 
To live with Mary, and not to feel for, and with her, 
would be a task too strong for ordinary human nature 
which I protest is not so bad as some would make it 
out to be. 

*' Mary I " says Arabella, standing on the threshold 
and gazing afifrightedly at the tall beautiful creature 
walking so rapidly from one end of the room to the 
other. " Mary ! what is it ? " 

" Go ! " says Mary hoarsely. She hardly pauses 
in her terrible walk to motion the girl towards the 
door. *' Go, I tell you ! Leave me." 

" Oh ! no ! " Arabella, though honestly frightened, 
makes a step forward. *' Mary, darling, I know how 
it is with you — you are thinking of the past — the sad 
sad past. Let me stay with you, and let me talk to 
you about it" 
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*' No. Go awayt I I am not thinking of the past. 
I " — in a terrible tone — ** am thinking of the future \ " 

'* The future?" 

" I tell you — go. Go, Arabella ! I must be alone ! 

'* Oh, Mary, don't send me away now — now when 
you seem to want me so much." 

*' I desire you to go," cries Mary in a voice so wild, 
so unlike the soft and gentle one to which the girl 
has been accustomed, that half unconsciously she 
obeys it. She turns from the room to stand in the 
hall outside, trembling, frightened, listening with a 
sinking heart to the footsteps, now once more going up 
and down the room, without ever a thought of rest. 

Arabella, bursting into tears, lays her head against 
the woodwork of the door, and covers her face with 
her hands. She is stricken to the heart for this poor 
sister of hers. 

She is still crying, silently — lest Mary should hear her 
when a step behind rouses her. It is Harley's step : an 
old servant who had lived with the Archdeacon for 
years, and being faithful and true and devoted to the 
family, and being proved slow of speech, had been 
given up to Mary on her journey northwards. 

**What is it, Miss Arabella?" asks she with con- 
cern. 

" Oh ! Hariey," breathlessly, *' Mrs. Garden ! " 

' ' What of her. Miss ? There now. Take time. " 

"She is in there !" says Arabella, pointing to the 
drawing-room. **And she — she is in a terrible state ! 
Oh, Hariey," catching that estimable woman's arm, 
' ' she looks dreadful, dreadful, Hariey ! — Far, far 
worse than she looked when first she came here. 
You remember? She," trembling, '*she looks mad, 
Hariey. Tm frightened — I " 

**Gome away, my dear. Gome with me." 

**0h, no! I must stay here. She may call me 
presently, and perhaps I shall be able to help her. " 

* ' Only the Lord can help her, my dear, " says the 
woman solemnly : bhe is a widow^ and has been a 
mother. 
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"But, what is it, Harley? They — they shouldn't 
have taken her away from him, Harley ! Should they 
now ? You know how /ond they were of each other I 
Oh, Harley, I think it is driving hex mad. Her face," 
breaking into fresh weeping, "her poor face was 
dreadful ; and she sent me away from her. She 
looked as if she hated me, she — who — oh ! Mary," 
sobbing wildly — *' my poor darling Mary ! " 

'* Hush, my dear ! " says Harley, who had nursed 
Arabella, off and on, as a woman will who is in the 
house with a baby, whether she be the legitimate 
nurse or not ; and Harley is a woman widowed — and 
childless — and therefore with all affection free to give 
to others. She draws Arabella into the small room 
off the drawing-room that the former has christened 
the library. And indeed it is better supplied with 
readable books than most libraries. Garden had seen 
to that. 

** Hush, my dear ! You will disturb her. And she 
must fight this thing out alone, God help her. " 

"What thing?" 

* * Never mind, Miss Arabella ! The world is full of 
trouble ! Don't go near her for awhile, my dear, 
anyway. She must battle.it out by herself, I tell 
you." 

The woman's face betrays the real anxiety she is 
feeling as she closes the door behind Arabella. Gross- 
ing the hall again she reaches the drawmg-room, and 
standing by the door listens intently. . The footsteps 
have ceased. 

An expression of relief crosses the woman's strong- 
ly marked features. Opening the door very softly, 
she. enters the room. Standing on the threshold she 
looks nervously into the room. 

Mary is seated at the Davenport — leaning forward 
so that her face cannot be seen. She is writing, evi- 
dently with feverish haste. Harley, watching her, 
sees that she throws up her head suddenly and lays her 
hand against her throat as if suffocating. It is but a 
momentary gesture, yet replete with suffering. Al- 
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most directly afterwards she begins to write again, 
with even greater vehemence than before. 

** Pray God it be to the master," says Harley to 
herself, as she withdraws carefully from the room. 
**She wants some one, poor angel!" To Harley, 
the Archdeacon is alway **the master." 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

" The human race are sons of sorrow bom 
And each must have its |^ortion." 

Breakfast is lying untouched upon the table ; Mrs. 
Seatoun is standing behind the hissmg urn (indig- 
nant no doubt, that no notice is being taken of it) 
holding a letter in Ker shaking hand. The Arch- 
deacon is standing, too ; with a pale stricken face, 
gazing helplessly at her. 

**/s there mercy anywhere?" demands Mrs. Sea- 
toun, at last appealing to the Archdeacon in a some- 
what stern fashion. After all the Archdeacon is in a 
sense responsible for Heaven's acts, and — this letter I 

'* What is to be done ? " says the Archdeacon feebly. 
The very heart of him sefems to have died beneath 
this last incomparable blow. ''That she — Mary. . . 
I thought her unhappy enough before ! I believed the 
full wrath of heaven had been laid upon her slender 
shoulders — but now " 

"Now — now — now," echoes Mrs. Seatoun, in a 
piercing sort of way. 

" Yes," says the Archdeacon, sadly ; " now ! Yet," 
looking up at her, "I would not have you believe it 
is for any sin of Mary's, that the wrath of God has 
fallen upon her. I — / mu$t be in fault ! . . . The 
sins of the fathers. . . That pretty kindly child, who 
had never a word for any one save those of love and 
sympathy, why should the Almighty afflict her. 

No — no He trembles visibly and covers his 

face with his hands. " I am a sinful man, 0,Lord ! " 
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cries he in his extremity, *'yet— do not depart from 
me or her ! " 

Mrs. Seatoun goes quickly to him. 

^^ You — to reproach yourself," says she. "You! 
There ! Think ! You ! " She seems to find a diffi- 
culty in going further — in expressing herself more 
feelingly^^a difficulty that has hampered her all her 
life. ** I must go to her," says she presently. 

'* Yes, we will go ! " says the Archdeacon. He has 
sunk into his chair, but he is holding her hand and as 
he speaks presses it gratefully. **She asks for you. 
It is to you she writes. To you she looks for com- 
fort." 

** Yes," says Mrs. Seatoun in a voice apparently 
devoid of emotion. 

* * Let us think ! " says the Archdeacon nervously. 
"To-morrow — we can start to-morrow." 

'* To-day," says Mrs. Seatoun. 

**Eh? So soon. Why yes — yes. We should go 
at once. At once" — starting up. *'We can catch the 
eleven-fifteen train." 

" I shall go alone ! " says Mrs. Seatoun in her usual 
uncompromising fashion. 

"Alone!" 

"Yes. She will prefer it so. Her letter — it — " 
pausing and tightening her grasp on the back of his 
chair. "It tells me she wants a woman only, just at 
present. " 

" You think," says the Archdeacon, something 
rising in his throat, " that she would have hidden it 
from me." 

"No. Not like that. But she — she must talk it 
over with a woman. Let me see her first — alone. I 
can telegraph within an hour." 

"Go then — go!" says the Archdeacon. "But 
tell her — from me — tell her " 

" Why distress yourself like this.? I shall know 
what to tell her — that you " 

" How should you know," says he, a little quickly. 
"' Am I not her father? Tell her — ^"he pauses, and 
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seems to lose himself a little, then rallies — ** Tell her I 
love her. Tell her — her child shall be my child — tell 
her. . . . Oh, my own child ! — my little girl ! My 
Mary ! " 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

. '* This is the short and the long of it.'* 

" He Cometh unto you with a tale which holdeth children from 
play, and old men from the chimney-corner.** 

It had taken Garden a long time to find her again, 
but now at last he knows he is on her track. She had 
evidently taken fright after that fatal night in the 
theatre, when he had found himself staring at her, as 
one might stare at some abhorred dead thing now 
given to life again — thrown back by Death to Life — 
as though Death himself, to whom all things are wel- 
come, had no desire for her. That night he had seen 
her face to face — had spoken with her. A word or 
two only. But a burning longing to see her again, to 
gain, if possible, proofs of infidelity on her part, had 
driven him to fierce pursuit of them again. 

Half mad through his parting with Mary, he had 
gone straight up to town to seek the destroyer of his 
happiness. And as if she had expected such action 
on his part, when he got there, he found her flown. 

It was plain that knowledge of him to her was as 
distasteful — or nearly so — as knowledge of her to him. 

Money will do a great deal, and in a week he had 
discovered that she had gone to New York. There 
he followed her — and from that to San Francisco 
— and back again — and finally to Europe once more. 

All this time he had kept up a correspondence with 
Arthur Seatoun, and indeed it was Arthur who had 
seen to the furnishing of The Cottage, and to the thou- 
sand and one other things that Garden family hoped 
might help Mary 10 some alleviation of her misery. 

Garden himself at that lime had but one desire — to 
fmd the woman who had so deliberately ruined his 
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life — and force from her some declaration that might 
give him cause for a divorce. An ignoble pursuit, 
perhaps, and yet one with which many natures will 
feel sympathy. 

All this kept him alive. Without it, without the 
excitement of the chase, in his first great despair — so 
much greater than Mary's in that he was the cause 
of hers — he must have succumbed to his miseries. 
But this one strong purpose sustained him. Cease- 
lessly, relentlessly, remorselessly, he followed each 
trace of the woman who had betrayed him. 

From country to country, from town to town he 
followed her, until at last, here in Paris, he runs her to 
earth. Here in the Hotel Meurice she has established 
herself for a month, says the concierge. 

As he mounts the staircase, it is plain, as one looks 
at him, how terribly these past three months have told 
upon him. He is thin, somewhat gaunt, indeed. His 
step has lost its spring — he goes heavily as one that 
moumeth. His eyes that were so kind are now 
almost cruel in their expression. He looks older, and 
odd though it may sound, taller. There are a few 
streaks of grey in his hair. 

He has refused to give a name to the servant who 
would announce him. ' * Some one to see Madame. " 
And as the man opens the door, he follows him quickly 
into the apartment as if determined to carry his point 
at last. 

Madame D'Esterre — it seems impossible to call her 
Mrs. Garden — turns her head slowly round at the ser- 
vant's somewhat mumbled words, and having done 
so, sees Garden. For a second — the barest second, 
she remains motionless, and then — she smiles. 

It is the lightest smile — the pleasantest — a perfectly 
charming smile. There is indeed a good deal of 
humour in it She is lying back in a big chair, smok- 
ing a dainty cigarette. A glorious fire bums before 
her. Her pretty feet are delicately crossed on a satin 
cushion. Her costume leaves no room for doubt. To 
the ordinary glance she is undeniably handsome, 
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to Garden, whose vision is impoisoned, she looks 
devilish. 

" So, you have come ! It has been a race," says 
she, nodding her head at him — ** you wouldn't let well 
alone then ? " 

'* Well, j/^s ! but not evil.— You are Evil 1 '' 

*' You were always polite," says she. She rises. 
'* Let me not be behindhand in courtesy." She pulls 
forward a comfortable chair. " Sit here." 

*' Do you think I have followed you for the sake of 
a gossip," says he spuming the chair. ** Do " 

**Why did you follow me?" asks she, quickly. 
"Why did you not elect to believe me still dead in 
spite of that absurd manifestation in the theatre. To 
you, I am dead ! Why not accept the good the gods 
had provided you 1 These theosophists should have 
been of incalculable good to jyou, if to no one else ; 
you could have believed it a vision." 

"I have come here for a purpose," begins he 
coldly. 

'* I daresay. You were always terribly full of pur- 
pose. But what is to be gairi ed by purpose ? You 
simply want to enrage a woman who might make 
your life a burden to you, but who only wants to go 
away and be forgotten. A woman who desires to 
see as little oi you, as you can possibly wish to see 
of her. You are a fool," says she, ever so pleasantly. 
" You are the biggest fool I ever met in my life — 
you will pardon the expression, won't you? But 
really, your folly is inconceivable. " 

*' Your manner comes back to me," says he slowly. 

'* Oh, I daresay. But, as a rule, I assure you I am 
not impossible. Only I must have liberty ! and you — 
you fought against that. I thought it well to separate 
from you." 

* ' You thought it well to commit the worst crime of 
your life 1 " 

' * Tut ! You have been living amongst Puritans, 
my poor Marcus. I remember your name, you see ! 
I have said many hard things to you, and you have 
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said them to me, but " — smiling and blowing a little 
cloudlet of smoke upwards — '*I forgive- you a good 
deal, in that, after all these years, you knew me. I 
believed myself altered beyond recognition (I am not 
so vain as you thought me, you see) — and yet, at a 
very first glance you knew me." 

'*To my discomfiture." 

**0f course" — agreeably — ** under the circum- 
stances. **But to know me at all \ I am changed — 
am I not ? " 

'*Very little!"— bitterly. 

** You are flattering," says she, with a merry, 
thoroughly delighted laugh. ''Fancy one's own 
husband saying thai^ after so many years ! " She 
leans back in her chair to give way to her mirth. 

Garden, watching her, could have strangled willingly 
that mirth in her throat. The light in his eyes grows 
murderous. Looking up, she sees that light, and her 
mirth ceases — she springs to her feet, and laying her 
hand upon the big chair pushes it before her. 

"I am not going to kill you," says he slowly, 
divining her thoughts. "To do so would do me 
little good; It would not give me her. " 

'*No. But if you had let things slide — if — why. . . 
I should have been careful to forget, and she — would 
never have known. " 

"To forget is impossible." 

"Is it?" she laughs again, and slips back into the 
chair, her head upon the cushions, and puffs delicately 
at her cigarette. 

"There you make a mistake. Will you take it in 
bad part if I confess to you that I have been able to 
forget you very effectually all this time ? ever since 
the hour we parted ? " 

"I am glad of that. I would not be remembered 
by you." 

"That is rude. But I forgive it. You were sel- 
dom as rude as that, even in the old days. Do you 
know, you have altered in many ways — in appearance 
especially,'' she raises herself on her elbow and looks 
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more intently at him. '*You have altered for the 
worse. By the bye — why have you chased me from 
place to place ? What did you hope to gain by it ? 
I should feel flattered, perhaps — no lover ever sought 
his lass more ardently than you have sought me — but 
—why P " 

'* You shall hear/' says he, his face immovable. 

"How ridiculous you always were, Marcus ! " says 
she with a little shrug. ** Always so terribly in ear- 
nest over your molehills that you insisted on making 
into mountains." She regards him steadily for a 
minute. **You look dying," says she. She flings 
the end of her cigarette into the fire, and turns to him. 
"You mustn't think I don't regret this," says she 
quickly. *' I do^ in my own way ! I never thought 
of such a complication. I, who have never loved, 
wonder at love ! What a mistake it is. It means 
only one thing, suffering. Why suffer? But you 
were bent on it, it seems, and, believe me, I should 
have been the very last to spoil your happiness. If 
you could have continued happy with — this other," 
lightly waving her hand, "I should have been de- 
lighted. Tm not a fiend, though I daresay you think 
me one. It is all your own fault " 

''Mine}" 

"Yes. You should not have seen me that night ! " 

" You mean " 

"Exactly what I say. I A chance resemblance is 
the commonest thing in the world, and you might 
have known that I should never have interfered with 
you. There was nothing to dread from blackmailing 
in this instance. However " — she makes a little ges- 
ture that might be translated any way, and settles 
herself back in her chair — "you say you had a 
motive for your hot pursuit of me. What is it ? " 

" To get rid of you once and for all," says he, delib- 
erately. "Death, I madly believed, had done me a 
good turn. Now life may do it." 

"You are prosy," says she, keeping her temper 
admirably. * ' Come to the point, if there is one in 
your rambling imagination ! " 
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"You defy me," says he. ''But I daresay, if I 
were to examine into your past since we parted, I 

might find cause for " He hesitates — ^To her, 

though his soul loathes her, it is difficult to put his 
hope into words — but the meaning of it shines through 
his eyes. There is a hungry look in them, a miser- 
able longing — and she sees it. 

She returns his gaze fixedly, as if studying him. 
There is no anger in her glance — only a strong curi- 
osity. After a little while she leans back in her 
chair, and bursts out laughing. It is the lightest, the 
most musical laughter. 

* * A divorce ! " cries she. " How ingenuous ! How 
perfect I " She lights another cigarette, and throws 
delicately a little ring or two towards the ceiling. 
"If you are building ovi that" says she presently, 
flicking, slowly, daintily, the ash into a little brazen 
pan at her elbow, * ' I am afraid you will come off 
second best. No, my friend. I am not that sort of 
woman. Freedom, I confess, I desired, and soJ threw 
you out of my life on the first opportunity. Having 
known slavery, is it likely I should forge fresh bonds 
for myself with my own hands ? " 

''Marriage, I presume, is what you call slavery. I 
was not speaking of marriage 1 " 

" You are very insulting," says she calmly. "But 
fortunately Nature has endowed me with a good 
temper. I don't mind you. I would only suggest 
that marriage where you are concerned, has been a 
failure as far as decent manners go.' That perfect 
creature, whom I presume is the cause of these vulgar 
outbursts, has hardly helped to " 

"Do you want me to kill you?" says Garden, 
making a step towards her. Madame, by a single 
lithe movement, gets behind a table. 

"Certainly not," says she, as calmly as ever. 

"Then never mention her again. Attend to your- 
self." 

"I generally do," says she. . "Indeed, I seldom 
attend to anyb()dy else. And I should be extremely 

Q 
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obliged if you would go away and save me the trouble 
oi pretending to attend to you. As a fact I am not 
attending at all. You are a bore — ?i worry — no more. 
I have told you that all I desire is freedom. Why 
not let me have it ? I don't want you — you don't 
want me — therefore .... was there ever so clear a 
case ? And yet you purposely create difficulties. 
Go back to the immaculate one and leave me alone. 
There is nothing to be gained by scenes of this sort. 
Freedom I have gained, and I shall certainly keep it 
— at any and every cost. Be sure I shall not abuse 
it No, do not hope in that direction. As a fact, men 
count but as a small item in my life. You," with a 
little shrug and a laugh, ** should be the first to ac- 
knowledge that." 

The pale face before her grows paler still. 

" This is but your own word," says he. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

" And out of mind as soon as out of sight." 

" All the world's a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players. 
One man in his time plays many parts." 

Madame D'Esterre makes a vehement gesture. There 
is contempt in it. 

'* How stupid you are," says she. "Can't you see 
for yourself? And to insult me — that is to gain little, 
if anything. Not that I. care much. There, go; 
make your inquiries. Hire every detective in Europe, 
and see what will come of it. Can't you understand, 
without my telling you, how it is? I would not 
emulate your rudeness, but if you drive me to it I 
must speak. We tired of each other very early, did 
we not ? We thought we knew what love meant, 
but, did we ? Certainly, I didn't. I don't believe I 
ever shall. At all events I know that I can now hear, 
without a pang, the abuse showered upon the woman 
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to whom you once swore all sorts of pretty things." 
She looks up at him suddenly, and there is a quick 
light of humour in her eyes. * ' Do you remember 
those pretty things } " says she. 

Something in his expression subdues her. Cold, 
indifferent to the higher feelings as she is — she is not 
inhuman. The agony in his face frightens her. 

**You — you condemn me without a hearing," 
stammers she. *' But if you would only believe it, I 
feel nothing but sorrow for you." 

** Pray spare me that," says he bitterly. 

*' Why ? " Her faint attempt at sympathy being 
rejected she goes back to her old insouciance. *' I 
meant it kindly, I assure you. Liberty, as you know, 
I call the greatest good on earth. I have it now. I 
shall not lightly relinquish it. The thought of a 
divorce, where I am concerned, will not help you." 

'* There is no help in heaven or earth," says he. 

* * Ah ! That is an old thought. You have maligned 
me, but I bear you no ill-will, no rancour. I am m 
fault in this matter. I confess that, and therefore I 
give you a loose rein. And yet, after all, what is 
there between us. Not so much. We met, we 
parted. That is the sum total of our dealings one 
with the other. If I had had a child — a child \ " She 
pauses. It is inconceivable how her face changes. 
A child might have been to her all the world, even 
though a husband were nothing, — such cases are 
common. ''Well — no need to go into that. You 
have not wronged me, Marcus. I acknowledge that. 
I have wronged you. But I never meant to do it. I 
thought only of that great good — that greatest good — 
liberty — when I let you think I was dead, whilst 
still I lived." She throws back her handsome head, 
and looks fair at him. ** If I had control of life and 
death," says she, " I would set you free this moment, 
to hve happily with her." 

*' I have warned you not to speak of her,'' says he, 
with a sudden fierceness that shakes him. Again the 
first wife looks at him. There is no jealousy in her 
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glance, only, as before, curiosity. Jealousy indeed 
is not in her. She had spoken the bare truth when 
she told him men were of small account in her eyes. 
But the unmistakable passion for the unknown 
woman that betrays itself in every tone, and every 
glance of his, stirs her. She cares too little for Garden 
to endure even one pang for his sake, and yet, per- 
haps, it is a touch of pique that warms her eyes as 
she now turns to him. 

*'How you love her! "says she. "Even in the 
hey-day of your affection for me, you never " 

*' Be silent I " says he hoarsely. ** I won't permit 
you to join her name with yours." 

'* Why not ? " with perfect composure. '* There is 
really no reason why I should not mention her name. 
In spite of your desire to prove me the contrary I am 
a hopelessly proper woman. It is not your wish to 
prove me vile (a wish, permit me to say, that is both 
dishonourable and cowardly) that will make me vile. 
I am sorry for you ; but I am afraid your release 
from me, will not be caused by me. I would help 
you, if I could — being as eager to get rid of you finally, 
as you are to get rid of me, and that is saying every- 
thing — ^but I cannot. The one sin that can be laid 
to my charge is that I grew heartily sick of you and 
your formalities, and shook myself free of them when 
the first blessed chance came to me. Beyond that, I 
defy gossip to point a finger at me. I am in fact as 
stainless as — your-^presen/ wife — and by the bye," 
with a low laugh, * * far more respectable. 
TTiere — stand back — " She lays her hand on the bell. 
** Do you think you can murder me with impunity? 
Don't be a /bol ! " She shakes herself free of him. 
He had caught her by both arms, and had shaken 
her violently in an excess of passion. Still she had 
not been frightened ! She had not given in ! She 
now stands glaring back at him with her nostrils a 
little dilated, but no further evidence of the storm that 
rages within her. She has not rung the bell. 

As for hini, after that first uncontrollable seizure 
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of her he had done nothing. The moment he touched 
her, and felt the weakness of a woman's arms, his 
own strength had deserted him. He had let her go. 
Even if he killed her, how would it benefit Mary ! 
With fury in his eyes, and unspoken cUrses on his 
lips he released her and stepped backwards, panting. 

' ' You have seen the folly of it ? " says she, with a 
sneer. *'It is quite melodramatic, and interesting^ 
enough to be a bigamist without beiilg a murderer \ 

The courage of the woman is wonderful. The man 
gives way to it. He stands silent, trembling. 

Rising to her feet, she makes a movement with 
both arms. She throws them wide. 

**The game is in your own hand! and you will 
not play it. What am I to you — or you to me. I 
can disappear. Go home ! Tell — her — it was all a 
mistake — a momentary madness on your part. Tell 
her " 

'* I shall tell her no lie." 

**Your blood be on your own head then. After 
all, am I not dead, so far as you are concerned? 
Even should we meet again, it would be. as utter stran- 
gers — I could promise that heartily, and she — she 
would never know : you understand how little I 
show myself in England. I detest that cold queer 
land of yours. Surely my evil genius drove me there 

that time — when For the most part I live in 

Russia. *' 

'a shall not lie to her." 

*' Ah ! so you think, now. But men always lie to 
their wives, if not now — then. Lie while you can. 
That is my advice to you. Forget you ever had a 
first wife ; that first wife will second all your efforts. 
Believe me, I shall never trouble you. Money makes 
some women troublesome ; but I have more money 
than I know what to do with. So you are safe from 
me there, and — you will bear me out that I am good- 
natured, if anything, — and besides all this," she leans 
back as if to accentuate her malicious remark, ** you 
so bored me during the short time I spent with you, 
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that I feel nothing but the most intense gratitude to- 
wards the woman who has so kindly taken you ofif 
my hands." 

"You are not off my hands yet," says he omi- 
nously, as though still hoping to find cause for a 
divorce. And yet, as he speaks the threat, he knows 
in his soul it is idle. No — there is no hope from her. 
Unloving ! with a curious hatred of men, she will go 
to her grave unloved. 

'* It is with you to decide that," says she, indiffer- 
ently, and with a pretty shrug. * * And — I don't like 
to be discourteous, but I honestly confess I should be 
glad if I thought this moment was the last we should 
be together. You are going ? " rising with a pleasant 
smile. * * Ah ! that is good of you ! Good-bye ! 
Govd-bye,'' She looks at him and laughs out loud. 
'* Not a moment should be lost over that private detec- 
tive," says she. ** I can see your heart is set on him. 
And really the French ones are very superior to the 
English. Let me know when you hear anything. " 

She laughs again, gaily, derisively. His last vision 
of her, is, as she leans over the little table lighting a 
fresh cigarette. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

** Nor art, nor nature's hand, can ease my grief : 
Nothing but death, the wretch's last relief. 
Then farewell youth, and all the joys that dwell 
With youth and life ; and life itself, farewell." 

Mrs. Seatoun's lean severe face looks a degree more 
severe than usual as she steps into Mary's home. 
The home of her enforced exile. Arabella, who had 
heard of her coming, but of no special reason for it, 
meets her in the hall, and kisses her with quite extra- 
ordinary warmth. After all, it is a long time since she 
has seen any one from the old place ! Mary had for- 
bidden any of them to come. But in the long run. 
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Arabella tells herself^ Mary found she could not do 
without some of them. But why Mrs. Seatoun of 
all others ! Why not papa — or Lena ! Poor Mary ! 
misfortune no doubt has changed her in a great many 
ways. 

Arabella, having kissed Mrs. Seatoun, prepares to 
examine her, and after a searching scrutiny comes to 
the conclusion that misfortune, or good fortune or 
aught else, will never change her. The severity that 
marks Mrs. Seatoun's gaunt features is just as it 
used to be. She is a little paler, perhaps ( '* a little 
less yellow " is, I regret to say, how Arabella puts it), 
but otherwise, she is the same delightfully impossible 
person they have always known her. 

* ' Where is Mary .? " asks Mrs. Seatoun, in a voice 
sepulchral. 

** Upstairs," says Arabella. " Perhaps she did not 
expect you so soon— or else Shall I call her ? " 

*'No. Show me the way to her room, and then, 
Arabella, leave us ! " 

This sounds positively funereal, and Arabella's fear 
grows high. One would think she was going to view 
a corpse. 

'*Mary is quite well," says Arabella hurriedly. 
" She came down to breakfast — she " 

She is now talking to the back of Mrs. Seatoun's 
head, who is pounding up the stairs with heavy tread. 
No one could guess it to look at her, but as a fact 
the poor souFs heart is heavier than her feet. 

* ' Is this the room ? " asks she, pointing to a door 
on the upper landing. 

'*No. That is mine," says Arabella, who is now 
hopelessly lost in wonder. A last instinct of polite- 
ness cleaves to her. ''Would you like to see it?" 
asks she. 

'*I should like to see your sister," returns Mrs. 
Seatoun crushingly. 

'*0h ! This is her room," says Arabella, pointing 
to the door opposite. ''Shall I announce you ? " 

"No." 
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With this majestic monosyllable she waves Arabella 
from her, whereupon the latter goes downstairs again, 
outrageously huffed and swearing in her own maiden 
vernacular. 

Mrs. Seatoun pauses for a moment outside the 
door. Her face changes, quivers, grows from red to 
white and back again. Evidently it is an ordeal ! 
Finally her face remains at white, and opening the 
door she enters. 

She closes the door behind her. 

A slight, tall, woefully thin figure rises from a low 
couch. The click of the lock has roused Mary frojn 
her miserable thoughts. I^or a moment she stands 
staring at Mrs. Seatoun with a very desperate expres- 
sion in her young eyes — looking, in her long white 
robe, like some sad thing prepared for death — and 
then — 

"Oh ! Mother — mother — mother I'* cries she, mak- 
ing a few faint steps forward and falling into Mrs. 
Seatoun's arms, that are extended with a mute tender- 
ness that has something of fierceness in it. 

It is a great, and exceeding bitter cry ! Mrs. Sea- 
toun can find no words in which to answer it. It is 
the first time any one has ever called her by that en- 
dearing title, and it overcomes her. A stranger to 
all love's sweetness from her birth (until middle age 
brought her a true attachment), this first touch of 
affection from one of her husband's children, un- 
nerves her quite. 

She can only press the slender trembling figure in 
her arms against her breast, with all her might, and 
pray for eloquence to express herself as she longs to 
do. 

When the first wild strain of Mary's embrace has 
relaxed a little, she draws the girl to a lounge, and 
makes her seat herself beside her. And still she can 
think of nothing to say. She remains lip-bound. 
She is not a crying woman, as one may see, but at 
this moment it occurs to her, that if she could cry 
now, and so induce this poor soul beside her to cry 
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also, it would be for the good of both, but her strain- 
ing eyes remain dry. She feels, in a miserable sort 
of way, that she is of no use to Mary, and never can 
• be. Her pride in the thought that Mary had sent for 
her, and not for Lena, has all died away : better, far 
better that Lena had come. Lena could have cried ! 

** Well," says Mary, raising her eyes at last. Such 
eyes! in such a face! **Well?" There is despair 
of a most wretched sort In her tone. 

'* My dear, ^y dear\" says Mrs. Seatoun. Her 
prayer has been in vain, she tells herself. No elo- 
quence has been vouchsafed her. She cannot hear 
thS ring in her voice. That ring is eloquence itself 
and goes straight to the bleeding heart beside her. 

**0h! I cannot bear it. I cannot bear it," cries 
Mary, springing to her feet and tightening her arms 
across her breast as if to keep down the beating of it. 
She breaks away from Mrs. Seatoun, and stands con- 
fronting her as if accusing her. * * What sin have I 
committed ; what } How have I offended ? I, ' who 
would have been the last to scorn the laws of God 
and man, have been made to scorn them. What 
have I done to God that he should torture me like 
this ? " 

'' Mary ! Think ! To revile the Most High ! But 
you don't know what you arc saying, Mary. Truly, 
God is good and merciful. Mary, I want to tell you" 
— she struggles with a desire to lay bare her heart to 
her — her love, to her — but fails. ' * Mary, be calm, " 
says she feebly. 

**Calm ! " There is a terrible look in Mary's eyes. 
'*Calm ! Who is calm if I am not?" She has moved 
over to the window and with one arm leaning against 
the woodwork looks back at Mrs. Seatoun, a strange 
half- wild expression in her eyes. **Have you 
thought?'' says she in a whisper. "Have you 
never wondered that I have not gone mad ? " 

Her hand is still on the woodwork, but she leans 
even " more forward, more into the room — always 
with her eyes on Mrs. Seatoun, 
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* * Oh ! these days, these nights ! " says she. ' ' These 
long, long days — these longer nights. Nights of fear 
at first — and anguish — and doubt — and at last the 
nights of certainty that meant despair ! " 

The beautiful figure sways a little, and clutches at 
the curtain near her. 

'* For it is all true, mother. All. All. All. There 
is no doubt, now. And I shall bring into the world a 
little nameless thing, who will grow up to curse me, 
for the disgrace I have brought upon it. " 

'*Mary! Mary!" 

"It is true. Do you think I have not thought 
about it ? Nameless ! A nameless creature — scorned 
by the world. Oh ! " The long, shivering exclama- 
tion seems to trouble the whole room. **I used to 
think," continued she, as though sound is good to 
hear after so long a silence, '* how sweet it would be 
to have a child ; and now ! " Desolation itself is on 
her brow. '* Now ! " 

"Mary. Don't look like that! Don't talk like 
that ! " Mrs. Seatoun has come to her and laid her 
hand upon her arm. 

"No. Hear me," says Mary. "I must speak to 
somebody. I would I were a dead woman, and my 
child dead with me ! My child," she pauses and 
presses her hand against her heart. " My own, own 
child ! My little one ! That I should have lived to 
wish it dead ! " 

She breaks down. A dreadful look of anguish 
crosses her face ; a cry bursts from her. She raises 
her hands to the sides of her head as though unable 
to bear the intolerable pain within. 

" Oh ! Mother ! It is too hard — too hard for me I " 
cries she. 

"Mary! My girl, /laz;^ courage \" Mrs. Seatoun 
— the barriers of her lifelong reserve breaking down 
at last — tries to enfold Mary in her arms. But Mary, 
grown uncertain with grief and fear and misery of 
many kinds, eludes her embrace, and catching her 
hand holds her back from her. 
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"No ! don't touch me," says she somewhat wildly. 

*' Mary, don't treat me like this." 

*' No ! No 1 No ! It is only that I must tell you — 
tell you — of the one hope that remains to me. When 
this — when — when my child is going to be bom, I 
may die. That " — leaning forward with an eager face 
— * * is a common thing, is it not ? Many women die in 
their confinement, even many happy women. Why, 
then, should not I die, who am of all women the most 
unhappy ? It is a hope ! I cling to it. I " — eagerly — 
* ' believe in it. I shall die — I and my little one 
together. " ' 

** Is that a righteous wish, Mary? Mary, my dear, 
consider. " 

* ' I and my little one ! " repeats Mary as though 
she has not heard her. Her beautiful face, beautiful 
in spite of the ravages grief has made upon it, is up- 
lifted, her great eyes are gazing through the windpw 
to the skies beyond. '* Together! When /die, my 
baby will die too. All good luck cannot have deserted 
me ! There, may yet be a way for me to escape — 
through it — the child.'' 

" Mary — would you desire the death of your own 
child, though it should bring you peace ? Think, 
dearest, think," the elderly, severe, earnest face gazes 
at Mary with a strength in it of which its owner is 
unaware. 

**To die with me. Without knowledge of the 
world's cruelty, without knowledge of the shame the 
world will cast upon it and on its mother. Yes" — 
slowly — *' I would have it die ! " 

''Your father sent you a message, Mary. A mes- 
sage from himself. It was to this effect " 

'* My father?" 

''Yes." 

"Tell it to me." 

'' That jy our child should be his child ! " 
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CHAPTER XL. 

*' But quiet to quick bosoms is a hell." 

"When we two parted 
In silence and tears 
Half broken-hearted 
To sever for years." 

Mary makes a faint gesture. A wave of thought 
sweeps over her. 

*' It is impossible/' says she, presently. " I would 
not so burthen him ; though tell him, from me, that his 
words were sweet. With all the heart that is left to 
me I thank him. But " 

*'What, Mary?" 

**The child can only be my child, and " — she looks 
at Mrs. Seatoun as if choking, then in a whispered 
voice adds — ** and his ! " 

*' Mary ! wc were hoping you were growing re- 
signed," says Mrs. Seatoun, in great agitation. 

**Werc you? . . . Hoping? ... Had you any 
hope where I was concerned. Oh ! Mother ! " 
coming forward suddenly and turning a blanched 
face on Mrs. Seatoun. *'I have told you all — you 
know all. Hear one thing more. I am dying — dying 
for the want of one small thing. You tell me one 
should not wish to die. Keep me from death ! Let 
me see him ! " 

" Mary, is this wise ? After all this time, is it wise, 
Mary ? "—distractedly. 

''You refuse then ! " says Mary stonily, yet with 
great passion in her glance. ** You refuse " 

'* Consider what was said at first of the advisability 
of a separation ; and you agreed to it then, dearest 
You " 

*' I don't care ! — I don't care what I said then, T 
must, I will see him now. I warn you " — moving a 
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step towards her — "that if you and my father still 
insist on keeping us apart, I shall break all bounds — 
I shall go to him ! " 

Mrs. Seatoun makes a movement as if to draw her 
to her, but Mary warns her off. 

** No ! No ! I shall go to him. I shall find him, 
no matter how carefully you have hidden me from 
him. And if I go — hear me now " — excitedly — * * I shall 
stay with him. I know that. I tell you that ! Do 
not drive me too far." 

**My poor, poor girl! Mary, do not steel your 
heart against your father. Do him justice ! Was it 
not for your good he made the separation, for your 
soul's good.? " 

** I trust my soul to God," says Mary, turning on 
her. ** He is not so unkind as man ! Will you make 
me mad between you ? Send me Marcus, I implore 
you. Let me see him — hear him — iell him. Is it so 
much to ask ? " 

**No, God knows," says Mrs. Seatoun; faintly. 

' * Then grant me my request. If " — a lovely light 
springing suddenly into her large eyes — **if once I 
saw him — for a moment only — I should be content. 
Mother ! " — dropping on her knees by Mrs. Seatoun's 
side and grasping her skirt — '^ let me see him ! " 

** Oh ! Mary ! — my child — what shall I say ? We 
— we don't know where he is, Mary ! " 

Mary's eyes frighten her. 

**He is abroad! He — Mary, it is not our fault, 
and he can be found — but — he — he is abroad, my 
dear, and we have not heard from him for a month, 
but he may write any day, and Arthur has corre- 
sponded all through." 

** Where is Arthur?" Mary has risen abruptly to 
her feet. 

* * In Paris at present, I think. You know his health 
gave way a little, and his father sent him abrbad for 
a holiday." 

" Hie address — his address ! " 

"Your father has it. But Mary — even if Arthur 
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knows — even if you and — Marcus — should meet again, 
what good can come of it ? Consider, my child ! 
Will you wilfully undo all that has been done ? " 

* * What has been done ? " says Mary, facing her. 
She is standing now in the centre of the room, with 
both hands tightened in a strong clasp before her. 
*' Have WQ forgotten each other? — grown used to the 
parting? Known any one peaceful moment since 
you parted us ? What has been done ? " 

* * Not much, indeed, " says Mrs. Seatoun, with some- 
thing that sounds like a groan. The look of the poor 
girl standing there with only despair upon her lovely 
face, and her little hands so tightly clasped as to 
make the knuckles white, moves her to her very soul. 
It hardens her to say what follows. '* But is it not a 
warning, Mary. See what you have suffered ? Will 
you undergo it all again ? The anguish of parting — 
the striving to forget. The " 

**That striving will last for ever. We shall not 
forget ! There is therefore no fresh pang in all the 
jyorld for us." 

*' You think so now — but " 

*'You cannot understand," says Mary, wiping out 
the other's arguments with a little gesture, *' Was 
the beginnmg of my anguish worse than it is now — 
now when you believe it to be ending ? I tell you no. 
The ending with me is worse than the beginning. The 
anguish has grown with me day by day, and now no 
no longer can I bear it ! All these days and weeks 
and months I have been thirsting for a mere look at 
him. I shall go mad if I thirst any longer." 

** Arthur — I will write to Arthur. Your father will 
telegraph to him. We can telegraph — " Mary can 
see at once that she is temporising. 

* ' No. I must see him, " says she. She is now trem- 
bhng in every limb. *' I want to tell him. All these 
long nights I have said to myself that he' should be 
told. Think — think ! It is his child as well as mine, 
and if I should die, and the little one should live, — 
you see, " — earnestly, passionately — ' ' he must be told. " 
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Mrs. Seatoun's stern face grows greyer. 

" Why dwell on death ? '' says she. 

** Why should I not dwell on the one great good that 
remains to me .? " 

*' Oh ! Mary — has it come to this ! " 

* ' There is one other good, " says Mary slowly, * * that 
still I hope for. To see Marcus face to face. To 
know that he is well, alvve. Often " — putting out one 
hand slowly — " in those silent watches of the night 
— I told you of, I have seen him lying dead ! Like 
that I often see him now. Oh ! " she throws up her 
arms suddenly. *' Where is he? Where is he? I 
tell you, I /eil you" — violently — *' you have gone far 
enough. I can endure no more. Aj7/ me if you will, 
but let me see him once again. " 

She stops suddenly. Her voice dies away. Her 
face changes. She holds out her hands to Mrs. Sea- 
toun. 

* * See ! " says she with cruel submissi veness. 
'* Zis/en to me a moment!" The entreaty in her 
tone is pitiful — her poor attempt at a smile is almost 
crafty, though it would not have imposed upon an 
imbecile. * * I have been good, haven't I ? I have 
waited. I have been patient. God alone knows 
how patient I have been. I have not made even 
one protest all these long three months. Suck long 
three months ! Be kind to me now ! Let me see 
him. For five minutes," clinging to Mrs. Seatoun's 
arm with a desperate grasp. ** Five little, it/Zle 
minutes. Just to look at him ! To hear his voice ! 
To know he is mine still. Oh ! " beginning to tremble 
afresh, whilst her words come from her pantingly, 
** If you will only let him stand in the doorway over 
there I shall be content ! Quite, qut/e content ! " 
Her voice fails her, breaking down into a terrible 
dull dry sobbing. 

*' You shall see him," says Mrs. Seatoun decisively. 
**You shall. I swear ^it, Mary. Mary, I command 
you to take courage. My girl ! my dear ! you shall 
see him ! " She seems beside herself. ** God forgive 
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me if I go against your father in this matter, but — you 
shall see him, Mary. I'll telegraph to Arthur. He 
will know. And next week — next week, perhaps -" 

Mary breaks into a strange little laugh. 

*' Next week P" 

** Perhaps. Perhaps." 

Mary, with a last effort, overcomes for a moment 
the fain tn ess that is overpowering her. 

** Oh ! How I /ove you ! " cries she. She falls back 
into the chair behind her. 



CHAPTER XLL 

" She was well more blissful on to see 
Than is the newe perjenete tree." 

•* Oh, Mistress mine, where are you roaming ? , 
O stay and hear ! your true-love's coming — *' 

" Blow, blow ye wintry winds ! " Though not exactly 
wintry winds, they still blow mightily : everything 
goes down before them. The cottage shivers vio- 
lently every now and then when a smarter gust than 
usual flings itself against its ivied walls. 

Mrs. Egerton had run up the day after her step- 
mother had arrived, and with fear and trembling had 
been admitted to Mary's presence. There was no 
need for trembling, however. A revived Mary had 
come to her, a Mary with something of the old 
gracious sparkle in her eyes. 

' ' Next week ! " are the first words she utters, when 
the first embrace has died away. ** Next week I am 
to see him, Lena. In six days — or seven. Six^ per- 
haps. " 

' ' It will be a great happiness, darling. " 

* ' Oh ! what a way to speak of it ! You can't 
under siand Lena. No" — regretfully — *'No one can 
understand, except he and I." 

" In a measure I understand, Mary," says Lena, 
whose eyes are full of tears. **And — I shall take 
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care that — that you shall meet sometimes— occasion- 
ally — you and he — until — until " 

* * I know ! " pressing her sister's arm. * ' We, " — with 
a heavy sigh— * * we won't speak of it, Lena. But " — lay- 
ing her head on Mrs. Egerton's shoulder — ** I am glad 
you know. By and by we can speak of it — but not 
now. I am happy now. I shall see him soon. I 
shall be able to tell him, " 

* * God comfort you, my dear, " says Mrs. Egerton 
softly, her heart failing her. To her all is misery, 
misfortune upon misfortune, without a dawn of light 
anywhere. 

Now Arabella had taken the matter quite differently. 
Once again they had tried to hide the sorrowful truth 
from her, and once again had failed. Mrs. Egerton 
during her hurried visit of a day and a half had been 
deputed to tell the girl the whole truth about what 
she had half guessed. 

** A baby !" cried Arabella when the delicate news 
was broken to her, in a full assurance that dismay 
would be the outcome of it — ** A little bit of a baby ! 
Oh ! how nice! How delightful ! Mary will he so 
glad. It is the very thing for her— it will " 

* ' Arabella ! Have you thought what this means 
to us all ! " 

** Oh, I forgot," cried Arabella, growing very red. 
Yes of course. But," — timidly — ** but still, Lena, I am 
glad. It will comfort her." 

** You forget ! " Lena said, with tears- in her eyes. 
*' It is a misfortune to her. It " — with a sigh — ** is not 
so much that you forget, as that you are too young 
to know how it will affect her. " 

*' I am no/ too young," said Arabella indignantly, 
who always resented an allusion to her youth. 
"What nonsense you talk about one's age. And it is 
jyou who don't understand. You think Mary will be 
unhappy about it. That people will make her un- 
happy. But that's nonsense, too. People must be 
/00/s to be angry with Mary about this.* No sensible 
person could ^ver think unkindly about it Now, for 
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1 instance, how on earth was Mary — was any one to 

i know, that that other horrid troublesome woman 

; . was racing all over the globe whilst pretending to be 

\ dead. Once people hear the truth, Lena, they will 

'' V think «o//tm^ of Mary's present unhappiness." 

I Lena sighs. 

; **As I said, you are too young," murmurs she 

sorrowfully. ** There, put on your hat, dear, and go 
out for a walk — you look very pale." 

Secretly raging, Arabella obeys her. Getting her- 
self into her warm jacket, and donning her soft little 
serge cap, from under which the loose sweet tangles 
of her copper-coloured hair fall on her forehead — fly- 
ing this way and that with every breeze (and there 
are many of them to-day) she now steps out' with 
a rather impatient briskness towards her favourite 
walk. 

This leads her upwards. Through a wood she 
goes, still vigorously inveighing against Lena for 
saying(foolish child !) that she is too young to under- 
stand poor Mary's sorrow, until she finds the path 
that leads up the mountains to the tarn she loves — 
lost amongst shadows, and lying 

"Where the wet hill- winds weep." 

A solitary spot, but dear to Arabella's somewhat 
vagrant soul. Of late a little melancholy has touched 
her, bom no doubt of the loved sister's grief, and if 
it has changed the girl somewhat, it has not at least 
spoilt her. 

The winds of March are still flying through the air, 
wild March that spares nothing, bird, or bud, or ten- 
der blade. Yet all the sweet visions of the early- 
spring are abroad to day — each nook reveals them. 
Tender rustlings in the low lying shrubs that border 
the lonely tarn tell of young life, the very grass be- 
neath one's feet speaks of joys to come. 

To-day is a first-fruit of the summer coming, the 
summer still unborn, but promised. 
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" As sweet desire of day before the day, 
As dream of love before the true love bom, 
From the outer edge of winter overworn 
The ghost arisen of May before the May 
Takes through dim air her unawakened way, 
The gracious ghost of morning risen ere mom." 

Arabella seats herself on the bare, cold, but dry- 
stone, that for weeks has been her own possession, 
undisturbed — leaning her elbows on her knees, takes 
her chin into possession and begins to think. Being 
a person of some originality, her thoughts might 
probably have been of inestimable comfort to some- 
body later on, if allowed to come to fruition, but al- 
most as they begin to grow, a stir behind her in a 
bracken destroys the core of them. 

What was it? She turns — not fearfully — ^Arabella 
and fear are two — but with considerable curiosity. It 
had sounded like a step. But a step here — who ever 
comes here except herself? Only a very determined 
suicide would find his way to this spot on so cold a 
day. 

Another stir of the bracken — another step. Ara- 
bella rises to her feet and looks straight in the direc- 
tion of the sound and sees 

It is not a suicide, at all events. It is only a very 
ugly young man, with a kind intellectual face, fum- 
bling for the eyeglass that has gone from his gaze 
like a beautiful dream, and is not to be coaxed back 
again on any terms. 

"You?" says Arabella, with very pardonable as- 
tonishment 

'*0h, by Jove, yes — yes!" says Lord Rilminster, 
still keeping up the struggle for the eyeglass. *' It — 
it's me ! " 

*'It's I," corrects Arabella severely. 

* * You're right. Of course. But — er — the fact is 

Where," breaking off — " where the deuce is it ! " 

* ' It's here," says Arabella calmly, finding the glass — 
which has now travelled nearly under his arm — and 
restoring it to him. 
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"Oh, thanks ! So good of you ! " Says Rilminster 
with a sigh of relief, sticking the recovered treasure 
into his eye forthwith. **Been here long ? " 

** Here 1 One would think I lived here," says Ara- 
bella, who is in a truculent mood. '^IVe been here 
for two or three minutes as far as I can calculate. 
Unless I was the proud possessor of a wigwam I don't 
see how I could be here long" 

** I didn't mean that," says Rilminster anxiously. 
"Been in this part of the world, I should have said." 

"About three months " 

"And a half" 

Arabella stares at him. 

"If yon know all about it, to an hour," says she, 
" why do you ask me about it ?" 

" To make sure," says Rilminster, with more readi- 
ness than might have been expected from him. It is 
a readiness bom of fright, however, not of courage. 
" May I sit down ? " asks he. 

" You can sit on the grass, certainly, it is free to all 
men," says Arabella who is looking at him with con- 
siderable doubt. * * I am sorry " — with dreadful polite- 
ness — "I can't offer you half of my seat, which at all 
events is dry, but it was apparently only built for 
one." 

There must be some bowels of compassion in her, 
however, because seeing him about to seat himself on 
the wet turf she says hastily : 

"That's damp." 

"Oh! I don't mind," says Rilminster pleasantly ; 
he brushes away a leaf or two of prickly growth and 
is preparing to seat himself when Arabella, after a 
swift glance at him that shows how wofully ill he is 
looking, draws back to the very utmost limit that her 
favourite seat will permit, and says quickly, — 

* ' Don't. Rheumatism is horrid You can sit here, 
if you don't mind being uncomfortable. " 

" I shan't be uncomfortable," says Rilminster. He 
takes the seat the gods have provided, and waits for 
what may follow. Having by her help recovered the 
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treacherous glass that so often eludes him, he is now 
at liberty to study her features, and it seems to him ' 
that she has grown older, graver — sweeter \ There is 
a little frightened look in her eyes, and with it a touch 
of despondency and earnest ^^iy that goes to his 
heart. She looks as though she is prepared at any 
moment to do battle with the world — not for herself 
indeed, but for some one beloved by her. He is not 
without knowledge of what has befallen Ma;ry, which 
of course helps him to this conclusion. Miss Seatoun, 
having given him the eighth part of a reasonable seat, 
addresses him once more. 

** Now that you are here," says she, with open dis- 
trust in look and word, ** I think you might explain 
it" 

** It ? What ? " asks Rilminster, plainly discomfited. 
.'*It was the last thing one would have expected. 
It" — with an assumption of uncertainty — '*.it is you 
isn't it ? " 

*' Yes. No. That is of course, ^es," says he. 

''You don't seem to be quite sure," says Arabella 
sternly. '* Think it over ! " 

** I have thought," says he, with a nervous sort of 
laugh. ** And I have concluded that it is me." 

** I ! " says Arabella again. 

' ' Of course," says the learned man, bending beneath 
the yoke. 

**The question is," says Arabella, ** how did you 
come here ? and why did you come here ? and what 
brought you here ? " 

''These are questions, not a question," says Rilmin- 
ster, promptly, if a little unwisely. 

" Oh ! we all know how clever you are," says Ara- 
bella reddening. "And of course therefore you are 
at liberty to be rude to people. But what / think is, 
that it is a great deal worse to say ' me ' for ' I ' than 
to make a little trifling mistake about — about " 

"Yes?" 

"About nothing at all." 

"Ah ! That is how I hoped you would regard it,** 
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says he gently. * * I was so afraid you would be angary. 
It is nothing at all really. But — the fact is, I saw you 
about a mile away from this, leaving a house, and — 
and I followed you." 

* * So that is nothing ? " says Arabella. 

* * Nothing to you at least, I fear. " 

'* It is a great deal to me," flushing. ** I hate being* 
followed and spied upon, and 

** And what?" 

*' You're taking up all the room," says Arabella. 

*'0h, I beg your pardon ! There ! are you more 
comfortable now ? " 

"No, I'm not! And besides, I want to know the 
truth of this. I leave you away — away down there 
somewhere "• — waving her hand energetically in the 
direction where she fondly but erroneously supposes 
Irkton may lie — **and suddenly like a Jack in the box 
you turn up here. How did you come ? " 

Had Rilminster been frivolous he would probably 
have replied **by rail and car" but frivolity is not one 
of his virtues. 

** I heard there was good fishing in this part of the 
world," says he with all the shameful appearance of 
a man who is telling a direct lie. And such a lie ! 
It would indeed be a dull person who would regard 
him as a likely fisherman. Arabella is not a dull 
person. 

** Where is your rod?" asks she promptly. 

Where indeed ! 

** There's an inn at Barnes," says he. *'I left all 
my things there. " 

** Your rod included ?" 

** Where else should I leave it? "asks this now 
miserable young man. 

Arabella eyes him with disdain. 

**It's very poor," says she, ''very poor indeed, 
even for you" 

" What's poor ? " asks he feebly. 

** Nonsense," — crushing on the spot this small at- 
tempt at revolt — **do you think I don't see through 
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you ? Do you suppose I think you ever cast a fly in 
your life ? Do you imagine for one moment that I 
think you came here to fish ? " 

* * I assure you. I swear to you " 

Rilminster has dropped his glasses again, and is 
now lost in a wild chase after them. 

** Oh, here they are," says Arabella who never can 
resist giving them back to him. ** But I don't know 
what you are swearing about. I don't believe you 
ever caught a trout since you were bom ; and what 
were you going to swear about ? " 

*' Those trout." 

" Trout ? You were going to swear '* 

** That I never did catch one in my life." 

Arabella gives way to mirth, but checks herself at 
once. 

*'Now we shall begin all over again," says she 
austerely. ** What brought you here?" 



CHAPTER XLII 

** Or canst thou break that heart of his, 
Whase only faut is loving thee ? 
I love lor love thou wilt na gie. 
At least be pity to me shown, 
A thought ungentle canna be 
The thought o* Mary Morrison." 

Rilminster hesitates. 

**The doctors," says he at last. 

''Doctors!" She looks at him quickly. ''What 
had you to do with the doctors } " 

"Well," apologetically, "I expect I read a little 
too hard. Though on the whole I can't see myself 
why " 

*' No ! If you could see yourself," interrupts Ara- 
bella wrathfully, " you might possibly know what a 
* wreck ' means. You are dreadfully clever, no doubt, 
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yet you could not see that there was something the 
matter with yourself. You could see what was the 
matter with those abominable Egyptian Mummies, 
and the other horrid things — Fm glad to say I don't re- 
member their names. Now, " — indignantly — * * Now, 
that you are downright ill, I hope you are satisfied ! " 

**I am very far from being satisfied," murmurs 
Rilminster dejectedly. 

** However, it is nothing to me," says Arabella, 
with determination. * * The fsrct that you have delib- 
erately read or written yourself into a hopeless decline, 
or a brain fever, is not of the smallest consequence to 
me. 

**No — no. Of course not. Certainly not," says 
Rilminster humbly. 

•* But it is" declares Arabella with shameless incon- 
sistency and increasing wrath. **Do you think I 
want people to die ! You must have a nice opinion 
ofme- 



**I assure you- 
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**I forgive you," says Arabella solemnly, holding* 
up her hand, with an imperious gesture. ** You are 
so ill, that no doubt you don't know what you are 
saying. " 

'*But— I didn't say " 

**Sick people are often delirious. One excuses 
them. However, there is one matter that is yet far 
from being cleared up. What " — magisterially — * * did 
the doctors order you ? " 

** Change of scene — and amusement — and gaiety of 
one sort or another." 

** Amusement ! Gaiety ! Was it" — sternly — ** in 
search of those remedies that you came here ? " . 

** Yes," with the boldness of despair. 

'*0h ! Lord Rilminster ! " rising and regarding him 
with open reproach. 

**You were here?" says Rilminster, with growing 
desperation. 

** Yes. I was. But — what has that got to do with 
it?" 
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*' I — rm very fond of you," says Rilminster rising 
too, and gazing at her helplessly. 

' ' What \ " She stares at him as if surprised out of 
all reckoning. Then — **Do you" — coming a little 
nearer to him and gazing at him with intense inter- 
est and open hope — **do you mean to tell* me you 
are in love with me. " 

*' Yes, I really think I am," says Rilminster gain- 
ing courage. 

Arabella, after a brief struggle with the most unmis- 
takable astonishment breaks into laughter of the 
gayest, merriest, kind. That she is immensely de- 
lighted at his news, is beyond question. Presently, 
however, she checks herself and regards him anx- 
iously. 

**0h! don't think about it," implores she. '*Be 
sure of it. I should so like some one to be in love 
with me. They could never call me a child any more 
then. Mary and Lena have had lots of people behav- 
ing in the most silly way about them — but I've never 
had anybody. You " — anxiously — * * you are sure you 
are in love with me ? " 

*' 1 am sure," says Rilminister boldly, though, to tell 
the truth, that word *' silly" has rather damped his 
spirits. Still on the whole she is taking it very well 
— there may be a chance that 

'*r shall tell them," says Arabella, evidently refer- 
ring to those obnoxious people of hers who will per- 
sist in regarding her as a child, '* and they shall see \ " 
This dark threat she throws out con ainore. 

*'I hope you will tell them something more/' says 
Rilminster — *'that you are going to try and love me." 

Arabella stares at him. 

** What nonsense ! " says she in a very superior way. 
**7%a/ isn't of the least consequence. It has noth- 
ing to do with it. Sit down and tell me something 
else I want to know. How did you learn we were 
here ? " 

'*I "hesitating. 

* * You certainly knew \ " says Arabella severely. 
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**WelL I certainly heard something about it in a 
roundabout fashion. So much I confess." 

"When you must ! " 

*' And having been ordered change of air I thoug^ht I 
might as well come here as anywhere else — for a day 
or two." 

"You will find it dull, I expect," says she icily. 
There is indeed no hope for him in her remorseless 
young face. That he should be so amusing, and so 
useful indeed, as to fall in love with her, is one things 
— but that he should expect her to fall in love with 
him is quite another, and too absurd to be either amu- 
sing or anything indeed, save annoying. 

** I am always dull," replies he, so cheerlessly, and 
with such a sudden cessation of the brightness that 
had marked his manner a moment since, that her 
heart smites her. 

"Dull people should not seek dull places," says 
she, turning her face from him for the first time. 
*<And '^ 

"I did not seek a place — I sought a person — and 
she certainly is not dull." 

"No one need be dull," continues she hurriedly, 
ignoring his remark, "unless he wishes it. Take 
my advice and pack up your things — or don't unpack 
them as the case may be — and leave this stupid part 
of the world as soon as ever you can. There are 
brighter scenes than these. " 

" These would be bright enough for me, if— 

" Nothing will make them bright," says she with a 
frown. "Go abroad — go " 

" I shall go somewhere certainly, you need not be 
unhappy," says he slowly. He pauses. "May I 
walk home with you ? " 

"You may," says Arabella who is troubled by the 
fact that she is feeling dreadfully inclined to cry ; she 
pulls herself together, however, and goes with him 
down the steep side of the hilL After a long silence 
Rilminster asks gently, 

* ' How is your sister ? " 
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'' Quite well," says Arabella hastily, as if conscious 
of a little shock. She pales perceptibly, but as Ril- 
minster has not once looked at her since they left the 
tarn he remains in ignorance of that. 

** I am glad of it," returns he gravely, kindly. 

But Arabella before whose gaze Mary's calm, silent 
tortured face has arisen, cannot endure the thought of 
her own words. * ' Quite well ! " Is it well with her 
in any sense. Poor soul ! Poor Mary ! 

**She is not well ! " says she suddenly, in a faint 
tone. ** She is looking ill, so ill. You" — brokenly — 
**you would not know her. You — you have heard 
about her, haven't you ? " 

'*!" — reddening — *'of course I have heard some- 
thing. It" — anxiously — *' It was impossible not io 
know, when " 

** When all the world was talking," — ^bitterly. 

**The world will talk," says he with deep feeling. 
** And one cannot be deaf whilst life is in one. And 
indeed" — earnestly, — **why should one be deaf or 
blind about the sorrows that threaten one's friends ? " 

** Friends! Mary was hardly a friend of yours. 
You knew but little of her. You could not " — sighing 
— **know how sweet, how lovely she is in soul and 
body. To you she was as other strangers. She was 
nothing to you." 

' ' She was a great deal. " 

' * Mary ? What " — in a little puzzled fashion — * * what 
was she to you ? " 

**She was your sister," says Rilminster simply. 

Arabella in spite of herself laughs nervously. 

*' No wonder you pity her ! " says she. Her laugh 
though nervous is irresistible ; so irresistible that Ril- 
minster laughs too, in sympathy merely, and in spite 
of his sore heart. His laugh is a fatal mistake. 

Arabella, angry with herself for that involuntary 
burst of mirth (that has arisen from her sister's mis- 
fortune as it seems to her), now seeks with all the in- 
justice of the human heart to lay her fault on the back 
of somebody else. Rilminster is handy. 
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r** '* Oh ! you can laugh of course," says she in the dis- 

mallest of tones and as though she herself had not 
laughed for a good twelvemonth. **It is all so little 
Xoyou — but to me — to Mary 
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** Why I only laughed when you- 



'i . * Yes ?" questions she with large calm eyes. 

i^ Rather threatening eyes. Her injustice leaves him 

defenceless. 
II ** You must pardon me," says he quietly. *' It was 

fl monstrous on my part — but " 

5! * * Was there ever so unkind a man, " bursts out she 

5J vehemently. * * Do you think I would let you bear 

f 5 all the blame. No," with a miserable glance at him 

^ i ,- out of eyes warm with tears. ** All the blame is mine. 

jfj /laughed. /! — who knew her trouble — and — and" — 

1' vaguely — ** everything ! Poor Mary!" says she 

( below her breath. 

li **She is unhappy," says Rilminster. 

^;" **Very, very unhappy — but" — a little haughtily — 

j i' *' that is just for herself and all of us to bear; for no 

one else ! " 

**Why do you thus thrust me out of your life?" 
cries Rilminster vehemently, more roused than he has 
ever been before, * ' do you think I cannot feel for 
her too ? " 

**She doesn't want any one to feel for her," says 
Arabella sorrowfully. * * She only wants to be left 
alone. And now you have followed her, and found 

<}/ out where she is, and others " 

* ' Do you think they would learn from me ? " says 
Rilminster now honestly hurt. ** From me ? " 

**Idare say not," — sadly. But — then seeing his 
face — ** I know they would not. But — they may find 

'\ out as you have found out, and ^" 

j{ *'They have not the same incentive," says Ril- 

minster. 

** Curiosity is stronger than anything," says she. 
* * Oh, poor Mary ! " — She struggles with herself for a 
moment and finally burst into tears. 

** Arabella!" says Rilminster quickly, eagerly. 
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*' Can I not help you in some way ? You — you know I 
love you, and " 

**Ah! That might have been a comfort to me if 
you had not asked me to love you \ " says Arabella, 
sobbing miserably into her handkerchief which, being 
small, is quite inadequate to the occasion. **That 
spoiled everything. '' 

** Well, I shan't ask you to do it again," says he 
sadly. 

Now this might reasonably be supposed to afford 
his companion immense relief, but as k fact it seems 
to increase her gloom. She stops crying, certainly, 
but her face is a picture of melancholy when at last 
she turns it towards him. 

' * That is very kind of you, " says she forlornly. 

**I think, it is," says he, **for it seals my own 
doom." 

Her face seems to lighten a little at this. "What 
a nice answer ! " says she to herself. * * Even though 
I couldn't love him — or anybody, for the matter of that 
— like that — love is such fudge ! — still it is nice of him 
to say that about his * doom, ' " And besides he had 
called himself a friend of Mary's. — Her heart seems 
full. 

** If you are a friend of Mary's," says she, *' there 
is something I should like to tell you. " 

**I am her friend," says Rilminster downrightly 
but not eloquently. Oratory is not one of his gifts. 
But sometimes downrightness carries the day. 

'*I really think you are," says Arabella, with tears 
m her eyes. '* Well, then, you will be glad to hear 
something. There " — with nervous decision — * * can 
be no harm In my telling you about her, because you 
say you are a friend of hers — and — you are, aren't you? ' 

** I am indeed." 

* * Not only because " 

**Not only because she is your sister," — steadily — 
**but because I have seen her, and studied her, and 
believe her to be as ti*ue a creature as Nature ever 
created." 
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**Ah]" says Bella. She draws a long breath. 
**Well! you shall hear." She stops short and holds 
out her little slim hand to him. It is plain to all the 
world (were it there to see) that at this moment Ril- 
minster is nothing to her but a safe lay figure to 'whoni 
she may relate the one good thing that has come to 
her poor Mary, since Fortune played her false. 

Rilminster, though feeling this keenly, accepts and 
holds the little harid. 

* * But first, " says Bella — she seems troubled — " you 
honestly like her ? " 

** I do indeed. I think it a privilege to have known 
her." 

'*0h, that is it!'* cries she gratefully. *'0h, how 
good of you to say that. I shall tell her that too. It 
will please her — poor darling ! You are kind, " says 
she softly, gratefully. Her eyes grow brighter and 
softer, and linger on his plain intellectual face as if 
finding some strange beauty in it. And verily the 
beauty of kindliness is above all others ! 

V* It is this," says she. ''They — father, and Mrs. 
Seatoun, and Lena, they have agreed to — lei her see 
htm ! " 

''Garden?" 

' ' Yes. Marcus ! " 

" I am glad of it ; sincerely glad," says Rilminster 
impulsively. He is at heart, however, a little puzzled. 
To let her see him. But why ? and what is to be the 
outcome of this dangerous experiment? "Who sug- 
gested that they should be allowed to meet ? " asks he 
slowly. 

"Mrs. Seatoun or Lena. I don't know — but there 
was evidently some reason for it, " says Arabella, who 
has not connected the story of the coming of Mary's 
baby with a permission on the part of Mary's people 
to let her see Garden. " Mary wrote to Mrs. Seatoun 
about something — and Mrs. Seatoun came, and Mary 
was so unhappy that they gave in. Pity they didn't 
give in sooner I think. Mary wouldn't have been so 
long unhappy." 
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" I see," says Rilminster gravely. The truth is now 
quite clear to him. That poor woman ! ' * I am glad 
they have given way," says he. **Mrs. Garden has 
suffered so much, that " 

** Ah ! you call her Mrs. Garden," cries the girl turn- 
ing to him with a flash of gratitude that lights up her 
whole face. ** Others don't ! They, Lena and Mrs. 
Seatoun don't tell me things, as if I were a baby or a 
fool — but I hear — I know. She is Mrs. Garden, what- 
ever they say. It is wicked of them to say otherwise 
— to pretend to — Oh ! " — trembling visibly — '^ thank 
you for calling her by her real name. " 

''Such a small thing to thank me for," says Ril- 
minster, stopping, and turning to her. They are 
now within sight of The Gottage. **You send me 
from you," says he, *' and therefore I go. But if ever 
I can be of use to you — or her — send me a line." He 
scribbles his address on a card and gives it to her. 
''That will find me at any time. And now, good- 
bye." 

"Good-bye." 

He has taken her hand, and is holding it 

" Not good-bye for ever ? " asks he. 

"Oh, not for ever." 

" I shall come back ? " 

" Oh, do come back," says she fervently. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

" Yet keenest powers to see and hear 

Seem*d in her frame residing ; 
Before the watch-dog prick *d his ear 

She heard her lover's riding ; 
Ere scarce a distant form was kenn'd 

She knew and waved to greet him. 
And o'er the battlement did bend 

As on the wing to meet him." 

It is ten days later, and still March is with us, rag- 
ing as lion-like to-day as on the first wild morning 
when he was bom. Raging even more fiercely in- 
deed; then he was but a boisterous little puppy, now he 
is full grown, and vigorous exceedingly. He storms 
and rants, and tears; bringing destruction upon open- 
mg flowers and buds. Terrible is his wrath ! The 
one that prophesied that his death would be lamb- 
like, prophesied falsely. The strong old King of the 
Tempest is about to die in harness. 

Patter, patter, goes the rain agamst the window 
panes. Low bow the trees m the orchard. One can 
hear the rushing of the blast as it flies down the valley 
beyond. 

**The fresh earth in new leaves drest," seems terri- 
fied ; it shrmks into itself, as each cruel, wild, exulting 
shriek of wind sweeps over it The new-born prim- 
roses, shining like tremulous stars m their mossy 
heaven, fold up their dainty petals and try to sleep 
again — ** until this tyranny be overpast." 

Mary has risen early, has thrown wide her win- 
dow casements, and, regardless of the rain and storm, 
looks toward the south. From the south he will 
come — to-day. The wet rain beats upon her hair 
and bosom, the wind blows wide her covering, but 
she heeds nothing of it. To-day ! To-day ! There 
is a very ecstasy of joy and gladness in her wan, pale, 
beautiful face. 
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And even as she looks forth, her soul alive with 
gladness, the rain as if in answer to her fresh delight, 
ceases. All suddenly, as it were, the raindrops die, 
— a lull falls upon disturbed Nature, soothing it to 
sleep, and — 

** March that changeth ofttime his face," 

The sun shoots forth a ray. It hurries to descend 
and touch the lifted head. Mary smiles as it falls 
into her eyes. Surely it is an emblem of her coming 
joy. A surety that she shall know no disappoint- 
ment to-day. He will come. He ! who is her sun, 
her life, her all ! 

And now indeed the mom grows glorious. All 
the clouds break apart, and light piercing through 
them floods the world below. From hill to hill the 
gleaming flashes spring, and every tear-drop born 
of rain now smiles, flinging a jewelled splendour 
upon the already lovely scene. 

** Spring has come up this way," indeed. Though 
the wind still rages, every now and then sweet bursts 
of light and melody declare the incoming of peace 
and happy growth. 

** The very maid, the girl.child Spring, 
Lifts windward her bright brows. 
Dips her light feet in warm and moving brooks 
And kindles with her own month's colouring 
The fearful firstlings of the plumeless boughs ! " 

For ten long days suspense had reigned supreme. 
No one knew where Garden was, and though Arthur, 
who was abroad, was telegraphed to, no answer came 
from him until this morning. An answer, however, 
so full, so complete, that all forgot the ravages that 
the late suspense had wrought. 

He had been in Mentone when the telegram 
reached him. Had not been sure then where Garden 
was, had telegraphed to a friend of his in Norway, 
who had gone to Siam with Garden early in the 
year. His friend had telegraphed back that Garden 

s 
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was in Styria : Arthur had telegraphed there, and 
now Garden is in England — and will be here, by noon 
to-day. 

Lena, who had stayed on at The Cottag-e and 
helped Mrs. Seatoun to cheer Mary, both by word 
and deed, is almost beside herself with joy at the 
last telegram from Garden himself, telling them of his 
intention to arrive this afternoon. 

**Now, Arabella, you must keep out of the way. 
Do you hear, dear? They must be left alone. A 

first meeting like this — oh ! such a sad meeting " 

Lena breaks down and covers her face with her 
handkerchief. 

**0f course I know that," says Arabella indig^- 
nantly. 

**My dear child, don't be angry. Don't let any of 
us be angry to-day. It is such a happy day. Poor, 
dear, darling Mary ! Just to see him again ! I only 
hope it won't be too much for her. But of course, 
Bella, dearest, you are so young, such a mere child, 
that you can't fiilly understand what it all means to 
her. ' 

** Why can't I?" demands Arabella, with a chin 
considerably tilted. 

**Tut I Because you are a baby," says her married 
sister affectionately. ** Only those "who have loved 
or at least who have been beloved could understand 
darling Mary's feelings." 

Arabella moving into a position that brings her 
face to face with Lena says solemnly : 

* * / have been beloved ! " 

** You. Eh ? Oh ! of course ! By father— and all 
of us. Of course, Bella dear — but " 

*' I alluded to none of my near relatives," inter- 
rupts Arabella, with increasing dignity. * * I have 
been — I am — at least," truthfully and with qualms as 
to the certainty of the statement, * * I think I am — 

beloved by some one quite outside the — the " 

* * pale " comes to her later on, and overwhelms her 
with regret that she had not been able to bring it in 
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at the proper time — **the rim of my own family." 

** What on earth are you talking about, Arabella ?;'.' 
demands her sister smartly. Visions of the ciu-ate 
and the post-boy float before her eyes. *' Speak at 
once i Who has been niaking love to you ? " 

** I consider that a very vulgar way of putting it," 
says Arabella, with much force. *'He did not make 
loye to me f He only told me that he loved me." 

*' He ! Who?" cries Lena vehemently. 

" Lord Rilminstot ! " 

* * Good Heavens ! '* says Lena. * * When ? Where ? 
How ? Lord RUminster ? Are you sure you are not 
off your head, Bella ? " 

* * My head is not off me; if that is what you 
mean," says Bella. **You are nearly as defective 
with regard to your English as he is. No. I met 
him out walking ten day^ ago. He — he made him- 
self very absurd, and I regret to say told me several 
lies. I refused him." 

*' You refused him, \ " 

'* Certainly!" 

'* And you talk about your head— :yo«r head ! Do 
you know he is one of the richest young men in 
England" 

*' No, I don't ! and I don't see either what that has 
got to do with it. The idea of his thinking I should 
love him — or any one." ^n 

**What did you say to him?" demands Lena 
faintly. 

'* I told him plump and plain to go away. And 
he went." 

** Of course. And right glad he is now no doubt 
that he took you at your word, and did so. Oh! 
you mad child." 

** He is not glad," says Bella furiously. " He was 
dreadfully sorry to go. And h^ said he'd come back 
again — and " , 

**Yes — well I need not ask you whether you in- 
sulted him a second time or not. You told -him you 
never wanted to, see him again, didn't you ? " 
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"No, I didn't," angrily. "So you are not as 
clever as you think yourself. "I told him to be 
sure and come back. So there, now I " 

"Oh I you clever girll " cries Lena delightedly. 
"Oh, Bella," throwing heranns round her. " I take 
it all hack — you are not such a fool as you look. " 

"There I let me go," says Bella, wriggHng away 
from her, " I hate being mauled. And I don't un- 
derstand you now, certainly. If you think I want 
him to come back again, you are greatly mistaken. 
And I'm sorry I told you a word about him, only — 
I'm not going to be told any more that I'm a child I 
Do you hear, Lena? I'm just as grown up as any 
one else. Somebody is in love with me ! There- 
fore," — majestically — "I am grown up ! " 

" You certainly are ; you are a regular May-pole ! " 
says Lena scornfully. "The idea of any sane man 

dreaming of you as a wife I Why " she stops and 

listens attentively. "That — what was that? "says 
she nervously. "Didn't you hear? The sound of 
wheels, I think. There " — running to the window — 
"There it is again, Bella I it must be he. Bella ! " 

"Yes. It is he. I can see the horse turning the 
comer. I shall rjm and tell her, " says Bella, who 
has grown as white as Lena. 

"Yes — do — do, dear I I — I feel so frightened I I 
wish " 

"What?" 

"I wish," says Lena, who has now dropped into a 
chair, and whose teeth are beginning to chatter, 
" I wish James was here I " 

"Oh, bother I " says Arabella, rushing out of the 
room. 

Up the stairs she rushes, and into Mary's room. 

" Mary," begins she as gently as she can, but all 
at once she knows that there is nothing she can tell 
Mary. The poor thing's face is radiant Her eyes 
are like stars. Her tail slight figure in its black 
gown — she has never worn anything but black since 
that last sad breaking up of all her hopes and joys — 
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IS erect, triumphant, trembling with eager happiness. 

She turns from the window to Arabella. 

** He is coming. He is coming," cries she. '*0h, 
Bella ! He will be here soon — soon I I shall see 
him ! He is coming ! '* 

Now another person, seeing Mary's excitement 
might have said. **Be careful, Mary. Keep up 
your strength, " and so on. But these platitudes do 
not occur to Arabella 

**Yes. Isn't it lovely — lovely," cries she gaily, 
almost dancing as she speaks. * ' Oh Mary ! I am 
glad. " 

**Yes, yes. I know Bella, how Hove you," cries 
Mary, soothed somehow by the ready sympathy. 
* ' Run down, darling, and open the door for him. 
Don't let a servant open it. Send him up here. Here 
at once. Oh I the wheels ! the wheels ! I hear them ! 
Run — rufiy Bella. And here — say I am here. Oh ! 
Oh!" 

She clasps her hands on her breast and walks a 
little wildly to and fro from the piano to the writing 
table. 

Bella runs downstairs ! 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

** But I am tied to very thee 
By every thought I have ; 
Tny face I only care to see, 
Thy heart I only crave.'* 

He is here \ He has come in, closing the door be- 
hind him. As if held by the dreadful emotion that 
is consuming him he stands on the threshold gazing 
at her; Mary — motionless too in the centre of the room 
— looks back at him. For a little while they so stand ; 
eye searching eye ; despair and love tugging at them ; 
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their souls fainting within them. It is a terrible 
moment. 

Then Mary moves. A low but wild sob parts her 
lips. She holds out her arms to him ! She rushes'to 
him ! 

Once again they are heart to heart. Once agam 
their lips meet. No words come from them. There 
is only a silence that is eloquence itself, — a clinging-— ^ 
a wild throbbing of two broken hearts. 

Presently she throws back her head — loosening- 
herself somewhat from his embrace — and looks up at 
him. A little laugh breaks from her — such a laugh ! 
— and then all suddenly she bursts into a tnerciful 
storm of tears that shakes her frail body horribly. 

Garden holds her to him. Yet not even now does 
a word escape him. What speech is left for him, or 
her. His face is like death and he is trembling from 
head to foot. Poor souls ! so sad, so utterly forlorn I 
God help all such ! 

He draws her to a lounge and seating himself be- 
side her, caresses her hand softly, lovingly. In each 
of his caresses despair seems to hide. , . ...*4, 

* ' Mary ! " says he gently. 

It is the first word he has spoken and his voice has 
surely magic in it — for her. She starts, and springs 
into a more living pose, and looks at him with parted 
lips and growing eagerness. His voice so well- 
beloved — so long unheard — has aroused her frorti her 
sorrow. The storm of grfef that but just now has 
crushed her, dies away, and above, and all around 
her is blue sky once more. 

She sighs, and turning to Garden smiles at him. 

'*HadI forgotten your voice.?" says she. **Oh, 
no " Oh, surely, no ! And yet — " she lifts her arms 
and slips them round his neck. *' And yet " 

** Mary ! Don't say you have forgotten anything I 
Anything \ " 

** Would I forget what is my one solace ? No ! I 
do not forget ! " 

"That is your curse," says he, ** What more sel- 
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fish wretch can there be on all this cruel earth than I 
— who would have you remember? But, Mary — 
He pauses and putting her a little from him looks 
into her eyes with a terrible yearning — **But, Mary, 
do remember ! Remember me always whatever 
comes to us — as I remember you ! " 

' ' Ah ! what a senseless request, " says she with 
the ghost of a little smile. * ' It is not worthy of an 
answer. " She leans to him and placing her soft hand 
beneath his chin turns his face towards her. '* Oh ! 
you are not looking well, darling," cries she affright- 
edly. *' You are thin — worn " 

** Never mind me," says he quickly. '*It is you, 
Mary — you, who look thin and worn. My beloved ! 
how changed you are — and yet how doubly sweet in 
the changing ! See these cheeks," fondly touching 
them — **So pale, so sunken ! Is this my own Mary ! 
My pretty laughing girl ! Oh, Mary, to think that I 
should be the one to make you look like this. " 

**Itwas not you," says she, shaking her lovely 
head. 

** Who else ? " He is holding her from him still — 
in a way — studying with miserable eyes the white, 
sad, beautiful face before him ; the fact that the 
mournful lips are smiling seems only to add another 
touch of pain to it. 

** It was — that — that other — You know I " says she, 
faintly. She can not bring herself to name that 
other woman — who once had been his wife. 

**I know too well. Yet it is my fault, mine only 
that you are now unhappy. " 

* * I am not unhappy, " says she turning to him with 
a beautiful smile. * * You are here — you are with me. " 

And indeed it seems as if for the moment all her sad 
past has been swept away from her. She is looking 
lovely — radiant. 
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My love is now awake out of her dreams. 

And her fair eyes, like stars that dimmed were 

With darksome cloud, now show their goodly beams." 
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" There is but one thing I dread, " says she — ' * That 
{ . you will go again — and for ever — but Lena — Lena has 

J promised me that I shall see you sometimes — " she 

J ceases suddenly, and the strange new joy in her tired 

1" eyes, gives place to anguish unspeakable. — ** Until," 

;> she begins again, stammering pitiably — and would 

f have continued but Jthat he stops her, clasping her to 

? his breast and silencing her by gentle force. 

\ *' My beloved ! My darling I Mary ! — ^how am I 

to look for forgiveness from you? I, who have 
ruined your sweet life. " 

"You who have given me the best life of all ! '* 
says she. '* Where should I have found Zojy^ if you 
had not come my way. Well " — sighing — ** Lena has 
['. promised me. We are to see each other sometimes 

— I don't know how often — ^but Lena is kind — she 
will promise us a good deal : and even if weeks were 
to go between each time we meet, still we shall have 
something to look forward to." 
r" *' Yes,' says Garden. He cannot bring himself to 

be thankful for this small mercy. To him, the crime 
that attaches itself to those who, flinging up all 
moral obligations decide on devoting themselves to 
those they honestly love — carries no weight. At 
least not in his case. Mary could not sin ! Mary 
could not err. This is his creed, and at his idol's 
shrine he is a devotee. 

** You see no good in it?" asks she a little jeal- 
ously turning his face to hers. *' Surely — surely it is a 
better thing for us, than what has been, all these long 
past cruel months." 

** I can see good in nothing," says he with a sudden 
touch of passion, ''when I look into your face. Do 
you know how you are changed ? Where is the laugh- 
ter in your lovely eyes, where the smile that used to 
spring so quickly to your lips. All is gone ! Joy is 
slain for you, and I have been its slayer. To think " — 
gazing at her with a world of remorse in his face — 
** that I should find you like this." 
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** So changed as that ? " says she nervously. ' ' You 
find me— 
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More beautiful than ever," very sadly. "But 
such a beauty I would not desire for you. Oh ! 
Mary, .has it gone so deep as this ! Have I broken 
your heart, my beloved? I . » . . who . . . ." 
He pauses. Then unsteadily — ''If this one last 
thing had been spared you. Have you thought — that 
as misfortune separated us — so it is only a greater 
misfortune that has brought us together again. " 

** Still — we are together ! " says she bravely, if very 
faintly. 

**True! A brief joy bought by your eternal sor- 
row." He pauses. '*If — if — it — ^lives " 

She pushed him suddenly from h^, as if unable to 
bear any more. 

'*No ! No ! You must not speak of it Not yet ! 
Not yet \ 1 1 — I have suffered so much . , . . . 
give me a moment ! " 

She has grown ghastly. Her dark large eyes grow 
warm with tears. Garden pressing his lips to the 
white lids gives them some' relief, causing the pain- 
ful drops to run hurriedly down her cheeks. Her 
head falls heavily upon his shoulder. 

'* Speak of it, if you can," urges he anxiously. 

**What is there to say ? "—drearily — after a long 
pause. 

**Say anything. But don't shut up your heart. 
Let me feel wiih you Mary ! Have I not suffered 
too ! Are you not my very self — my best self ! Tell 
me your thoughts. " 

'* Ah ! such thoughts," says she. **God grant no 
other woman shall ever have them. Oh ! the long 
hours of night ! when one lies sleepless, thinking, 
thinking always, and without one grain of hope. " She 
moves in his embrace and throws her arms passionately 
round him. '* And the worst thought of all is this," 
cries she, **that — that if all had gone well with us, 
the horrible fear of to-day would have been a delight 
beyond all words. Oh ! " clasping her hands upon 
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her breast in a most mournful v/ay~" ali that we 
have lost ! Think of it all !" 

" Have I not thought ? " gloomily. 

" Have youf" Her sad eyes search his. "When 
first you heard ? What did you think then ? " 

" I thought my heart would have burst with joy," 
says he vehemently. "1 must have been mad I 
think. I forgot everything ; everything, Mary, except 
that the little one would be ours — yours and mine. I 
felt nothing but joy. Even afterwards, when I awoke, 
and remembered, still it seemed lo me a thing- to 
thank God for — I could not overcome that first feeling 
of delight The child — when I thought of it (which 
was always) — was to me a most blessed gift from 
Heaven that would link us together, you and I, in 
spite of all the laws of men. It would be yours as 
much as mine, and mine as much as yours. If we 
were to be separated each from each — why then the 
little one would come in, and be a connecting chain 
between us, that we could defy the world to break. 
Nothing could break it but death — and we have been 
so unfortunate, that — well ! it seemed to me that 
death would not touch us. Condemn me if you 
must— but I was glad ' I " — slowly — ' ' I am glad. " 

There is a long silence. Mary, leaning on his 
breast, scarcely stirs. At last, however, she lifts her 
head. 

"That is well, "says she. " Vou will be good to it 
when I am gone." 

"I shall not live, I think," saysshe simply. "And" 
— always dwelling on the thought of death^ — " I hope 
not ! " 

"This is folly 1" says he, a little roughly — the shock 
— the pain, driving him into troubled waters where 
there is no healing, " You imagine that you must — 
must — " he stammers, the word die will not come from 
his parched lips. "I have killed you, your life, your 
hopes," cries he miserably, " Is this your revenge ? 
Will you too kill me ? " 
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^ '■ %■' ' ^^^.' ' * 

"Ah! Do not take it like that," says she, trem- 
bling, and clinging to him. ** And indeed, perhaps 
after all, it is a mere foolish fancy on my part, bom 
of my sorrow. There — forget it. Kow that I have 
seen you again — now that Lena says 1 shall see you 
from time to time, I — no longer wish to die." 

**Youdid wishit.?" 

<<Yes — yes. But" — sweetly — **that was when I 
thought I should never see you again. Come, take 
that look from your face ! Would you have me de- 
sire life, a life in which ^ou would have no part? 
See," slipping her arm round his neck, and turning a 
smiling face to his. ** All is changed now. You are 
still within my reach ; now and then I may again see 
you. Then why should I long for death .? " 

'* You have longed for it " 

** Forget that now ! I wish — I wish I had not said 
it. Let us" — feverishly — *'talk of something else. 
Tell me, who told you where I was — who told you to 
come here ? " 

'* Arthur." 

** Ah ' " 
* '* i was in Vienna then. I had'beenin Styria'^ it 
appears your father telegraphed to him, and then he 
telegraphed to me, and, I travelled night and day. 
I need not tell you that, my beloved ; and I arrived in 
town last night. The early train this morning brought 
me here." 

* * No rest — no sleep ? " 

'*It was both rest and sleep to know I should so 
soon look upon your face again. " 

After this, there is another silence, fraught with 
thoughts too deep for words, yet a silence satisfied, 
in that both know their thoughts are clear each to the 
other. 

The day dies down — and twilight steals into the 
room. The shadows grow along the walls. The 
rising of the coming night wind smites on the case- 
ment with an angry sound. It is the knell of doom 
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where these two are concerned. With the dying day 
they part. 

Mary lays her hand on his. 

*' There is one thing," says she in a low voice. " I 
must say it to you before you go ! It has lain at my 
heart so long. " She rises to her feet, and a strange 
fierceness seems to disturb the pallor of her beauty. 
She struggles with herself a moment, and then — 
** You have seen her} " 

''Yes." 

* * Yes. " She draws near him, laying her hand upon 
his arm and compelling his gaze. ** Why? Why .? " 

** There was a reason, darling." 

** Oh," releasing him, and turning from him with a 
dreadful pain in her eyes and on her brow, ** I wish 
you had not seen — her — of all women ! " 

** Why, Mary? I thought it better to see her and 
learn the worst And the truth was the worst for 
us!" 

*'The truth— from her?" 

*'Yet, itwas the truth. I made all inquiries. I 
worked Heaven and earth — nay — earth and heii'' — 
bitterly — '* to find out something — anything that might 
bring you and me together once again. But " — wear- 
ily — **I failed; she was too clever for me, or else — 
there was nothing to find out. There is no hoi>e for 
us — no chance. " 

''Chance?" 

" Of a divorce. If I could prove " 

" Divorce ! Oh, no," cries Mary, quickly — recoiling 
a little, as if from some ungodly thing. ''That would 
be to make two women unhappy instead of one. Oh, 
no, darling ! Don't do that." 

" Yet, Mary, it would give us back to each other. " 

*' Yes — yes — " she looks at him in a sadly troubled 
way, and presently begins to cry quietly, but in a 
heartbroken way. "Oh! that I should have come 
to wish for the unhappiness of another," sobs she 
miserably. 
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"It would not be to the unhappiness of her, "says 
Garden, with a sort of suppressed violence. Mary's 
sobs seem to beat upon his brain — maddening him. 
And in between comes the thought of that other — 
that Devil, who has destroyed the sweetest life that 
Nature ever gavel "She — she — how could she 

* know unhappiness ? A thing without a soul. " 

'*0h, yes — she has a soul," says Mary quickly. 
*' Do not judge her too hardly — perhaps " 

' ** If she has one, I am glad of it," says he, with 
terrible vindictiveness — '* it will damn her ! " 

* * Marcus ! " says Mary. She recoils from him. 
Her white lips have grown firm — her soft eyes 
stem. 

** Forgive me I " says he quickly — snatching her 
back to him. *'If you only knew all — all I have 
suffered at her hands " 

* * Let her go, " says Mary passionately. * * Give her 
no thought. Give all your thoughts to me. Oh, love 
is good. It should soften all hard things I And I — 
you love me, Marcus, don't you ? " 

He presses her closer to him. 

**Then have pity on me ! Don't let me think that 
I have ruined^owr soul. My dear, my only one love, 
if you cannot forgive her, at least push her out of 
your thoughts altogether, and — and do not curse 
her ! " 

Garden, with that beautiful head lying on his breast, 
feels choking. 

** You ! " whispers he. ''That you should J^e her 
advocate ! " 

' * If I hate her, may God forgive me I " whispers 
she back, ** and help me to be at least just to her." 

"Just?" 

" Beyond that one offence, she may be innocent 
You yourself could not prove her — otherwise." 

"That one offence I " 

"Ah, yes, I know I It has killed us, has it not? 
And — and darling," — clinging to him — " I don't think 
I want you to forgive her, quite. I am wicked, Mar- 
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cus, — if my poor father could hear me ! — but — but I 
should hate to think you had forgiven her^^ — or that 
you ever thought of her, but as one, as one whom — 
oh ! Marcus ! " she leans back from him suddenly, 
laying her hand upon his breast — her lovely face a 
sad picture of miserable fear — "say you hate her." 

He looks at her. Words fail him. What can he 
say to her ? What words are left to say ? He holds 
her to him, caressing gently the pretty head — whilst 
the beating of the heart beside her are almost too 
painful to be borne. Surely they alone should tell 
her, all thereis to tell, of grief, and love, and passion, 
and revenge cruel as death. They do. 

" Mary, begins he — but she stops him, laying her 
palm upon his lips. 

" No — no. You have said it. Do not say it again. 
And I — I was wrong — brutal — yet 1 must continue 
so. My poor father — he would preach of love — love 
always. Do you remember, darling ? But I have no 
love in me — for her ! Ah ! but that will not count, 
dearest, will it ? God will know how I have been 
tried : and that it is not because of my own sorrow 
so much, that I thus sin, but because of yours. He 
will forgive I " 

" He will forgive_yoK," returns Garden, slowly. He 
can hardly speak. 

Shedraws a long, long breath, and then looks up at 
him with a sudden smile. 

" We have wasted our few moments," says she. 
" We have given them all to m clan choiy— that is not 
so sweet as they would have one believe. Let us talk 
of something else. Tell me of Arthur. I have not 
seen him for so long a time. No — do not misjudge 
him. He wanted to come here — but I forbade him 
and all of them. If they would not let me see^tjw — 
why then — I wanted to see no one. Now — it is dif- 
ferent. They have sent you to me. So lean forgive, 
and " 

She stops suddenly. A quick movement of feet on 
Ihc landing outside recalls her to the memory of the 
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passing hour. Already the room is darkening. Night, 
kind to the few, cruel to the many, is descending upon 
the crouching earth — conquering it without a strug- 
gle. With it comes the silence that belongs to it, 
causing the 

** Small follies that maken melodic, and that — 
Sleepen alle night with open eye," 

according to Chaucer, to stay from further song, until 
a fresh mom shall rise. 

** You must go," says she, hurriedly. 

*' For to-day; I have taken a room in that old 
hostelry at Barnes for this day and to-morrow." 

** Then to-morrow" A little happy cry breaks 

from her. — ** Oh ! to-morrow I shall see you again." 

*' Yes — yes." He kisses her, then puts her back 
from him. **Mary! that we should have to count 
one day here and there ! " 

*' No, no, you shall not damp my joy," cries she. 
*' * I shall see you again to -morrow ! To-morrow ! 
There go — go — in a few hours — a few — a very few — 
I shall see you again. Oh — it seems too much happi- 
ness. " She pushes him from her. * * Now go " — laugh- 
ing happily — '*and" — calling to him — ** come soon 
to-morrow, come early" 

She is laughing still, looking at him like her old 
beautiful self — with joy in the eyes, and triumph on 
the lips. Garden, looking back at her from the thresh- 
old, feels his soul die within him. 

He makes an irrepressible movement towards her. 
They meet. Their arms are round each other. 

** To-morrow," whispers she gladly. He tears 
himself out of her arms, 

** Is it to be always * to-morrow ' ? " cries he hoarsely. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

•• The joys of meeting pay the pangs of absence ; 

Else who could bear it ? " 

** Too great her grief 
" For words of tears." 

"I don't know that it is a wise thing after all," 
says Arthur gloomily. He is at home for a day or 
two, and has driven over to the Rectory to see Lena. 

'* It IS at least merciful." 

*' A most untempered mercy." 

** Well — it had to be done, ' says Lena, decisively. 
'*l^o« haven't seen her, I have. I don't believe she 
would have lived through this cruel ordeal unless she 
had been allowed to see him. " 

'* And having seen him ? " 

** She must go on seeing him occasionally, — I grant 
you that was unwise if you like, and yet — it is such 
a little crumb of comfort And she was one always 
so hard to refuse." 

'*Poor Mary ! " says Arthur, he is standing at the 
window watching the rain beating violently on the 
drooping heads of the daffodils outside. The world 
is a week older ; March has died — raging to the last 
— and April has come to us in tears — weeping per- 
haps for the dead lion. 

Remorselessly the rain-drops patter on the window- 
panes, and make tiny rivulets on the gravelled paths 
o( the gardens-down which last year's dead leaves 
are floating. 

The clouds* 
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are hanging* in murky stretches over the dull earth. 
The smoke in the town beyond scarce rises ; it rests 
like a funeral pall above the old cathedral. It is a 
most dismal day. 

*' Poor Mary, indeed," says Mrs. Egertoa in a low 
tone. ** She who was the brightest of us all. She 
has grown very thin, Arthur ; you would be shocked 
if you saw her. Not less lovely, you know — but as if/' 
— she stops, choking a little — **as if death was near 
her." 

* ' Oh, no. What nonsense — no, " says Arthur hastily. 
''After all, Lena, I — Fm glad you decided on letting 
her see Garden." 

** It was not I who decided it. It was Mrs. Seatoun. 
You must acknowledge Mary wanted help — comfort, 
of some sort, when Mrs. Seatoun declared in favour 
of letting those two poor creatures meet. " 

*' Well, let us hope it will do no harm," says Arthur 

with a sigh. '' Sorrow is knowledge, perhaps " 

He breaks off. 

'*A melancholy thought. However there is one 
thing to dwell upon, and that is Mary's wonderful 
change of spirits since she has seen him. It was 
marvellous — the suddenness of it. To-day drooping 
— dying almost — and then all in a moment she was 
a different being. When he was gone she ran to us, 
her eyes shining, her lips smiling — her whole sweet 
face transformed. It was the old Mary. I burst out 
crying — 1 could not help it, and Arabella was angry 
with me " 

Arthur turns an amused glance on her. 

** Fancy Arabella being angry with you," says he. 

'* Oh ! Arabella I she is as changed as Mary, in a 
different fashion. Would you believe it. Lord Ril- 
minster followed her up there, and proposed to her. " 

'* My dear Lena ! One can compel oneself to be- 
lieve a good deal nowadays — ^but really '* 

*' It is true, nevertheless." 

'*I have had doubts of his. sanity from time to 
time," says Arthur, '* but honestly I aever thought 

T 
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him as bad as that Who is looking after him at 
present — is it to be — Hanwell — or Colney Hatch ?" 

" Oh, as for that, Arabella is very pretty. " 

"And quite as sane as he is." 

" She has proved that She refused him," 

"It is an absurd story. There is nothing in it," 
says Arthur indifferently. "Tell me more of Mary. 
Garden left when you did ? " 

" Yes. The day after his arrival, but not before 
he had wrung a promise from me that he should see 
Mary once a month. It was impossible to refuse. " 

"I suppose you thought so." 

"I thinksostill I know what you mean " — quickly. 
"That it is all very well now^ — bad as it is — but 
that when this is over, when — the little one is bom — 
the wrench of separation then, will be terrible." 

"There will be no separation." 

"Arthur ! Can one not trust Mary?" 

"One must trust nature ! Will they consent to be 
torn apart again, linked even closer as they will be, 
by the birth of their child ? " 

" Was there ever so heartrending a case ? Do you 
know, Arthur" — springingtoher feet and beginning to 
pace vehemently up and down the room — "sometimes 
when thinking of it I feel my head reel and my 
morals totally desert me. Is it right that two people, 
so good, so pure, so devoted to each other, should be 
kept asunder. Were they made for misery those 
two ? " 

" It is beyond argument. Would you have one 
law for them and another for your neighbour ? I am 
afraid it wouldn't work," says Arthur grimly. 

"Then what is to be done ? " 

"To fall back a century or two and hire the ortho- 
dox assassin in cloak and slouch hat and mask, and 
give him unlimited powers about the doing away of 
Madame D'Esterre ! " 

Here he stops short and pulls himself up with a 
jerk. Self condemnation sits upon his brow, render- 
ing him abased in his own eyes. 
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''Good Heavens ! How can I jest on such a sub- 
ject," says he. '* Poor Mary ! Poor soul ! " 

'* Poor Marcus too ! *' says Mrs. Egerton slowly. 

"Oh, yes, of course," — impatiently-^** but one can't 
help thinking he ought to have made more sure of 
his release, before marrying again. Especially when 
he has married again, one's own sister ! " 

*' How could he tell that that first dreadful woman 
was alive ! One should not be unjust. At first I 
thought as you do — I condemned him in a fashion 
for the grief he had brought on Mary. But after- 
wards — if you had seen him last week, Arthur." 

"Oh, that's the way with women," says he con- 
temptuously. "They have only to see a man with 
disordered hair, or a woman with a tear in her eye, 
to let them off scot free from every crime in the 

calendar. Not that I think badly of Garden only 

By the bye, Lena," looking round and lowering his 
voice unconsciously, "I have seen her" 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

** One heaven and earth can never hold us both." 
** God comfort her in this necessity." 

''Her?" 

" Madame D'Esterre ! " 

'' What\ Nonsense, Arthur I" 

"She is not at all what I should have supposed. 
You know that time I telegraphed to Garden — a week 
or nine days ago ? Well, we met in Paris, and at the 
station — he made for the station at once — caught the 
first train, though he had neither ate nor slept for a 
day and a half — and there — on the platform a woman 
passed us. I saw that she looked long at Garden as 
if to be sure of him, and then hurriedly went into the 
waiting-room. I might have thought little of that 
had not Garden's hand closed upon my arm. I looked 
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at him. He was ghastly. ' It was ? ' I said. 

'Yes — yes. That woman,' said he, in a low voice. 
The train was just due. I pushed him into it, keep- 
ing my eye well along the platform — well enough to 
see she had not entered the train. I daresay having 
seen Garden she changed her mind. I could not 
resist sauntering up and down for a bit on the chance 
of seeing her again. ' 

"And you did see her?" 

"Yes." 

"Actually saw her?" 

" Yes." 

"Face to face?" 

"Yes." 

"Go on, Arthur, cant you ! and tell me all about 
it. The idea of your liaving seen that dreadful 
woman, and saying only yes, yes, yes, about her." 

"What is there to say? I didn't speak to her. 
There is therefore no thrilling conversation to relate. 
And what I saw was unsatisfactory." 

"Naturally!" — with triumph. — "Of course. A 
most disreputable creature, no doubt ! " 

"No," says Arthur. 

"Eh? Oh I You mean she was well dressed. 
Gorgeously dressed, I am sure. That sort of per- 

"She wasn't 'that sort of person, 'Lena. She was 
far from it — in appearance at all events. She " — with 
a sorry sort of laugh — "was a great disappointment ! 
It would have been such a relief if- — ~" He pauses 
and taps his fingers on the window pane in a desul- 
tory nervous fashion and then, continues — "If she had 
looked like a first-class female poisoner, or a modem 
Messalina, but she didn't." 

" May I ask what she did look like ? " asks Lena 
sternly. 

" Like something — all the other way round. She 
was pretty — extremely pretty, and pleasant looking." 

" I don't believe a word of it " — indignantly, "She 
must have looked what she is — a wretch ! " 
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« ' Well— she didn't "—regretfully. ' ' She looked j ust 
like you or any one else. " 

* * Arthur I Do you know what you are saying ? 
How dare you compare that — that creature with 
me ! " 

'* My dear girl, I meant nothing unpleasant. I only 
meant to give you as graphic a description of her as 
I could. She looked pretty and good-natured " 

<' Oh— I daresay " 

**And when leaving the station again I saw her 
drop a franc into the hand of a little crippled boy 
who asked alms of her. " 

'* Hypocrite I That was for you to see. She had 
noticed you with Marcus and thought it well to im- 
press you favourably. Oh ! what a wicked, design- 
ing woman. Even a greater wretch than I have 
hitherto thought her." 

** She may safely be said to beat the record at that 
rate," says Arthur grimly, still drumming at the win- 
dow pane. 

* * Stop that horrid noise, Arthur, for goodness' sake I 
You saw her ! Actually were face to face with her ! 
Fancy seeing her. Do you — do you really mean 
that she is not ugly ? " 

** I said she was pretty." 

'*Pouf! A man so seldom knows. Pretty! A 
demoniac sort of beauty, no doubt. " 

"No," — dejectedly — '* quite the orthodox style. 
Sort of woman you'd tell yourself a man might be 
very fond of Bright, intelligent, kindly. " 

* * Kindly ! Don't be ridiculous I Don't repeat such 
nonsense again. And all because she gave a beggar 
boy a few pence. Oh ! the cleverness of those people ! 
They know men so well. Why a man can see nothing 
in a woman with good eyes, and a straight nose, save 
every virtue under the sun." 

' * James must have thought your nose abnormally 
straight," says Arthur. 

* ' Never mind James I " — indignantly. ' ' Keep your 
thoughts on her." 
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" Surely considering; what you say of her — that is 
most un sisterly advice." 

"Goon. Don't be silly. When she left the sta- 
tion where did slie go ? " 

" She turned the comer and that's the last I saw of 
her." 

" You mean to say you didn't even look Tvhere 
she was going to?" 

"That would be along look. No. I was glad 
enough when she was out of sight." 

" Of course you were." — Pause,— "You saw noth- 
ing more of her then ? I'm glad you didn't. A 
woman unworthy to be named by any decent person. 
A wicked woman ! How — how was she dressed, 
Arthur?" 

"I'm sure I don't know. Something pinky, and 
white, and " 

"Pink and white in March ! " 

"It looked very warm, however; I couldn't de- 
scribe it When she got into her carriage " 

' ' Carriage ! " 

"Yes. There was a carriage — a very well ap- 
pjinted one — outside the station. She must have sig-- 
nalled to the men to wait, after seeing Garden." 

"Well?" 

"Well — nothing." 

" You said on getting in " 

"She wrapped herself up in some furs ; then the 
carriage turned the comer — and — that's the end of it." 

" Furs ! " 

" Yes, furs." 

" Fancy her being like that ! " 

"Yes. I was never so surprised in my life ! She 
looked like a woman who could enslave a man for 
life." 

"You see" — contemptuously — "how wrong you 
were Why, she couldn't enslave even her own hus- 
band beyond a month or two." 

"True." He pauses, then suddenly lifting his head. 
"I wish to Heaven she had been able to enslave 
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him, " he says with a burst of passion so sudden and 
so unusual to his easy-going nature that it almost 
frightens Lena. *'I tell you, Lena, this affair of 
Mary's is worse than one thinks. It," — his young, 
pale, thoughtful face working with emotion — '*It 
will end, where ? That is the worst of it ; who can 
tell where it will end. It is beyond bearing, I tell 
you, and — what hurts me most of all, is the poor old 
Dad's face. Have you noticed ? He has grown * so 
aged, so worn, so gut'ef. And all through never one 
complaining word ! " 

'' Oh, never, never ! " says Lena, bursting into tears. 
*' It will kill him if it lasts much longer." 

*' Lasts ! It will last for ever. What is to end it? 
That woman looks as young as you do, and as 

healthy as No ! she will outlive us all — she will 

see us all out, and the poor old governor firs/ of all. 
It's breaking him up ; I wish now with all my soul, 
Lena, I hadn't disappointed him about the Church. 
He was so anxious about my entering it. And there 
was no great reason why I should have drawn back. 
No disbelief I mean. Nothing very vital. I daresay 
I should have got over the smaller objections after 
a bit, and settled down, and been a passably good 
clergyman, and it would have been one comfort to 
him, at all events. And who was I, to set myself up 
against him. Even with victory in sight of me, Lena, 
I declare to you I would this moment renounce every- 
thing — every prospect — to see him look like himself 
again. Was there ever any one so damnably selfish 
as I have been. And he let me ofif so lightly. His 
face, struggling to hide the disappointment. I thought 
then that if I succeeded in some other line it would 
repay him, but I was wrong. I see it now. And 
this unhappy affair of poor Mary's. ... I could so 
easily have gratified him, and for the sake of my 
own selfish r" 

*'/?(?»'/, Arthur! Don't, dear! You did right. Quite 
right James thinks^ so, too, and he has talked it over 
with father and i Yes, Jyou did gmfe right. You 
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have notking with which to reproach yourself. Bo 
you think it would not have grieved father much more 
if you had entered the Church half-hearted. No. 
He has got overall that, and if you succeed now '* 

"Well, I 5Aa// succeed," says Arthur in a strange 
sharp way. 

*'As to Mary," says Lena presently, **I have 
cheered him about her. I have given him great hope 
Do you know, Arabella has written me word, that 
she has been playing her violin again. Her violin ! 
She never touched it, you know, after " 

*'Yes, I know." 

'* And now she has gone back to it. Doesn't that 
show what good his coming did her ? " 

** We shall see," says Arthur. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

" O ray heart's joy ! whatever my sorrows be. 
They cease and vanish on beholding thee." 

" The leaves of memory seem to make 
A mournful rustling m the dark." 

Time has flown. Spring has come — ^has gone. 
Summer too lies dead ; and autumn is at hand. Now 
that her time is so close at hand, all hope has once 
again forsaken Mary. She goes wearily — as one who 
cares not for life — and has no droad of death. 

At first, when Garden had been restored to her in 
a measure, she had regained life and vigour. She 
smiled, she talked, she wept, she was like her old 
natural self. Arabella, delighted, followed her here 
and there, chattering gladly to her, and helping her 
to dig and delve in the pretty garden, just for form's 
sake. Th« little fond sister who had clung to her, 
had erea one day unearthed the violin so beloved of 
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old, and had laid it on a table where Mary must, in 
passing, see it. 

It was a great success, that adventure. Early the 
next morning (Mary slept but badly, and rose be- 
times) the sounds of music rose and swelled through 
the cottage. Mary was awake and so was her violin. 
From that hour she played often. There was, how- 
ever, one thing Arabella with all her art (art, born 
of love, that strongest lever,) could not compass. 
Mary's hand brought forth only the very saddest 
amongst all sad tunes. Not a gay note sounded 
anywhere. 

Yet she seemed satisfied — at first ! Once a month 
regularly Garden came to see her, and with him came 
Lena, or Mrs. Seatoun. The Archdeacon had never 
come. Mary had written him some strange wild letter 
— he had shown it to no one — but he had abided by the 
words within it. There was no bitterness in it, no 
bitterness between him and her — her his best loved 
child, it was only a sad cry he answered to — under- 
standing her as others could not. Arthur, however, 
had been with her for a day and a night, now and 
then ; they talked only of Garden, and on these short 
visits Arthur said only what was good and admirable 
of him ; indeed what else was there to say — though 
perhaps the brother resented inwardly the sorry pass 
to which his sister had come. Still, Garden was 
beyond dispute. 

Lena came the most often. Always before the 
day of Garden's arrival ; she was thus summoned by 
Mary ! Once she brought her little daughter with 
her. Another Mary, a tiny, pretty thing, as full of 
life as her mother whom she so closely resembled. 
She was the older Mary's god-child. 

When Lena brought the child into Mary's presence, 
the latter gazed at the little one for a moment as if 
stricken into stone, and then suddenly fell on her 
knees before her and caught her to her bosom, sob- 
bing convulsively the while. 

**Oh ! you happy woman," cried she, lifting her 
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forlornly lovely face to Lena's. '"You can be glad 
because of your child ! " 

Lena did not bring the child again. 



Indeed from that hour (it was close upon the end 
of summer then), Mary had seemed to lose all heart 
Even Garden's coming did not seem to rouse her, 
save for the moment only. Ill, fatigued as she al- 
ways was, she still insisted upon going daily for long 
tiresome walks through that mountainous country, 
coming home sometimes half dead with weariness, 
and with her poor sad face drawn and miserable. 
Arabella, weeping, had remonstrated with her to no 
effect 

"Why will you do it?" the younger girl would 
cry, clinging to her sometimes. 

" I want to give myself sleep." 

" You will give yourself death," said Arabella pas- 
sionately. 

"Oh, no. No," shaking her head with a most 
mournful smile. "I used to think such luck would be 
mine. But not now. I am strong. So strong " 

" You will kill yourself for all that" 

"I wish I could believe you," said Mary, and that 
was all. 

Arabella had written home about that, whereupon 
the Archdeacon had written an impassioned letter to 
the clergyman who was Rector of the parish where 
Mary lived. A dull, monotonous, dreary parish, with 
but few souls in it. The Archdeacon had been care- 
ful to say little of Mary's real tragedy. He had said 
boldly, however, that she was his daughter— that she 
was sorely harassed both by God and man, and that 
her soul's salvation was in peril. To no man, or 
woman either, did the Archdeacon ever divulge the 
secret of that one letter that Mary had written him 
in the anguish of her heart, when Heaven seemed a 
myth to her, and earth a hdl. 

Now this same priest to whom the Archdeacon 
wrote had many times called on that mysterious 
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parishioner of his, who had taken possession of the 
one desirable place in his parish. Had called, but 
never been admitted. This had troubled him, being 
a kindly man at heart, an elderly man, and a bachelor 
— and therefore without means of relieving his heart *s 
burthen night by night on returning from his rounds 
in the parish. 

After the Archdeacon's letter reached him, he grew 
stronger. He was at heart timid, and nervous — a 
great scholar — one thrown away by life's vagaries 
upon a mountain home, where learning, intellect, cul- 
ture, were words unknown. He had fretted against 
the chain for a good while, but after many years had 
seen that he was of use to the ignorant wretches 
round him, and with a sweet vision of the crown 
beyond, had sacrificed self, hope, learning — (that 
dearest possession of all) — to the immediate wants 
around him. 

He decided to make another effort to reach the 
heart of the owner of The Cottage. 

One day he saw her digging amongst her flowers 
— it was then very near to summer, and the radiance 
of the happy sun in the sky above flowed over her 
bowed head. It was in the garden. He advanced 
towards her hat in hand, and trembling at heart. 
How few take into account the troubles of a priest in 
his holy work. 

What man would wish to pry into a woman's sor- 
row ? Yet the priest's mission — and he is a man-^is 
to search out the innermost thoughts of every heart. 

Mary had received him with a kind graciousness. 
She could not be less than kind. But when he had 
spoken to her — and had learned from her a bare, a 
most meagre outline of the truth, an outline that told 
him she was unhappy but no more — there seemed to 
be nothing gained. 

''I entreat you not to despair," said the priest 
earnestly. 

"How can you so entreat? What is there to hope 
for?" returned she, turning on him a pale face, sweet, 
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and very courteous, but utterly destitute of hope in 
any form. 

* ' Many things," said he. 

'* Nothing^'' replied she with terrible force. 

** There is always God," said the priest, with a 
strength that transformed him. 

'* Is there ?" said Mary indifferently. She seemed 
utterly callous, and the good man seeing her look 
like that, and seeing the sweetness and goodness of 
her, and bearing in mind the letter from her father, 
grew more earnest. He cast his nervousness behind 
him as though it were Satan in proper form, and 
appealed to her once more. 

'* Do not take it like that," entreated he earnestly. 
To lose faith in God ! Oh ! that su(^h a misfortune 
should befall this already too unhappy creature. His 
heart seemed to bleed for her. He had lived a long 
time in the great world beyond. He was the fourth 
son of a somewhat impecunious baronet, and the 
true good blood of many generations ran in his veins. 
He felt for this sad, sad soul before him. 

** There is a God. A most just God," said he. "If 
for a moment he has hidden himself from you — still 
take hope in your two hands and believe in Him. 
He will rescue you. Surely, surely, He will make 
amends to you — if not here — now — in the splendid 
hereafter. " 

'*The hereafter is nothing to me,*' said Mary slowly 
— with a slowness suggestive, however, of suppressed 
violence. ** Now — now I would have what I desire. " 

The priest (his name was Davenant) went away sad 
at heart ; yet not altogether discouraged. As I have 
said, he belonged to the bigger world, and thoroughly 
understood (being a clever reader of all sorts and 
kinds) the determined iron secrecy that enabled his 
own class to keep silent through all, and every mis- 
fortune. Certainly there were cases where they gave 
themselves away a good deal — but those were solitary 
cases. The deepest natures would endure all torments 
rather than betray those they loved — those who loved 
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them — or even those who might have played them 
false. 

Mr. Davenant — when first Mary came to his parish 
— had told himself that the one beloved by the occu- 
pant of The Cottage had played her false. It seemed 
such an old, old story — and sad as old ! 

That was in the beginning, however. The Arch- 
deacon's letter, coming late as it did, had upset all his 
previous ideas. There was nothing very explanatory 
in it — nothing meant to be explanatory, and yet it had 
told the priest a great deal. His soul grew sad for 
the owner of that pretty cottage. 

So time flew: And as it flew all Mary's sudden first 
accession of content died away. It lasted but for a 
little moment and then sought the shades. It left her 
a soft, crushed, yet loving being, too sad for earth, too 
miserable for Heaven. Daily as the time for her child- 
birth drew near she grew weaker and more fragile. 
She seemed to hover between the life here and the life 
beyond ! 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 

** But he — to hiniy the least thing given 
Means great things at a distance : 
He wants my world, my sun, my heaven, 
Soul, body, whole existence." 

The sun is high — ^great heat is troubling all the land. 
'* Golden September" is this year more golden than 
ever. The sun's glint is on it, from mom to merry 
eve. It has refused to dissever itself from the sum- 
mer just gone by. It clings still to the trailing gar- 
ments of that lost sweetness. 

The gardens are still all ablow ! Never was there 
a year — an autumn year, so rich in blossom. All 
things have stayed with us ; glad to live on a little 
while longer, and able so to do, because of no harsh 
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winds, or cniel rains, or those nightly touches of the 

chill to come. 

Arabella, in spite of the sadness that always encir- 
cles her, because of the sadness of that sister she so 
loves — feels life strong within her to-day. Out of this 
arises a desire to move, to stir, to walk. Yet can she 
leave Mary ? To-day Marcus will be here. He has 
come very often of late — forbidden by no one. Who 
could have the heart to forbid him, to be with her 
whom his soul holds dearest — with her who is now^ in 
such sad plight ? 

But yet — Arabella looks out through the window^ to 
the glorious prospect beyond- What a day ! Some- 
thing — something stronger than herself draws her 
outwards. 

She turns, and runs to where Mary is sitting in the 
garden, and asks her if she may go for a little walk — 
just up there, pointing to the mountains— for an hour 
— an hour or so. 

" Go, darling," says Mary, in her gentle, earnest 
way. She smiles in a very assured manner at the girl. 

" But perhaps — as Marcus has not come yet — you 
may want me." 

" No, Bella. No, indeed. Go, dearest, and have a 
good long healthy walk." 

" You are sure, Mary i" " 

" Quite, quite sure." The sad face smiles again 
on her, and so brightly that Arabella, being young, 
accepts its brightness as a truth. 

" Well, I shan't he a moment," says she. " Noth- 
ing like an hour, at all events. And if Marcus comes 
before I return you will not be lonely, Mary darling. " 

" No," says Mary. 

" He will come, I am certain." 

" He will come," says Mary. 

Arabella kisses her and leaves her. There is no 
misgiving in her mind, nor is there room for it. 
Outside the day is bright — lovely — it calls to her. 
Snatching up her hat she runs with light feet into the 
sunshine outside, and calling to the fox-terrier that 
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has been her companion for the last month — a present 
sent to her by some one — some one unknown to her, 
or Mary, if secretly guessed at by Bella — she starts 
upon her walk. 

The terrier runs before her. A little white and tan 
thing, with its inch or so of tail screwed up sideways 
behind it, now rushing to waylay an imaginary rabbit, 
now starting a bird here or a bird there — the liveliest 
companion of all, if one would but allow it. 

Arabella allows it. She is laughing unrestrainedly 
at the terrier's antics, when a voice behind her checks 
her mirth. 

It is Lord Rilminster. 

*'How fortunate," says he speaking like one who 
has been running pretty hard. * ' I have been watch- 
ing all the morning. I didn't quite like to go to the 
house lest Mrs. Garden might think me a bore, and 
at last I saw you come out; I have only half an 
hour or so now, before catching my train, but at all 
events I shall have time to ask you how you are. " 

'' I'm quite well, thank you," says Arabella. ** I'm 
always quite well — I . . Only half an hour?" 

'' That's all, I'm sorry to say ; still it is enough for 
that ; and I daresay it will afford you some relief to 
know I must be gone so soon. You are well ? " 

'* I think you might see that for yourself," says 
Arabella with a rather nervous little laugh. 

^^Solcould— if " 

" Good gracious ! You've lost it again," cries Ara- 
bella seizing upon the swaying eyeglass and restor- 
ing it to him. *' I wonder how you get on when I 
am not with you ? " 

''Badly, very badly." 

" I don't believe you can ever see anything." 

''There is not much I care to see — then\" says 
Rilminster, whom love is developing into a courtier. 

" Ah ! " says Arabella vaguely. 

She casts a little wondering glance at him, a side- 
glance — it occurs to her that she is feeling awkward 
with him. She is rather grlad indeed when at this 
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moment the terrier (in the interval between one hunt 
and another after a harmless robin,) flingfs himself 
against her petticoats. 

"Be quiet, Trip," says she petulantly. 

" Is that the name you gave him ? " asks Rilminster 
staring at the dc^. 

"Yes — " Arabella lifts her eyes to his. There is 
quick question in them. 

"I am glad you like him," says he. The terrier 
is now springing up at his young mistress, and. she 
has taken his head between her hands in a distinctly 
loving manner. 

"It was you, thwi ! " says she. " I — sometimes I 

thought — I" — confusedly — "fancied — that — that . 

But after that last day — -" She pauses and looks down, 

"The day you refused me." 

"Oh, what nonsense! I didn'l refuse you," says 
Arabella, tears springing to her eyes. " No one 
would seriously propose to me, and so I could refuse 
no one I I wish you wouldn't talk like that. It — it's 
ridiculous. I told.Lena about it, and she — she didn't 
believe a word about it, I think. Why, you are so 
clever — that- " 

"That no one could love me, is that it?" 

"No. Oh, no." 

"That I could love no one. Is/Aa/it." 

"More like it, certainly." 

"There are a good many mistakes about all this," 
says Rilminster. " To begin with, I am not the sage 
you choose to believe me; and besides " 

" The sage is always modest," interrupts Arabella 
sententiously. It is quite plain that she is quoting 
from some book that had tormented her earlier years, 

" Well, well, it doesn't matter," says Rilminster 
with a sigh. "There is one thing still, however. I 
am to understand" — he comes nearer to her as if 
to read her face more clearly — "that you consider 
you have not refused me." 

" Well— but nothing more than that," says she 
receding a step or two. 
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"Nothing more — as yet. I am content with that. 
And now" — turning the conversation gently — **tell 
me how is your sister." 

* ' Very sad. Very unhappy. " 

'*I am sorry to hear that." 

'*Yes. I know it. I believe it. She" — ^Arabella 
hesitates and then looks up at him. ** There is no 
one on earth so unhappy, I think. It is dreadful how 
so IMe a time could have changed her so, — made her 
so much older ! That hurts me more than anything 
— to see her growing . old. It is a horrible thing to 
grow old. When" — earnestly — *'I find that I am 
growing old I shall " 

*'Ah ! But you won't find that out," says Rilmin- 
ster. '*No one ever does. It is one's friends who 
find that out. " 

* * You are alluding, I presume, to the very foolish 
people, " says Arabella severely. * * /shall know when 
I am growing old. Mary knows it. Yesterday — I 
found her looking at herself in the glass and — there 
was a gray hair amongst her lovely, tresses, and she 
_she " 

Arabella breaks down. 

'* Don't cry," says Rilminster, in a tone that must 
be called terrified. " How could I have led you into 
such a train of thought. I love you better than every- 
thing in this world put together, and yet I have made 
you cry." 

**I'm not crying — ^not much," says she dismally. 
* ' And it wasn't you who made me feel so sorry — it 
was Mary." 

** Not crying," says he ; he draws his fingers very 
lightly across her eyes, and at that she laughs. 

**It isn't fair," says she. *' And after all I believe 
you can see much better than most people." 

* * I can certainly see a much better thing than most 
people when I can see you," says he, at which they 
both laugh together. 

*' I wonder if you really mean all the funny things 
you say ? " asks Arabella with a certain curiosity. She 
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asks him this rather searching question with the frank- 
ness of a boy. 

" Why should I say anything I don't mean ? " 

"Why, indeed, — but still — And to say them to 
me. Do you Ifnow you are not at all the sort of per- 
son you used to be. You are greatly changed." 

" I really think I am," says Rilminster, as if -waking 
to a fact that up to this has obstinately eluded him. 
"Sometimes I hardly know myself. And it is all 
since " 

"Since you met me I " says Arabella with the irre- 
pressible sauciness, the terrible liveliness that belongs 
to youth. A moment later she is covered with con- 
fusion. Her cheeks grow crimson, her eyes brighten. 

"Oh ! I didn't mean it. I didn't really," cries she, 
unable to withdraw the frightened eyes from his, whilst 
wondering reproachfully why the earth doesn't open 
and swallow her up. " You "—with the sudden air 
of one who is excusing another — "you must not mind 
me. Lord Rilminster ; Lena always says that " 

" Never mind Lena." 

"No, I won't," with astonishing geniality. "I 
seldom do — I ! Oh ! have you forgotten the time ? — 
It's growing late ; you'll miss your train — you " 

"I am going," says he. " But — a last word, Ara- 
bella. You will remember what you said just now 
— you will remember it until we nieet again ? " 

"I'm not likely to forget it," says Arabella flushing 
even deeper. " I — I think you need not keep on re- 
minding me about it." 

"Why should I not— when the whole happiness of 
my life depends upon it?" 

' ' Upon — the fact — that you hardly know yourself t " 

"Good Heavens! No! — " rather shocked. "I 
was reminding you that you said you had not refused 
me!" 

"Well — I think you need not remind me of that 
either," says Arabella, a little ungratefully. 

" Good-bye," says he. 

"I'm coming with you," says she with a sudden 
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pretty change of mood. ** I've walked enough for 
one day : and I want to thank you for Trip. Do you 
know he has not. only been a perfect treasure to me, 
but he has been a sort of amusement to my poor 
Mary also.'* 

'•I'm glad of that," says he earnestly. He stops 
still on the path ! ''Is there anything I could do for 
her ? anything at all ! If I could be of any use, 
even the smallest, it would be such a pleasure to me. 
Flowers *' 

** There is nothing," says Arabella, sadly but grate- 
fully. ** You see Marcus is allowed to be as much 
with her as ever she likes now — and that is every day 
— and— you know how he loves her, — there is nothing 
left tor her to want." 

* * It is a very sad case, Bella ! " says Rilminster, 
speaking to her for the first time unrestrainedly, out 
of the fulness of his feeling for her sister. 

* ' Yes, '" says Bella. She feels suddenly choked. 
She puts out her hand to him. *' To be sorry for her ! 
To be sorry for her ! " stammers she — ** Ah I that is 
what one thinks about ! " 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

'■*... ' • •• "■ ' 

** Howbeit I shall not die an evil death 
Who have loved in such a sad and sinless wiay.** 

**Alas, Love, what* i§ this thou' would '^ with me ? 
What honour. shalt thou have to quench my breath 
Or what shall my heartbroken profit thee ? 
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Putting Love, and Hate aside. Curiosity is perhaps 
the strongest passion we have. We disdain it, refuse 
to bow to \i— -publicly — but at heart it controls us in 
true masterful fashion. Veronica Carden — or Ma- 
dame D'Esterre as she prefers to call herself now — has 
fallen a victim to it. 
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Without caring in the very ieast for Garden — being 
thoroughiy indifferent to the fact of his being dead, or 
stili alive, she yet permits her thoughts now and 
again to dwell on the woman whom he had so openly 
preferred to her. It is rather a unique curiosity, hav- 
ing not one spart of jealousy in it A curiosity, pure 
and simple — nothing more. She had been Garden's 
wife for a few months, and finding control of any sort 
insupportable, had deliberately, when thechance came 
to her, snapped her bonds. So sweet indeed did her 
recovered liberty seem, that it had never occurred 
to her to go into voluntary bondage again, either 
under him or another. She was what might be called 
in one sense, the widest sense, a perfectly good 
woman — though beyond doubt her ideas of right and 
wrong in certain matters required a great deal of 
settling. She had without a pang of conscience per- 
mitted Garden to believe her dead — yet for all that 
had strictly regarded her marriage vow. This was 
probably, because, she never saw any one who in the 
least touched whatever heart she had. She had mar- 
ried Garden, she scarcely knew why, and had re- 
gretted the step immediately. She was in fact a cold 
woman, whose sympathies belonged exclusively to 
herself. Yet she had her good-natured moments loo. 

She was fond of travelling, and spent a good deal 
of her time in Russia, where great part of her income 
lay. That country above all suited her — as she had 
some Russian blood in her veins, and Russian blood 
is singularly faithful to its home. But at times she 
was swept towards the west, and found herself indo- 
lently enjoying life, in Paris or Rome, or London. 

Just now it IS London ; and being always in a de- 
gree ewnayfe there, and having by chance seen Garden 
in Piccadilly one day, as she lean t out of her brougham, 
and noted the pallor and worry of his face, a sudden 
desire for some new excitement that should show her 
the woman he loved, fired her breast. 

It is quite a simple thing for her to discover that he 
goes by rail to a certain place every week. At this 
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she had laughed with a sudden sense of humour. 
When first she had heard of the separation between 
Garden and Mary — ensuing on the discovery of her 
own existence, she had shrugged her shoulders. *' A 
nominal separation " she had called it : she had not 
believed in it ; and had been faintly annoyed at the 
persistence with which her informant had clung to his 
belief in the actuality of the dividing asunder of those 
two who had so loved each other. Now — when she 
hears of Garden's weekly visits to some remote coun- 
try place in the North (the place had been even simpler 
to discover) — she laughs again, admiring herself for 
that former perspicacity — that clever doubt. 

It suggests itself to her presently that it would be 
rather fun to go down to that remote spot in her own 
turn and see the flawless divinity for herself. The 
mild and moral being who, after all, is not so moral 
as some might have hoped, not so much better than 
any one else after all. 

• • • • • • 

It is a week later : the sweet September day is 
drawing to a close. Low banks of cloud lie in the 
west ; breathing still the heat, and lovely languor of 
those glowing hours now dead. 

In the little garden outside scarcely a sound arises ^ 
to mar the perfection of the coming restful sunset, 
nothing but the troubled, tremulous falling of leaves 
into the dim pools and watery wastes that lie in the 
wood beyond. 

Roses, too long alive, are dying now swiftly, surely, 
in spite of the still triumphant victory of Summer over 
Autumn. Hot, hot is the sun, and still the roses die. 
Verily all things have their hour ! 

Mary's eyes turn from them with a sigh, to where 
the sunflowers grow ; rows upon rows of gaudy sun- 
flowers, and all with their shamelessly handsome faces 
uplifted, crying aloud their admiration of him, to the 
great god Sol who still shines overhead. By ones, by 
twos and threes, and now and then with a great rush 
of many wings, the birds are flying home to bed. 
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" And now fair Phcebus gave decline in haste 
His weary waggon to the Western vale." 

Shadows are beginning to lie thick in dainty corners, 
the hranches of the fir trees, swaying, make fantastic 
images on wall and bank. Beyond iii the small 
orchard the apple trees {moss-grown and heavy now 
with rosy fruit) are letting their rich burdens drop from 
them one by one to the soft green sward beneath. 
Now, and in a minute after, and now again, can be 
heard in the stillness the tiny thud of a golden russet 
as it throws itself upon the heart of Mother Earth. 

"All things are dying," whispers Mary, softly to 
herself. A faint smile lights her eyes as she says it. 
There is no hope in the whisper. 

Her soft loose gown of white cashmere with deli- 
cate folds of lace here and there, is scarcely so white 
iis the beautiful face above it. Heaut iful in its patience 
— its resignation. She is sitting on a garden seat, her 
pale pretty hands crossed on her lap, watching the 
death of the bright day. It is a long seat that might 
hold four easily, and she, sitting crouched in the cor- 
ner of it, looks sadder than any words could tell. 

She is woefully changed. One would hardly recog- 
nise her for the happy, laughing Mary of a year ago. 
The worn face, the fragile figure, the sorrow^ful lines 
on cheek and brow all tell their tale. She is indeed 
but the wraith of her former self. Her eyes seem to 
have grown too big for their sweet setting — her lips — 
how sad they are I The old delightful smile is now 
bul a shadow of what it once had been, and yet, be- 
cause of the unchangeable beauty of the soul within, 
it is no whit less sweet. Her pretty hair alone has 
undergone no change ; it is luxuriant as ever, and 
falls ill the old bright waves above her forehead. Yet 
to see her, is to weep for her ; in the sweet smile, the 
kindly eyes, the delicate friendly touches of the 
slender hand lies sorrow unsurpassed ; a sorrow so ter- 
rible, that it is kilting her, eating away with a cruel 
leisure, her heart — her mind — her body. 
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The body shows the devastation most. She has 
indeed grown so slight, so fleshless, that one trembles 
for the life that has its dwelling in so frail a tenement, 
a life so flickering ! What hold has it on this dull old 
earth ? She seems to stand upon the borderland that 
divides this world from the heavenly one beyond ! 

A little click draws her mind from far-off thoughts, 
to the very present. The gate leading into the pretty 
garden has been opened. Not the gate on the south- 
ern border that leads from the house to the flowers, 
but that gate so little used that leads from the garden 
to the highway outside. 

Mary turns her head. 

* * May I come in ? " asks a clear, rather metallic 
voice. 

Mary rises to her feet ! A great deal has been said 
about the instinct that rules the human race ; but here 
at all events it fails. No quick current of mesmeric 
growth warns Mary that here, beside her, gazing into 
her face stands the woman who has (half unwittingly) 
wrecked her life. 

* * Pray come in, " says Mary — a little vaguely it 
must be confessed, standing, as she says it, and look- 
ing at her unexpected and decidedly unwelcome 
visitor with large mournful eyes. 

** I have been unfortunate," says the owner of the 
metallic voice. * * I have missed my way. Last night 
I stayed in the village — the small town below ; and 
having nothing to do to-day, until the night mail is 
due, I thought I should like to take a walk some- 
where ; a real country walk ! I obeyed the instinct, 
and it brought me here." She is looking rather curi- 
ously at Mary as if trying to read her mind. 

* * You must be tired. Pray sit doWn, " says Mary 
with simple hospitality, motioning to the seat vacant 
on the garden . chair where she herself is sitting ; 
* ' You have had a long walk. " 

* * Not so very long, but long enough for me. I am 
a bad walker at any time, and " 

** The village is quite four miles away," says Mary 
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moving back a little to give her more room. " And 
if you are not accustomed to walking, that is a great 
deal. May I give you a glass of wine — of milk ? " 

'* No, thank you " — somewhat hurriedly. * * I don't 
know whether I ought even to accept this," she 
points to the seat offered, but without removing- her 
gaze from Mary's face. That calm, almost heavenly 
face, has struck a chill to her heart. So tJ^is is the 
woman he loves ! This sad, sad girl, whose heart is 
so evidently broken ! She had told herself she should 
find a woman half triumphant, half ashamed, hiding 
from her world but revealing herself to her love ; a 
woman half miserable, half happy, — but 

It was not such a woman as this she had imagined ! 
This lovely, pale, gentle creature — with large pathetic 
eyes that would seem to be accusing Fate, but for 
the gentleness of the soul within that forbids ac- 
cusation of any kind. And — and there is more — so 
much more. No ! she had not meant that ! She had 
not given one thought to it or she would never have 
freed herself as she did ! No ! Before God ! she 
had not thought of that She had not thought of — the 
child/ 

Madame D'Esterre's breath comes quickly. Her 
eyes fall before those of the gentle being beside her, 
who is smiling at her so kindly a greeting. It is 
difficult to face this woman with the broken heart, 
with the question crying aloud for answer as to who 
broke it I 

*' I found your gate open — I ventured in," says the 
stranger presently, recovering herself by an effort, 
but not yet venturing to look again at Mary. ** This 
charming retreat is so calm, so quiet — so like a cloister, 
that I thought I should like to rest here a little while. " 

* * It is a pretty place. Remote — silent. It suits 
me ; " says Mary gently. 

*' You live alone then ? " 

''Not altogether." 

"Ah." 

**I have a young sister who lives with me," says 
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Mary smiling*. She tells herself she has taken rather a 
fancy to this handsome brilliant-looking stranger, 
who has dropped from the clouds as it were into her 
garden. It is a relief too, to talk to some one, who 
knows nothing of her sad history — who never can 
know. 

** It is Arcadia," says her guest pleasantly ; she has 
now entirely regained her old manner. And the mad- 
dening curiosity that drove her down here, is once 
more in the ascendant — stronger now than ever. 
**Eden, without even the smallest reptile I What a 
growth of roses — and even in death how lovely. That 
pale rose over there, seems to have outlived its fellows. 

* * Yes. It is late for roses. Let me get you one, 
says Mary rising, but Madame D'Esterre presses her 
back into her seat. 

* * You must not exert yourself ; I shall not allow it 
indeed I " says she with her sudden smile. ' * I can see 
you are to be made a happy woman very soon. " 

Mary's face whitens. A sharp sigh breaks from her. 
She struggles with herself for a moment, and then 
forces herself to say, 

''Yes." 

Heaven, she tells herself, will forgive her the lie. 
Yet the awful anguish of her soul betrays itself ; and 
the other gazing at her sees it. That other s face 
changes too. She is not all bad ; and if ever burning 
regret was depicted upon any human countenance 
'tis surely now on hers. 

'*I must go ! " says she rising abruptly. She bids 
adieu gracefully, if with some haste, and takes a step 
or two towards the gate. Then she pauses, and looks 
back. 

**You will think me impertinent," says she in a 
Gtifled tone — ** but — you look sad! " 

* * We all, as a rule, look what we are, " says Mary 
with quiet dignity. Her manner is calmness itself, 
yet one cannot be deaf to the cruel certainty that 
underlies it — the certainty that she above most has 
great reason for her mournful looks. 
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Madame D'Esterre hesitates. And then — as if com- 
pelled to utter the crude question, 

"I suppose one may not ask what your trouble 
is?" 

It was a madness I And the moment the vrords 
escape her she frowns at the gross bStise into ivhich 
feeling has betrayed her. 

Mary has turned large surprised eyes on her. 

" No," says she in a low gentle tone. " It lies in 
my heart There it must remain." 

As though afraid she has been unkind in her soft 
dignity, she now lifts her eyes and smiles most sweetljr 
on the stranger. But with the smile comes a sigh — so 
deep, so despairing, so forlorn that it seems to rend her 
soul from her body. 

The smile and the sigh coming thus close together, 
make each the more terrible. The other woman, see- 
ing and hearing, grows deadly white. Her fingers 
clasp together convulsively. 

"Forgive me," says she. Her voice is so low that 
it is almost a whisper ; Mary, not understanding the 
undercurrent of her thoughts grows remorseful, as her 
sweet nature would, at any fear that she had hurt 
another. 

" There is nothing to forgive," says she earnestly. 
"I have been brusque 1 fear — but there are some 

things, that- I beg you, Madame, to believe " — 

growing honestly distressed— " that I did not mean 
to offend you^to— — " 

"There!" says the stranger putting up her hand 
imperatively. The action is so sharp, so impassioned, 
that Mary through sheer wonderment grows silent 
' ' How could _j'oa offend ! " cries Madame D'Esterre in 
a voice that might have been full of tears, had she 
ever known what tears meant. 

"You too are unhappy," says Mary, rising and 
going to her. Some divine intuition telling her of the 
turmoil of the other's mind. " Take courage ! Death 
is always at hand 1 He will come — if not to-day — to- 
morrow ! '" 
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"I do not want death," cries the other sharply. 
"Anything — anything but that." 

"That, and that only," says Mary, pressing her 
pale hands against her bosom. * * For that I pray ! " 
The eyes have grown wrapt, shei seems to have for- 
gotten the other's presence. '* For me that great ' to- 
day ' is close at hand. " 

** You are mad ; mad to wish for death," cries her 
visitor vehemently. "Why should you? Would 
you crush me with your wish ; — I — if I had known ! " 
— she checks herself almost at the last moment and 
controls the growing remorse that threatens to over- 
whelm her. * * You are young, lovely — beloved, " says 
she in a queer dull tone. * * Why cry to death to come. 
Yet cry, cry loud," exclaims she suddenly, "your 
safeguard lies in that. Death comes alone to those 
who shrink from him. / have no desire to die ! I 
shall therefore — probably — die before you." 

Her manner has become so wild, so uncertain, 
that Mary has shrunk back from her, and sunk once 
more upon her garden seat. A nervous longing for 
Marcus for Arabella even is strong within her. 

Her strange visitor, noting her nervousness, 
checks her sudden vehemence. 

" I have frightened you, I fear," says she. "A bad 
return for all your kindness. But I could not bear to 
hear one so young, so beautiful, eager to make an 
end of all things. I wish I had not come here to-day. 
I wish" — slowly — ^^"Ihad never crossed your path. 
And yet— I would entreat of you to think of me some- 
times, with pity, and with kindness. Think of me 
thus, when you see this " — She drops something into 
Mary's lap, and turns away. ^^ Pray for me !" says 
she, in a stifled tone, and before Mary has time to 
recover from her astonishment she is gone. 

On Mary's knee is lying a bracelet, formed like a 
snake, with two huge, almost, priceless emeralds, 
forming its glittering eyes. 
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" O sweet one love, O my life's delight. 
Dear, thoueh the davs have divided us. 
Lost beyond hope, — '' 

" The palm of grief thou wilt allow is mine," 

Madahe D'Esterre's manner as she hurries along- the 
road back to the village, on leaving Mary, might well 
have attracted attention, had there been any one there 
to see. Fortunately the silent country road is inno- 
cent of even the orthodox country lout. 

She is walking quickly — as though indeed a very- 
fiend were in pursuit of her. Her mind is in a tur- 
moil. Now and again a sharp sound escapes her — 
the sound of one who has kept in the breath far too 
long for comfort, and then gives it forth in a vehe- 
ment sigh. In all Veronica Garden's idle, ease-loving 
indolent life, she has never known such disturb- 
ance as now. For now the soul within her has 
awaked at last. Not to love — not to pity — but to 
something that after all is akin to both — -a terrible 
gnawing remorse. 

Perhaps in her determination to break with Garden, 
in that old past time— there had been a suspicion of 
malice — of revenge. Gertainly she had not loved him, 
but quite as certainly he had not loved her. The 
whole matter had been but a foolish rushing into a 
lifelong contract, between two people who were too 
young to know their own minds ; yet both had minds 
above the ordinary, and therefore the mistake they 
made was the more extraordinary. But who can 
fathom the folly of the wisest mind ? 

At all events it was she who Aarfgot rid of Garden. 
Not Garden of her. There lies the sting. To her— 
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to her alone will lie the crime of having ruined that 
lovely life, that but just now has been laid bare to her. 
Mary, that pure sweet soul, she has injured beyond 
reparation. Not Garden, or another — only Mary. 
The sad eyes, the kindly voice, the beautiful ex- 
pression, the little wave of the slender hand welcom- 
ing her — all dwell with her. She has murdered one 
who would not murder her, had she crushed her be- 
neath her feet. Garden had not suffered — in the be- 
ginning that is ; she, Veronica had not suffered at all, 
until now — but Mary — on Mary's innocent head — 
suffering beyond all description had fallen. 

In the old days before the opportunity came that 
enabled her to free herself from Garden, she had told 
herself that in setting him adrift in one direction and 
herself in another she could be doing him no harm ; 
and doing herself little good beyond the fact that she 
should be her own mistress once again. 

" This nor hurts hun, nor profits you a jot.' * 

Those words expressed her thoughts then. But now 
— there was no third person then — nothing so dear 
as Mary ; that poor sad beautiful girl — through whose 
melancholy eyes shine all the virtues. Oh ! that she 
could undo the past ! That she could make repara- 
tion! 

. ..... 

Mary, still sitting on the garden chair with that 
strange gift upon her knee, is thinking too. The bril- 
liant eyes of the snake seem to attract her — and 
presently to frighten her ; — with a little nervous gesture 
of repulsion she puts it under a fold of her gown, 
where the eyes cannot be seen by her. She is feeling 
tired, unstrung. This last strange visit has upset 
her. The hour of her trial is at hand ! 

It is so close, indeed, that from hour to hour it is 
expected. Mrs. Seatoun came up to her on Monday. 
Yesterday the Archdeacon came, and Lena. Arabella 
had been sent to the Parsonage to look after James, 
and the children, in Lena's absence, and to get the 
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girl out of the way. It was a sad meeting between 
Mary and her father, when for the first time they 
met, since sorrow clouded her life, and bitter w^as the 
reunion. Yet they all said when the first great buFst 
of grief was over, that Mary looked brighter, more 
cheerful, more hopeful than she had been for some 
^ weeks before. 

The Archdeacon had scarcely left her since his 
first coming. He had perhaps never known how he 
had missed her, how dear she was to him until he 
saw her again. The favourite daughter ! — the pretty, 
gentle, happy girl — yes, he had missed her — terribly, 
daily, hourly, though how strongly he had not re- 
alised until he looked upon her pale, sad, worn face 
again. She was changed. But she was always 
Mary — his best beloved. 
' He would have lingered beside her all torday, but 

:^. that some one had whispered to him that Garden 

came every evening to see her at the same hour. In 
the garden, in this sultry weather as a rule ; and thus 
Mary had been left companionless, to the mercy of 
her enemy — who after all had gone away her friend. 

So great is the power of the soul, that holds God 
for its King and Master ! 

She has grown a little sad, sitting here amongst the 
dying roses and the growing twilight, waiting — 
waiting always. It was Mrs. Seatoun who arranged 
a week ago for Garden's coming in the evening, as 
she thought Mary was strengthened for the long night 
before her by thoughts of him. Her mental suffer- 
ing — her intolerable regrets seemed calmed — lessened. 

Just now, however, the old doubts and fears are 
strong upon her. She has forgotton the joy of her 
father's coming — she has forgotten all, indeed, save 
the anguish of regret that fills her as she dwells on the 
thought of the child that is so soon to be with her — 
the child that should be the crowning of her happiness, 
and that is now but the perfecting of her misery. 

Perhaps the stranger's visit had in some wise influ- 
enced her — had in a measure entered into her soul 
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and moved her thoughts towards the growing terror 
that has been tormenting her night and day. At all 
events she has given way even more completely 
than usual to despair. 

She is leaning forward, her clasped hands falling 
on her knees. She is so pale that one might liken 
her to the dead. Great is the travail of her soul. She 
is not crying — tears do not befriend her as a rule — 
she drees her weird without those blessed drops 
that give relief to the torn heart, she scarcely seems 
to move, indeed, yet her lips give forth some words 
in a dull sort of way, and quite unconsciously. 

* * No name ! No name ! No name ! " 

She is thinking — God help her ! — of her child ! 

Her words reach the ears of Garden, and pierce 
him to the very heart. He has just entered the 
garden. 

''Mary!" says he. The word is almost a cry. 
Mary turns to him, and holds out her hand. She 
does not start. He is too near her thoughts at all 
times to make his sudden presence at any moment a 
surprise to her. 

* ' You look ill — worn — tired, " says Garden hurriedly. 
** Why are you alone — why is no one with you? " 

**They know I like to be alone when you are with 
me," says she smiling faintly. **Sit h6re beside me. 
There are so few days left us to be together, that we 
should make the most of them. " 

*'So few ? " repeats he paling. 

* * Well — if not that — if " — replying to his unspoken 
thought — **^death leaves us still — both together on 
this earth — ^how will it avail us .? We are happy now " 
with a most forlorn lif tie attempt to look the happiness 
she so fondly prates about. '* We can see each other 
— talk to each other — kiss each other — we are with 
each other," casting with a mournful gesture both her 
hands into his. * * But by and bye — after .... 
after . . What shall we do then ? " 

" There is a way " 

** Yes — yes — ^yes," feverishly. ** I know there is a 
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fj; way out of it. But whaf a way ! A way we must 

:}; not go. No, no; there is no escape. Do you think" 

v. — lifting soft eyes to his — **that we could travel it, 

^ [jl j you and I ? At first — a long time ago — Oh ! how 

^' I ; long ! " she breaks off and the hands he holds now 

,1 ■ ' tighten convulsively on his, as though memory has 

i grown too much for her. ** I thought — I thoug^ht we 

1 ' might have gone that road, but " — she sighs softly 

but heavily — **it is impossible," she says, her head 
drooping to her breast. 

* ' It is you who have said that, Mary. " 
**Yes. I say it for you and for myself!" she 
sighs again, and as if her strength has given way a 
little, leans against him. **But sometimes — I am 
frightened, darling," whispers she trembling. He 
can indeed /ee/ her trembling. ** There — there will 
be so much of it ! " 
I "Of what, my beloved ? " 

!* ** Of life I If I were sure that I should die after — 

• /htSy and my little angel with me, I might know 

■ courage and content. And sometimes — I think I 

shall die — I think a last sweet touch of luck w^ill 

■ come to me — but I can't be sure ; and " 

"Mary!" There is terrible reproach in his tone. 
"Yes. Yes," — remorsefully— " I hurt you, Mar- 
cus ! But I must speak to some one, darling, and 
there is only you. The others are all kind and good, 
but there is only you always, for all that. And there 
is so much to be said, and so little time, and ... I 
am cruel, I know. But to be silent when my heart 
is gnawing at me " 

"Speak, my dearest Say what you will. You 
cannot be cruel to me, Mary — because I know you 

love me. But — when you talk of — of Do you 

never think of me, Mary ? " 

"Ah ! it is of you I think always — always ! We 
musf not be together. We cannot be happy apart. 
Whilst I live, therefore, you will be miserable. I 
know that. I know that for every throb of pain I 
bear you will bear another. " 
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**To know you, Imng, will be an antidote to my 
pain," replies he in a low tone. 

* *■ Well — perhaps I shall live, " says she slowly, and 
with unspeakable fear and despair in her voice. * ' It 
is only the happy ones, after all, that the Gods love. 
All the world may die, whilst I shall live on. Per- 
haps — who knows — I am doomed. I have thought 
otherwise, now and again — but it may be my fate to 
survive all things until I am old — old — old ; older 
than any one I know, and always alone. . . . Alone ! " 

She has clasped her hands over her knees ; her 
head is bent forward. Her lips are ashen. What 
misery ! what hopelessness is written on her whole 
attitude ! It is a moment — (one of many) — when she 
has abandoned herself to despair. 

''Why rail against Fate; why don't you upbraid 
me.^" cries he passionately, rising to his feet. ** Why 
not stand up and curse the day you saw me ? " 

*'0h! no— no!" 

* * If I could undo the past ! If I could see you now, 
my darling, my heart, as I first saw you, the dearest, 

sweetest, happiest thing alive, I would give " He 

breaks off impulsively. * ' What folly it is. What can 
I give ! My very soul would not buy back the sweet- 
ness of your untroubled life. Oh ! Mary, I would to 
Heaven we had never met." 

* ' Would you make me more unhappy than I am. 
Come here. Comeback to me," she draws him to 
her with her frail outstretched arms. **Do you be- 
lieve that in spite of all, I would have our past un- 
done ? That sweet, dead, beautiful past that holds all 
of life I ever cared to live ? No. You do not believe 
it, if you love me as I love you. And you do!" 
with sudden glad vehemence. ''Those gone months 
are ours always. Nothing can kill them. Their 
memory no man can take from us. Oh ! Heart of 
mme ! " — encircling him softly with her arms — *' 1 
bless the day that gave you to me, though we met — 
only to part ! " 

At the last words, the slight touch of exaltation in 

X 
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her tone vanishes. Her eyes grow dark and large 
and strained. " To parti" repeats she, shrhiking 
if from some actual bodily pain. 

" My poor, poor girl I " He is holding her to hi 
passionately. "It is impossible that this can las 
Why, think, Mary ! No " — feeling her make a lit! 
movement as if to escape his fond embrace — "I w 
not say a word of that — now. But — there are oth 
things. The child — our child. It will be a. bor 
between us." 

"Abend!" repeats she faintly. "Ah, yes — a bom 
It will help you to remember." 

"Remember?" 

"To remember me," says she softly. "In case- 
if " she hesitates. 

"Why say 'if,' Mary?" The grief, the terror < 
his tone is so strong that it frightens her. One ma 
defy all things but death. Death alone cows th 
bravest heart. Garden's face is very white, 

"Don't take it like that," says she lovingly an 
anxiously. "You wish me well, Marcus, don't you 
and soon indeed I think all will be well with me. 
She puts up one slender hand and tries to turn hi 
stony face to hers — a face turned to stone by grie 
too great for words. " It is better so. And listen- 
listen, darling ... I want to comfort you. . . . Th' 
little thing — if it lives. ... It wil! be all yours. Ni 
tearing of hearts ... no sending it backwards ani 
forwards. Oh ! Marcus, my dearest, my heart is toi 
torn already." 

"There ! Don't talk," says he. "Don't. I knov 
everything. There." 

" I must," says she feebly. " Afterwards yoi 
mightn't know, and then you would be sorry, if yo\ 
weren't sure of my wishes. You will take my liltli 
sweet love for your own^won't you, Marcus P ant 
cherish it, and love it, and if it is a girl give it — givt 
it any name but mine— mine is unlucky. Oh ! sweet 
heart, do as I say. Don't call her Mary. But if it i; 
a boy, call it Marcus." 
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'*Yes, why not? For God knows / have been 
lucky," says he bitterly. 

**Well, well, well" says she. "At all events I 
know my pretty creature will be happy with you. 
Quite happy ! — quite," she turns away from him sud- 
denly and covers her face with her hands. * * Oh ! 
my God ! have you forsaken me? How /could have 
loved it, how / could have cherished it. It is my 
own — my own — my own — yet I must die and leave 
it. Why am I not Hke other women ! Oh ! my baby 
— my little one ! Oh ! if all things had been well 
with me ! Flesh of my flesh ! bone of my bone. 
My child. My baby ! Oh ! it is hard, hard ! " 

*' Mary ! Be calm. Think of yourself. " 

"Oh, yes. I know. And it is all folly. There is 
no help in Heaven or earth. Yes, I will be calm." 

She has subdued herself; in a most marvellous 
fashion, she has overcome her terrible outburst of 
emotion, and is now leaning back on the garden chair, 
white, trembling, but very quiet. 

"I am sorry," says she gently. "I have been 
careful to spare you such scenes as these, but I sup- 
pose I grow weaker as the day draws nigher. Well 
— help me to forget it. Let us talk of something else. 
Something far removed from our grief, and from every- 
thing unpleasant." 

" I can think of nothing," says he hopelessly. 
"Give it up for to-day, darling, and come in to Lena, 
and lie down for awhile. You look exhausted. " 

" I hate the house," says she almost petulantly. 
"No, let us stay here. And — why after all," laying 
one hand upon the garden chair, and bending back to 
look up at him — he is now standing behind her, "I 
do remember something ! I had a visitor to-day." 

"Mr. Davenant?" 

"No. He came to see father an hour or so ago, I 
think, but he did not come to see me. My visitor was 
unknown to all of us." 

" Who was it ? " asks he indifferently, leaning over 
the back of the chair, and subduing the sadness that 
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is consuming him in his desire to lift her mind from 
all depressing thoughts, if only for the moment. 

** I have told you my visitor was a strang'er. And 
such a curious one, the wandering Jew in person. 
She came in by the gate over there asking if she might 
sit here for a little while, as the heat and the walk from 
the village below had all tended to tire her. She was 
such a pretty woman. A good deal of the foreign 
look about her, I confess, though I fancy she was 
English for all that." 

* * Well ? I need hardly ask you if you did the Good 
Samaritan." 

" She sat down here — just where you were sitting 
now, and talked so nicely to me. Do you know^ — it 
is absurd — but I took quite a fancy to her. She asked 
me — well nevermind that," — with a sigh and a quick, 
somewhat forced smile — "we must not be sad ag^in 
to-day, must we ? But her manner was so pretty — so 
vivid, so interesting. I think somehow she would 
have liked me too, had we known more of each other. 
Very strange, isn't it ? " 

** No," says he smiling down at her. 

" Ah ! you are a lenient critic! Well, she stayed 
awhile — and then — she went Not much of a story 
is it ? But the last chapter makes up for all the dul- 
ness of it. When going she dropped this into my lap, 
and asked me — to pray for her" 

She takes from the folds of her dress, and holds up 
to him across her shoulder — he standing behind — the 
snake bracelet that her late visitor had given her as a 
parting gift. 

Garden's eyes rivet themselves upon it His face 
grows livid. That bracelet ! 7%a/ bracelet of all others. 
The hateful mem6ry of a day in Vienna when he 
had brought that fatal trinket, and given it to • the 
woman who has since wrecked his life, returns to him. 

It \9 well he is standing where Mary cannot see 
him. The wrath, the living hatred in his eyes would 
have betrayed him. Instinctively he has taken the 
bracekt from her, and she has gone back to her old 
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position, guessing nothing of the storm that is raging 
behind her. 

With the anger that is tearing at Garden's breast is 
mingled a sense of fear. Why had that woman come 
here ? Not by chance she came. He knows her well 
enough for that Then why had she come ? And 
how } Not in peace, surely : yet Mary had described 
her as charming — kindly — gentle ! Was there no stab 
anywhere ? 

Beyond doubt there must have been ; — but Mary's 
lovely soul so fulfilled with that virtue that *' never 
faileth " had perceived nothing, or else, perhaps — sub- 
dued by the beauty of his darling's mind, that other 
had shrunk from cruel taunts, and had left her serene 
in her sadness as she found her. 

This last was the truth though he did not know it. 

*' Well ? It was a curious freak on her part wasn't 
it?" asks Mary looking up at him again as if surprised 
at his silence. 

*• Very." 

'* How shall I return it to her. That is what is 
puzzling me. I have tried to think — but I don't know 
where she lives, and — " wearily — **it troubles me to 
think." 

"Do not think of her," his tone unconsciously is 
hard and stem. *' I shall arrange it for you." 

*'You?" 

** Yes A line in a paper or two will do 

it." 

"And what do you think of her? I mean was 
she " 

" She was mad ! " says he sharply. " But I shall 
restore her to her senses. " 

*' You? " says she again. "Are you angry with the 
poor woman ? Don't be ang^ with her. She really 
meant to be kind. I know she did. And — and cer- 
tainly she was not mad. If she answers your adver- 
tisement, return her the bracelet with a courteous 
word or two. Promise me, you will. It seems odd 
to myself, but somehow I liked her. Though she was 
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a stranger — ^so complete a stranger, I felt very kindly 
towards her." 

** She told you she was not going to stay in the 
village below ? " 

** Hardly that. She merely mentioned that she w^as 
going back this evening by the train to Morley. — She 
may come again." 

** She shall not come again ! " says Garden slowly. 

** But why, dearest ? How strangely you speak of 
her." 

Garden rouses himself. 

** Why should I not," says he. ** Has she not dis- 
turbed you — tired you ? No — she shall never come 
again. You and she shall never meet again. And 
now come into the house, darling. It grows late — too 
late for you." 



GHAPTER LI. 

** But tell me this, why thou art so mad 

To sorrow thus ? 

Since thy desire all wholly hast thou had.*' 

•* All things are in fate, yet all things 
Are not decreed by fate." 

Plato, 

The early night has begun to fall. Stars are bloom- 
ing in the pale grey sky. From east to west of the 
Eternal Heavens a long pale gleam of silvery white- 
ness is spreading. 

Garden has gone back to his comfortless rooms at 
the Inn, Mary has gone up to her room accompanied 
by Lena. The Archdeacon is still talking to Mr. 
Davenant in the small library — Mrs. Seatoun knitting* 
silently beside the well-kept-under little fire, that yet 
is welcome now the days are growing short. 

Davenant, struck by the sorrow that lies so heavily 
on the brows of the Archdeacon has done his best to 
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cheer him — with little effect. He has kept carefully 
away from the root of that sorrow, until now. But 
now, seeing he has failed to be of use to him in more 
outward ways, he determines to go bravely to the 
very heart of the evil. 

Turning in his chair, he looks directly at the Arch- 
deacon. 

**We have gone through most of our mutual ac- 
quaintances," says he with a smile, *'and very 
pleasant has been the recollection of them. But now 
let me tell you how I have admired the generosity 
of your daughter, Mrs. Garden, towards the poor of 
this poverty-stricken parish. She " 

He pauses, stricken into silence by the Arch- 
deacon's gaze. 

'* That is not her name," says the latter, at last, in 
a tone that strikes like lead upon the hearer's heart. 
" You " — earnestly — '* you knew it ? " 

"Not exactly — not altogether. But from what she 
told me, I, sir, " — looking earnestly up at the Arch- 
deacon who is looking very white and old — ** I know 
this much at all events — that it ought to be her 
name. " 

*' I thank, you, sir,*' says the Archdeacon gently. 
' * You have read her sad story right. I thank you, too, 
for all the courtesy you have shown her, of which 
she has sent me word from time to time. Such cour- 
tesies belong to the Kingdom of Heaven. God will 
requite you. As for me — I have nothing to say to 
you. My heart is broken I think — I '- ' 

**Don't!" says Mrs. Seatoun rising suddenly and 
letting her knitting go to perdition. 

*'A moment, a moment," says the Archdeacon 
pressing his hand upon her shoulder. ** Here is a 
man who understands, let me talk to him. My heart 
is bursting. A great sin lies upon it — let me unburthen 
myself." 

•'Speak, sir," says the younger man, very gently. 
** It is this," says the Archdeacon, his thin, beauti- 
ful, spiritual face alive with grief and fear. *' I have 
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I i but one hope now, one thought, and, God forgive me, 

.' it is a most sinful one. " 

I The lamps have been lit and their light streams 

1 over the old man's agitated yet noble countenance 

as he bends himself towards Davenant. 

**Tell it to me," says the latter softly but firmly. 
His very tone suggests hope, confidence, rest. 

** I want that other woman dead," says the Arch- 
deacon, suddenly, fiercely. He pauses, gazing at 
Davenant as if expecting condemnation. But noth- 
ing comes. Then a sob breaks from him, and he 
presses one hand tightly against his chest . * * I feel 
like a murderer," says he in an agitated tone. "I 
am one. If you think of me as one, sir, from this 
hour, you will not be far wrong. But there is that 
child up there," he motions towards the cei^ng — 
'* she suffers ! This will kill her! And there is no 
hope. That other woman — will not die. But Mary 
will die ! And she is my child, sir, my own child. 
Condemn me if you will. " 

He stops. He breaks dpwn. He covers his face 
with his thin trembling hands. 

**God knows, no man could condemn you," says 
Davenant. 

At this moment a servant opens the door, and 
brings something on a salver to the Archdeacon. 

It is a telegram. 

The Archdeacon breaks open the yellow envelope 
with listless fingers, and commences to read its con- 
tents in a manner anything but interested. 

But presently his whole air changes. He throws 
up his head. A muffled cry breaks from him. He 
has evidently forgotten those near him. He remem- 
bers only that to Heaven he had cried and it has an- 
swered. To Heaven he lifts his hands ! 

'*0h ! Lord ! if it be Thy will ! " His tone is one of 
il curious exultation ; but now it changes to passionate 

entreaty and longing, "Make it Thy will, O Lord? " 

** Think — think," says Mrs. Seatoun going to him. 
She is trembling violently. * ' What is it, dear ? Think 
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of what you are saying! What is in that tele- 
gram ? " 

** Think! I have thought so much," says the 
Archdeacon confusedly ; he lets her take the tele- 
gram. Already he is recovering from his shock and 
now again recollection is tormenting him. **And 

this — this chance " He gazes a little wildly about 

him. 

' ' Take courage ! " says Davenant passing his arm 
round him. 

** Oh, sir!" says the Archdeacon. " If you could 
know how much she is to me and how much she has 
suffered ! But "-—sighing deeply— * * nothing can atone, 
nothing. I" — with deep agitation — **have fallen 
from my duty. You heard me but just now desiring 
the death of a fellow creature and here — here — taking 
back the telegram from his wife, and striking the pa- 
per, is the fulfilling of my prayer. Mary! . . . May 
God forgive me — but there is now a chance that Mary 
— my poor girl — may again hold up her head, and — 
I am glad in my very soul that it should be so, 
though another die that she may live ! " 

At this moment Lena enters the room and Mrs. 
Seatoun runs to her. 

* * Lena. There has been an accident. Shut the 
door ! Mary must not hear. An accident " 

'* Oh ! not to Marcus ! " cries Lena in a voice of 
horror. 

* * No — no — to — that woman ! Marcus has sent a 
telgram. The train to Morley — I don't know how it 
happened, but she is dying, he says ; and — and — if 
she should die before . . . . • How are we to 
keep it from Mary. Any shock just now might 
hasten .... And — think Lena, if this woman 
should die before the birth of the little one . . . 
think what it would be to our poor girl ! " 

* * Oh ! no — it will not be ! It is not true ! It would 
be too much luck!'* says Lena in a little gasping 
fashion. She has caught Mrs. Seatoun's hands — all 
the energetic feuds between them in their past are 
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forgotten now by both women, in their strong* desire 
for Mary's redemption from her troubles. 
jl ** Go to your father. Help him ! " says Davenant 

touching Lena's arm as he passes her towards the 
doorway. ** He is in great trouble. This has touched 
him deeply." 

He leaves the room as he speaks, going out into 
the darkening night, his mind full of thought. 

"A race !' says he to himself "A race betvi'^een 
life and death ! God gprant death may win in this 
one struggle ! That poor old man ! . . . . That 
poor, pretty creature .... If the birth of her 
child could be made legal .... But it is in high 
hands ! Safe hands ! " 

He bends his head as he strides on his homeivard 
way. 
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CHAPTER LII. 

"Infortunate, 
^ . Is so my fate 

That, wot ye what ? 

Out of measure. 

*• My life I hate, 
Thus desperate, 
In such poor estate, 

Do I endure.*' 



; j Garden, having bidden Mary a lingering good-night, 

* has started for his three miles walk to the village inn, 

with his soul in a turmoil. 

All his wretched past had been revived again, 
tearing his heart in two. And with such recollec- 
tions comes the ceaseless questioning as to why 
Veronica had sought Mary's presence. 

The day is quite dead now, and silence complete, 
unbroken, surrounds him. So great is the quiet that 
almost he can hear his heart beat. To a mind free 
from care such utter calm is sweet, but to him, tortured. 
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uncertain, wild with a rage he hardly dares to crit- 
icise, it is terrible. 

Up above in the dark dome "stars arise, and the 
night is holy." Leaves falling gently strike against 
his cheek every now and then. A feeble moon is 
trying to shine through a bank of leaden cloud. All 
are unseen, unfelt by him. The demon of impotent 
rage that has found dwelling-place within his breast 
drives him at headlong speed through the lovely night, 
dead to all things but the longing for revenge that 
grows with every step. 

To seek that false devil, and drag from her the real 
meaning of her visit to Mary is the one thought that 
clings to him, as, tired and worn by mental conflict, 
he finds himself at the door of his inn, facing **mine 
host." 

The good landlord, fat and well-liking, staring at 
Garden's white face, that bears marks of his inward 
conflict, says quickly, — 

*'Ah, sir! you have heard, I see." 

** Heard?" Garden rouses himself languidly, and 
now becomes aware that the villagers are standing 
about in groups discussing some grave matter, appar- 
ently, to judge by their excited faces and gestures. 

** Why, about this accident, sir ? " 

"I have heard nothing," says Garden listlessly, to 
whom nothing now is of much importance save the 
one great misery of his own life. 

'* Oh, a terrible accident sir," says the landlord who 
is bursting to tell his news. *'The express from the 
North ran into the train to Morley and smashed it up. 
They do say there is hardly a single survivor." 

''The train to Morley!" says Garden. **To 
Morley I " 

He staggers and catches hold of the lintel of the 
door. 

''Why, yes, sir," says the landlord with increasing 
respect ; evidently the gentleman has an interest in 
the disaster — a friend — a sister maybe — that hand- 
some lady who was here this morning had certainly 
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taken the road to The Cottage, and she had gfone by 
the Morley train. Jonathan had carried her bag- to the 
station. The accident happened just outside Morley. 
" I hope sir — as no relation of yours was in it ? " 

* ' Yes — No — Yes, " says Garden struggling- for com- 
posure ; and fighting too with a wild, a cruel hope 
that has sprung suddenly into life, and will not be 
killed. The man's words are ringing in his ears. 
** Hardly a single survivor." 

But these accounts are always so exaggerated ! He 
acknowledges the truth of the thought with a deadly 
sinking of the heart. No ! He is not thus easily to 
escape. Such joy as would accrue to him through 
Mary's deliverance would be too great a boon from 
Heaven. But oh ! if it might be so, if his darling 
might only be enabled to lift her lovely head on high 
once more amongst her fellows what price would be 
too great to pay? Yea, though it meant his never 
looking on that perfect face again, it would be a cheap 
purchase. 

Great Heavens ! To be sure about this thing ! 
Sure! 

'*Dear, sir! I fear youVe heard ill news." It is 
the landlady who is speaking now, having been 
beckoned to the door by her husband. ' * Gome in, 
and sit ye down a bit. I'm sure we'll be sorry for 
you. And was it the lady who was here this afternoon ? 
A handsome lady, surely. Your sister, maybe, or 
your wife. There now, sir — not a word. A drop of 
brandy, John. He does seem upset, poor dear. And 
such a handsome lady, and so sweetly to talk. There 
now — I am truly sorry, sir, and so is John, to say it was 
in accident train she returned. She was p'raps, your 
—eh ? " 

*'Yes, I knew her," says Garden. "There, leave 
me, my good woman. I must think. " 

* ' Say, Missis, " calls the landlord who had been left 
in the hall whilst his stout rubicund better half had 
been ministering to Garden in the parlour much to 
the latter's discomfiture, "you come here." 
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"Well? "says the landlady joining her spouse in 
the hall, and carefully closing the door of the parlour 
behind her. 

' ' Tell-ee what, " says the landlord ; * ' yonder " — with 
a gesture of his thumb to the door of the parlour be- 
hind which Garden is — ** be related to wano' victims 
surelee 1 " 

" Have it taken all this while to tell-ee that i*** asks 
his wife indignantly. **Tut, man ! 'Tis in the eyes 
o' him. Poor soul alive ! I do feel sorry 1 " 

Here the parlour door opens. 

* ' Send me pen and ink and paper, " says Garden in 
a clear sharp tone. 

*' Yes, sir. In a moment, sir." The door shuts. 
*' He's no so far gone," says the landlord. 

** You know nothing," says his wife who maintains 
her supremacy against all odds. ** That's how the 
gentry takes it. Gool-like ! I pities 'em, I do. A 
good roar do ease the mind so much." 

Garden taking up the pen scribbles hastily to the 
Archdeacon a letter that does not arrive until long 
after the telegram from Morley, owing to the fact 
that the boy despatched with it was afraid of ghosts, 
and spent several hours hunting about amongst his 
associates to find some one who would brave the 
perils of moonlight along with him. 

** I hear there has been an accident on the line to 
Morley, " wrote Garden, ' ' and that she was in the train. 
I know nothing for certain. May God forgive me my 
thoughts — my hopes. Don't tell Mary ! I am off to 
Morley to hear the worst — the best? Be sute she 
hears nothing I I shall send telegram fr©m Morley. 
Intercept the boy. If she hears — it will kill her. 
For God's sake be careful. I don't know what I am 
writing. But look after her. Tell Mrs. Seatoun : 
Lena. If this should be the solution ! How shall I 
repay the mercy. She will be in bed now. Tell Mrs. 
Seatoun to take care!" 

There is no signature. He had forgotten it perhaps. 

* * How shall I get to Morley ? " asks he, going out 
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into the small hall when the letter is finished. He 
addresses the landlord, and the small crowd of g-ossips 
standing round the latter draw back as the stranger 
approaches. 

* * I am afraid, sir, if you must go — why then, only 
by car," says the landlord with much sympathy, 
** and 'tis twenty mile if an inch.'* 

** Then a horse I I shall ride it. Can I get a good 
horse ? " cries Garden feverishly, who like Richard feels 
as if at this moment he would give a kingdom for a 
decent mount. 

** Sorry 1 am, sir, to say it, but I haven't a horse as 
would do the distance in a hurry — slow-going beasts 
they be o' mine, though good for other ways. " 

**But there must be some man here A^^ho has a 
good horse," says Garden turning to the men huddled 
together at the end of the hall where the ruddy light 
from the kitchen range beyond, burnishes their faces. 
— *' See men," his voice goes ringing down the hall, 
half mad as it is with fear and terrible impatience, 
*' twenty— ybr^ pounds for the loan of a good horse 
to-night." 

** Why that's handsome," says the buxom landlady, 
coming into view once more. ** Tanner Luke come 
forward. He have a mare, sir, good to go. As wild as 
nature ; and fit to carry any one anywheres anyhoiv / " 

** It sounds promising," says Garden with a melan- 
choly touch of appreciation. "Is that the man? 
Bring me your mare, sir ; but," slapping his hand upon 
his thigh — **with haste — with haste /" 

By good luck the mare is standing in the yard of 
the inn. Five minutes brings it to the door. The 
ostlers with lanterns come running, and Garden, half 
distracted with anxiety, steps out into the night to 
see the animal in question. 

It is a handsome beast : young, four off, at the 
furthest, with a brilliant restless eye that shows per- 
haps a trifle too much of the white. The lights have 
frightened her, and she stands pawing the ground, 
and throwing up her head a little wildly, in her vain 
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endeavour to escape from the two men who are hold- 
ing her. Garden after one swift glance at her springs 
into the saddle. 

'* Let go her head," says he. 

But here the owner of the mare comes forward, 
pushing back the men before him right and left. 

** If I had known it was to Morley," says he bent 
on a good bargain. '* Twenty mile ; and you a 
stranger. And how shall I know how you'll treat 
her. Forty pound, you said." He has caught hold of 
the bridle. 

*' Take off your hand," says Garden who has taken 
a whip from another man standing by. 

'* Tell you what," says the owner of the mare, 
'* Fd sooner sell her to you on the spot. A hundred 
pounds, there ! and you may ride her to the devil. " 

** So be it," says Garden, *' You will go surety for 
me in this matter ? " turning to the landlord. 

*' Ay, ay, sir — surely," responds he heartily. 

" That's not good enough," says the mare's owner, 
who now having been promised twice the mare's 
value is greedy of having his bargain made secure. 

" Stand back, I tell you," cries Garden furiously. 
His whip descends upon the man's arm, and a second 
later he and the good brown mare have disappeared 
into the darkness beyond. 



It is midnight before he reaches Morley, yet still 
the town seems astir. The excitement caused by 
the terrible accident of the evening has not yet sub- 
sided. Garden having discovered from a wayfarer 
where it lies, turns the mare's head towards the sta- 
tion, feeling more sure of getting reliable information 
about the wounded there than anywhere else. 

Having obtained access to the manager s room, he 
flings his card upon the table. The desire to utter 
some commonplace words of courtesy is strong with- 
in him, but no such words will come. 

*' There was a lady injured in this accident upon 
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the line to Morley," is all he can stammer — and this 
with difficulty. 

"Yes, sir — ^several ladies," says the manag-er who 
is looking rather white and worn himself. It has 
been a terrible evening for him. He looks with great 
\*^ sympathy at Garden whose manner betrays extraordi- 

nary agitation. 

<<Yes — ^but there was one. . . Where were the 
injured taken ? " 

" Some few to their homes, sir. For the most part 
they belonged to Morley (you know it happened not 
a mile from this) and had gone by the down train to 
visit friends — intending to return by the evening- mail. 
But a few were taken to the Grand Hotel. There — 
there was one lady taken there, sir. 

** Only one ! 

"Yes, sir. You should take courage," says the 

manager kindly. ** The matter, as is only natural, has 

; been greatly exaggerated. There was but one death, 

and the number of the wounded is not one third of 
what has been already circulated. The wounded, be- 
sides are very likely to recover. There w^ere but 
three fatal cases." 

"And those three?" says Garden staring at the man 
with an awful intensity as though h§ would tear the 
truth from him. " They were all men ? " 

" No, sir," says the manager reluctantly, mistaking 
the stranger's agitation. "One, I regret to say, was 
a lady." 

"And she " 

"Was fatally injured! But I implore you, sir, to 
take hope. Not fifty in all were injured, and the 
train was crowded. This lady may not be the one 
you seek." 

"True," says Garden — his tone is icy. ''Where 
was— that lady — taken. " 

"I have told you, sir. To the Grand Hotel." 

"You — you did not hear her name?" 

" Oh, no, sir ! she was beyond speaking. But I hope 
she was no connection of yours. " 
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CHAPTER LIII. 

" That awful, that tremendous day. 
Whose coming who shall tell ? For as a thief 
Unheard, unseen, it steals with silent pace 
Through night's dark gloom.'' 

** Oh just and mighty Death ! '* 

It has taken Garden little time to find the Grand 
Hotel and to gather up sufficient evidence to make 
positive the fact, that the injured woman brought 
there is actually Veronic^. 

It tp^kes a rather longer time to establish his right 

to see the dying woman, but after that 

• ••«•• 

The lights are burning low in the sick room as he 
enters ; a poignant perfume fills the atmosphere. 
The silence of the other two occupiers of the room is 
made the more complete by the stertorous breathing 
of the form lying on the bed. 

As Garden enters the apartment the two surgeons 
look up, a little amazed, perhaps, by the intrusion of 
anybody at so critical a moment. But one glance at 
the handsome face — so white — so eager, so wild, 
disarms rebuke. Doubtless this is a relation of the 
poor dying body laid upon the bed ! 

Garden, taking no notice of anything or any one, 
advances to the bed and gazes down upon the face 
upon the pillows. 

// is she! 

Great Heaven ! . . . The relief — the horrible joy that 
almost stuns him as he reels backwards clutching at 
the bed rails for support. 
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There is no mistake this time. It is she. He com- 
pels himself to look back again as if to make assur- 
ance doubly sure, and in a void, as it were, his mind 
marks how placid is the face — how calm, how apart 
from the troubled turmoil of the passings w^orld. 
Had that curious soul ever known such peace before ? 

Like an image of sleep she lies, save for the loud 
breathing that comes with such strange force from be- 
tween the parted but quiet lips ! 

He had thought to see her wounded, convulsed, 
dying in agony. But this — this serenity. She is 
sick truly, but is she sick unto death? Is she dying? 
After a prolonged gaze at her he lifts his head. He 
looks slowly round, until he meets the eyes of the 
senior surgeon. From his they wander to those of 
the younger man standing a little behind him. 

By one, the elder man, his expression is misunder- 
stood. By the other, it is not The younger man 
\ . reads him like a book. 

* * Do not despair, sir," whispers the older man noting 
Garden's white face and strained eyes, and taking his 
own reading of them. ** She still lives; and whilst 
there is life there is hope." 

Garden, throwing up his right arm with a curious 
gesture, drops into a chair behind him. He covers 
his face with his hands. 

Hope ! Hope I 

The elder surgeon shakes his head mournfully. It 
is the usual thing. He has seen so much of it. 
Grief, death, and grief again. Always death, and 
always grief. And no comfort anywhere. He has 
grown tired of trying to comfort those to whom no 
comfort can be given save that which Time, the all- 
consoler, can afford. 

He sighs heavily and goes back to his contempla- 
tion of the quiet figure on the bed. 

But the younger surgeon, a tall, gaunt, cynical look- 
ing man with eyes keen as sunlight, lays down the 
small hand he has been holding, on the quilt, andeoes 
over to Garden. 
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Getting behind him, he taps him lightly on the 
shoulder. 

** She will not recover/' says he in a low tone. He 
has read the agony of Garden's face aright, and some 
strange cord of sympathy has driven him to his side. 

Garden drops his hands from his face and looks up 
at him. The awful light of hope that grows upon his 
face at the surgeon's words makes the latter draw 
back from him with an ill-suppressed shudder — man 
of mere science as he is. 

Rising abruptly, Garden, ghastly still, but now re- 
juvenated as it were by this hope that has been offered 
him, lays his hand upon the younger surgeon's shoul- 
der and almost compels him to accompany him to the 
little ante-room lying off the sick chamber. 

** You meant that ? " demands he, speaking quickly 
^hoarsely. 

**I meant it, certainly. 

** But that other man ? 

*' He means it too, but — ^he thought to comfort you." 
There is a suspicion of irony in his tone, and the cyni- 
cal man's eyes light up for a second with a sad enjoy- 
ment of this passing phase of poor human nature. 

Garden heeds nothing. 

** You are sure ! " demands he. ** She must die ? " 

** As we all must. Yes, I meant so much," says the 
surgeon gravely. 

**But when ?" demands Garden. His eyes seem 
to bum into the other's as if compelling him to a 
satisfactory reply. 

**In a few hours perhaps," says the surgeon coldly, 
a little revolted. ** Perhaps in a day. Perhaps " 

**You don't know what you are saying," says Gar- 
den violently. **She must die to-night ! To-nighi, I 
tell you ! There is so little time — and " 

**Gollect yourself," says the surgeon coldly still, 
but with a gleam of interest. " She may die to-night, 
she may die in five minutes, but I have known such 
another case as this to linger for four days before the 
final gasp came — before real death set in. " 
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** Five minutes," repeats Garden vaguely, as if those 
words only have remained with him out of all the 
others. ** You said five minutes, sir, I think ? " 

** I said it might be so," distantly. " I have also 
warned you that she may linger for four days. " 

**No," says Garden violently. 

**Life and death are not in our hands," says the 
surgeon who is studying him with keen interest 
* ' To make sure of a day or an hour in this case is 
impossible. And after all, sir, three or four days is a 
little time to grudge a fellow creature." 

**Five minutes," repeats Garden as if not hearing 
him. He puts out his arm suddenly and stag-gers 
back against the wall behind him. The surgeon goes 
hurriedly into the sick room. 

* ' Drink this, " says he returning, and holding* a glass 
of brandy to Garden's lips. But Garden •pushes him 
away. 

'* Those three or four days you speak of," says he 
in a low tone, but fiercely, ' * seem little to you no doubt, 
and they are little to you — to me — to her — in there," 
pointing towards the room where the dying woman 
lies, and from which her terrible breathing may still 
be heard. ** But there is — another " 

" Nay, sir ! Not a word. I would not have your 
confidence just now," says the keen-eyed man sharply. 
''You are ill — upset. Take this brandy, and keep 
your secret." 

A call from the surgeon in the next room startles 
both men. 

** There, drink it," says Garden's companion push- 
ing the brandy hurriedly towards him, and preparing 
to leave the room. His tone is aui;horitative and 
Garden obeys him. Finding himself alone he still 
stands leaning against the friendly wall, and pres- 
ently finds a return of strength spring throug-h his 
veins. The brandy had helped him, as the surgeon 
supposed it Would, but still his thoughts are so con- 
fused, so overcrowded that he finds a difficulty about 
bringing them into a condensed form. The fact that 
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he has eaten nothing since one o*clock yesterday no 
doubt had a good deal to do with this difficuUy. 

Presently, however, he fights his way so far through 
the cloud that is obscuring his mental vision as to 
remember, and cling to, some words lately spoken. 
Words that seen to arrange the situation. 

*' In five minutes ! In three or four days." So the 
surgeon had said. From five minutes to four days, 
the — the death may occur. ^^ Five miuutesl" No. 
No hope of that. Better face the worst at once. In 
four days then he will be free. Free to marry Mary. 
To make good those vows he had uttered so vainly 
long, long months ago ! 

Four days/ But in the meantime ! What terrible 
possibilities in the mean time ! Surely He who 
** never sleepeth " must see them. Yet to pray for 
the death of a fellow creature. To pray, with a 
mind full of murderous longing — no ! Prayer is 
denied him. 

Four days \ Too long ! The soul of his soul will 
see her last hour before that ! The sensitive, lovely, 
loving spirit will never survive the shame, the sorrow, 
that is all the legacy she can leave her little one. 

The agony of his mind grows too strong for him. 
Silent, yet like a caged thing he walks the small 
apartment, up and down, raging internally. Not 
a sound escapes him. He is listening, through all his 
torturing thoughts to what is happening in the room 
beyond. 

What a deadly quiet. Not a whisper, a footstep. 
Evidently she is no worse. There would be hurrying 
of feet if 

And yet that man had spoken of five minutes as a 
possibility. He had held out so much hope. Oh ! if 
that might be ! If only this dying woman would die 
before Mary's child was bom I 

He stops suddenly before the one window, and 
looks towards the sky. It is calm, impassive, a faint 
star shines towards the west — a feeble light, as full 
of death — as suggestive of it — as that form within. 
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And beyond it, lies Heaven ! Thither one's prayers 
go ! Beyond that dull star there ! And, what a little 
thing to pray for! The death of a creature already 
doomed to earth and worms — the life of another 
who might still know joy ! That woman in there — 
she cannot live! — she is dead to all purposes from 
this moment, but the other woman — Mary ! She 
will be for ever crushed to the very earth, if her child 
be bom nameless. Looking upon the tiny creature 
that should be her chiefest joy — the flesh of her own 
flesh — her soul will be tormented within her. 

How quiet they are in the next room I Not a 
sound ! She is better perhaps. The surgeon had 
said she must die — but often those clever fools find 

themselves mistaken. If — if a wish could kill her. 

Would he wish it ? 

His hand has caught suddenly at the window sill. 
There is a flavour of blood in his mouth ! Would he 
wish it ? Is he at soul a murderer ? 

A touch on his arm rouses him. The younger 
surgeon is again looking at him with some interest, 
and a very grave face. 

Garden pushes away his hand almost fiercely, and 
stands back from him. 

* * She is dead ! " says the surgeon calmly. 

'' Oh I my God I " cries Garden. It seems to him 
as though he had wished it, and that the murderous 
wish had killed her. "Not dead ! " 

'*Yes, dead," says the surgeon immovably. "I 
would have broken the news to you more gently but 
that I thought" — coldly — "you would have received 
the news gladly ! " 

* * I had been wishing for it — almost praying for — 
it I " cries Garden a little wildly, who is now thoroughly 
unstrung. * ' Man, I feel as if I had murdered her ! " 

" Pouf ! " says the surgeon calmly. ** Wishes don't 
kill, unfortunately. If they did, the trouble with the 
surplus population that now agitates all the world, 
would be unknown. " 

"She is dead ? " asks Garden suddenly. 
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"Yes. She went off very quietly, contrary to our 
expectation. There is no certainty about human 
nature. Would you" — pausing — *^care to see for 
yourself.? " 

*^ Yes," says Garden quickly. *'She died once be- 
fore. There shall be no mistake this time. " 

The surgeon raises his brows slightly. A little 
light has been let in upon this strange case. He fol- 
lows Garden into the darkened room beyond, with a 
more kindly feeling towards him in his breast. No 
doubt this dead woman had done him grievous harm. 

Garden, after a swift reluctant glance at the rigid 
form upon the bed, turns aside. No word escapes 
him. There is no softening — no pardon in his eyes. 
In truth he has not thought of pardon or regret of any 
kind. His thoughts are all for Mary. 

The younger surgeon, after a word with his col- 
league, follows him to the door. 

** You are a relation, I presume. At least you have 
a clue to her identity. You will want a certificate ? " 

He pauses, looking at Garden in his clear uncom- 
promising fashion. 

**Yes," says Garden hurriedly, *'but there is no 
time now — I must go." He makes a step towards 
the staircase. The surgeon lays his hand upon his 
arm. 

**Your address at least," says he a little sternly. 
Garden drags a card from his pocket and gives it to 
him, wrenching his arm free at the same time. "I 
tell you I must go," says he. "See to everything — 

"Surely, sir, this is very indecent haste," says the 
surgeon, frowning. "This poor lady, whatever she 
was to you, is dead. There is no more to be feared 
from her. The least you might do would be to stay 
and give her decent burial. And besides — she made 
a will — a very important one. She must have been 
something to you at one time, and the will " 

"She was my wife," says Garden, in a dull sort 
of way. 
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'* Your wife ! " repeats the sur^^eon recoiling. 

Garden leans forward and whispers hurriedly in his 
ear. His voice seems to grow rapid, eag-er. * ' Come 
with me," says he, at last drawing back and speaking 
clearly. * * Come now, this moment There is no time 
to be lost I have told you all — enough at least !— 
Your friend can attend to — to that " — ^pointing upwards 
to the door of the room where the corpse lies. * ' Come 
with me." 

The surgeon looks at him. It seems to him a 
strange story, yet beyond all things, true. A sad 
story. 

*'How can I come," says he. "It is not in my 
line ; although — ^surely there is another man " 

** I know no one,*' says Carden. *' I believe there 
is a man in the village, but " 

** I will come," says the surgeon gently. 



CHAPTER LIV. 

•* As every thread of gold is valuable, 
So is every minute of time." 

** Sorrow breaks seasons and reposing hours,*' 
Makes the night morning, and the noontide night.'* 

MmNiGHT has descended upon The Cottage. And still 
the Archdeacon is pacing to and fro in the small library, 
waiting for news. His soul seems to himself full of 
guilt, yet his body throbs for news that will make 
his soul still guiltier. Death — the death of a human 
creature is what he longs for. 

He is spending the dreary hours of the dreary night 
walking up and down, up and down the pretty room 
lined with books, now listlessly, now feverishly, as 
his thoughts catch him. 

** You will tire yourself, father, dear," says Lena, 
coming in after a lengthened staying with Mary who 
has proved singularly wakeful to-night. **She did 
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not feel very well," she had told Lena, and poor Lena, 
who knew how essential it would be to her to keep 
well for a little while longer, felt her heart die within 
her. But now at last she is sleeping, and Lena has 
crept downstairs to her father, leaving Mrs. Seatoun in 
possession of Mary's room. 

A solitary lamp is burning in the library, and by 
the light of it Lena can see that the Archdeacon is 
looking older, whiter, than usual. 

** No, my dear. I shall not tire. I am waiting — 
waiting, " says the Archdeacon. 

**But if no news comes to-night — and it is quite 
possible that we may hear nothing — you will feel so 
worn out in the morning. The night will be long, 
dearest. " 

''It would be longer the other way." He pauses 
in his incessant walk up and down the room to ask : 
** Is Mary sleeping ? " 

** Just going to sleep," says Lena with a little catch 
in her breath. 

" God grant her rest," says the Archdeacon softly, 
commencing again his slow walk to and fro. 

Lena stands drumming her fingers idly on the table 
near. Her mind is full of troubled thought. 

*' If nothing comes of this," says she at last, with 
a little frown, **of this accident — I shall take it 
badly." 

** You can only take it as it is sent," says her father. 
* * We must not question the Almighty. " He speaks 
despairingly, if sternly. WUl the Almighty help? 
Has God forgotten to be gracious ? Does he care for 
the pigmy sorrows of his people living, moving, 
breathing, so far beneath him. Verily the Arch- 
deacon's faith has grown low in his calamity. 
Struggle with it as he will it ebbs. 

**Well, I shall go and spend the night in prayer," 
says Lena, in anything but a prayerful tone. 

** You could not do better," returns the Archdeacon, 
slowly. 

''Prayer for that woman's death," says Lena, 
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defiantly. "Don't mistake me. I shall pray for that 
only." 

** Lena ! " says the Archdeacon. He speaks quick- 
ly. The old habit is upon him. But now he wavers. 
How can he dare to admonish, to condemn. What is 
his unspoken prayer — his consuming* desire? His 
head bows itself before Lena, his expression is 
stricken. His tender conscience is at work. 

'*Lena, don't do that," says he. ** Hold back 
from that, I implore you. " Don't mock your God, 
I speak to you as one as guilty before him as any 
creature can be " 

''Father!" 

«« Yes — yes, my dear. I too wish the death of this 
one creature. I understand you. I follow you ; my 
desire is yours. In spite of all one's efforts to subdue 
the will — the will conquers. But to pray — to pray 
expressly for the death — of — a human creature '* 

"I am going to pray for Mary's life," interrupts 
Lena, doggedly. **That woman might live for ever 
so far as I am concerned, if her living did not 
interfere with Mary's happiness. But if," she pauses : 
** I don't seem to care for anything just now, but 
Mary," says she. 

** I should be the last to condemn you," says her 
father, in a broken tone, as she leaves the room. 

The tone follows her. It is condemnatory, more to 
himself than to her, and gives her a slight pang at her 
heart — to which, however, she refuses to give in. 

That strong desire to invoke the aid of Heaven on 
Mary's behalf overcomes everything. If it be a sin 
to pray for the death of one to the well-being of an- 
other, why, so let it be ; and let the punishment of it 
recoil upon her own shoulders. She — Lena — ^has had 
a pleasant life so far. If one must suffer, let her 
suffer now, and let Mary's suffering cease. 

Such seemed to be the sense of her prayer as she 
approached her room, but now kneeling on her 
knees, she modifies it somewhat. A little cowardice 
betrays itself in the fresh wording of it. Suffering I 
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Suffering to herself would be little — but how is she to 
suffer save through her husband, her children ! And 
there had been a thought of death ? If they were to 
die — the husband — the children ! Oh, no ! 

Hurriedly she changes the nature of her prayer, 
though still clinging to the first meaning of it. Her 
thoughts now centre themselves upon Mary's enemy, 
the woman who has wrecked her life, rather than on 
Mary. 

** Forgive her, kind Heaven, hut take her away ! " 

The words do not actually pass her lips, but her 
thoughts cry them aloud. Such is indeed the burden 
of her cry as she kneels, voiceless, motionless, her 
head buried in the bedclothes, her lips immovable, 
her whole soul afire. 

Towards morning she rises from her knees. She had 
fallen asleep there beside the bed for half an hour or 
so, and now, a little frightened, a little uncertain, 
springs to her feet and stands listening eagerly for 
sounds. But no sounds reach her. The night is far 
spent, faint gleams of daylight deck the window panes, 
but the house is calmly quiet 

How long had she slept ? A glance at the clock 
upon the chimney-piece reassures her. It is barely 
half-past three. But her father ! 

Conscience-stricken she hurries down the passage, 
pausing at Mary's door to listen — and hears nothing. 
And so down the dark staircase with careful tread to 
the library. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

•• The night of sorrow now is turned to day.'* 

•♦ Now by my soul, and by these hoary hairs 

I*m so overwhelmed with pleasure, that I feel 
A latter spring within my withered limbs 
That snoots me out again/' 

He is not walking up and down now. He has put- 
out the lamp, and drawn the curtains, and has pulled 
a chair over to the window in which he sits watching 
the opening day. He has flung wide the shutters 
and the casement, careless, unconscious of the chill 
that an early September morning is spreading all 
abroad. 

Outside still the darkness may be felt, although 
through it the first glimmerings of the day just bom 
can be seen. In the far east a light has arisen : a 
faint wan perfume springs from the garden beneath. 
Flowers are awakening — a soft sleepy idle twittering 
from the hedgerows that line the eastern end of the 
small orchard, tells one that the birds are awakening 
too. 

The Archdeacon starts eagerly on Lena's entry ; 
his face, seen in the wan light of the growing- day, 
looks old and haggard, but eager. He had evidently 
expected her to tell him something, but seeing her sad 
and slow advance, disappointment once again clouds 
his features. 

*'So late," says he. '*The day is breaking, and as 
yet no news/' 

Lena comes swiftly, noiselessly up to him, moving 
as one does when grief or sickness dwells beneath 
one's roof 

** You have not slept," says she gazing at him in the 
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dull growing light, and noting with dismay the pallor 
of him. 

*'lt grows late, Lena — late," says the Archdeacon 
feverishly. ** Is that the day over there ? " — pointing 
with a trembling finger towards the opening curtains 
of the East 
\ '* Yes — the day," says Lena. 

** So soon ! And not a word ! Did ever day come 
so quickly ? " He sighs and leans back in his chair 
looking upward to the lightening Heavens and as if, 
through them. 

** One glance of Thine creates a day : " 

quotes he softly. There is a tremor in his voice that 
frightens her. 

**As yet the mornings have scarcely begun to 
shorten," says she nervously. *'It is early yet. 
You must have patience." 

*' Patience," says the Archdeacon, turning suddenly 
to her with a burst of excitement. ** Patience for the 
news of the death of a fellow being.? I blamed you 
some time ago, Lena. I counselled you — but what 
have I been doing ever since you left me — longing — 
longing, longing, breaking my heart with longing to 
hear of that woman's death. May God forgive me ! " 

** I don't see why you should take it like that," says 
Lena. ** It is not a correct reading of it. What we 
are all longing, praying for is not that woman's death 
but Mary's life. That is, Mary's happiness. " 

»* Still " 

* * No, " — impatiently — ' ' it is not the same thing. If 
this woman did not stand in Mary's light, why she 
might live out all her days in peace until she reached 
the three score years and ten, and ten more thrown 
m, for all / should care about it. No. It is for 
Mary — for Mary, we desire, and pray." 

* * Would Mary gain by such hopes and prayers ? " 
says the Archdeacon in a musing tone, fraught with 
trouble and anguish, because of the uncertainty and 
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fear within him. **Can one creature leg-itimately 
gain by another creature's loss ? " 

** Where is the loss ? " Lena throws out her hands. 
* * The woman is dying. Must die ! — An hour sooner 
— a day even — is all we crave. — A day/ She'* — 
pausing and glancing affrightedly at her father — * * Mary 
is looking very ilL Mrs. Seatoun thinks " 

The Archdeacon springs to his feet, his tall slight 
form looking supernatural ly lofty in the slowly grow- 
ing daylight that is stealing so imperceptibly into the 
room. 

*'She thinks that " says he. 

''Yes. Yes." 

Her father turns a face of mute misery to her. 

** I had hoped," begins he — and pauses as if forget- • 
ting, or fearing to go on. And then, "I am justly 
punished ! No ! It will not be. She will live ; and 
Mary's little one will come, and " 

He breaks off distractedly and walks to the wrindow. 
Cold and chill is the air, dull the wan growing gleams 
of day. Nothing is to be seen. 

* * It will break her heart, " he says. '' She will die. " 
He looks round on his eldest daughter as though in 
his grief condemning her for some unknown fault 
"She will die, Lena, die." 

**Dear father! We have hope with us y^X, It is 
early — It is only four o'clock. And such a morning ! 
It is going to be a lovely day. Dearest father, do not 
despair yet. Mrs. Seatoun may have been mistaken; 
— When last I saw her, she " 

* * Yes ! — How was she then ? — speak, Lena ! " 

* * Sleeping — so calmly. Like an angel, " says Lena, 
with a little ill-suppressed sob. 

* ' That is better — better, " says the Archdeacon con- 
fusedly. '* But she will wake, Lena, she will 
wake. To what! I could almost" — his face grows 
rigid — ** almost hope she might never wake again." 

* ' Oh, no," cries Lena, bursting into tears. * * Papa" 
— the old fond appellation returning to her now, and 
falling from her lips as she feels his dire distress- 
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"Papa darling, go and lie down. You are tired, worn- 
out — you " 

*' I couldn't, my dear. It would be no use. Even 
if I did lie down I shouldn't sleep ; and to be awake 
— and inactive — I couldn't, Lena. I am better here. " 

*' You think that now — but And you needn't 

undress, papa. Just lie down — and rest yourself — 
and — and perhaps sleep might come." 

*'You are a good girl, Lena/' patting her hand 
with infinite tenderness. *'But you don't understand 
I couldn't sleep. I should be listening — listening — 
always— for the sound of steps. Steps " — he is silent 
a moment and then says with a sigh — ''steps that 
will never come." 

**But I should be awake," urges Lena. **And 
Mrs. Seatoun, and the very first news that came — 
good or bad — I promise you that good or had, you 
shall be the first to hear them. " 

** No, no, no," says the Archdeacon, still patting 
her hand with the greatest tenderness. '*I shall wait 
here for — it will be bad news, Lena ! I have sinned ! 
I shall be punished ! 1 know that I Yet it was not 
for myself I sinned. . . . How long a night ! . . . 
From here one can see the messenger when the day 
is fully come. But the waiting — Hush ! " 

He catches her arm hurriedly and leans forward as 
if listening. He is listening — his whole gaunt frame 
is trembling ; Lena encircles him with her arm. 

*' What was that ? " says he in a sharp whisper. 

** Nothing, dearest. I heard nothing." 

* ' A step ! " says the Archdeacon with conviction. 
His old ears sharpened by love have grown young 
again — younger than Lena's who has indeed heard 
nothing. 

* * You are overstrung, " says she tenderly. 

** No, it was a step. It is silent now. It is on the 
grass perhaps. But it was a step. " He is trembling 
violently. ** Hah ! There it is again ! " 

** I hear it. You are right. I hear it," says Lena, 
beginning to tremble herself. 
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** Whose step ? " asks the Archdeacon. 

"How can one tell," cries Lena faintly. "The 
step of one messenger would be the same as another 
to those who know nothing of them ! " 

"It is Garden's step," says the Archdeacon calmly. 
** Go down and let him in. Go." 

"The door is open," says Lena. **But are you 
sure it is Marcus ? " 

* ' Quite sure ! " — with that new calm still siipporting 
him. "What is he going to tell us, Lena? We must 
be strong to meet it Strong^, my dear I We shall 
require all our strength. Don t deceive yourself with 
hope. No hope for us or Mary." He sinks back as 
if some one had struck him. " Oh, my poor child I 
My child ! Lord ! think of my poor child I " 

It is a last appeal. 

"Wait Wait," says Lena, hardly knowing" what 
she says. " I tell you there is yet hope. Stay here 
until I bring him to you ; I " 

He has come himself, however. The door is 
thrown open vehemently, if noiselessly, and in the 
dull light of a lowered lamp which he must have 
caught up on his way through the house. Garden 
stands revealed. 

Mrs. Seatoun is standing behind him ; she too had 
heard the step and had stolen down from Mary's 
chamber. 

The Archdeacon makes a movement towards Car- 
den. But the agitation, the fear that is consuming 
him proves too much for his frame, exhausted by long 
months of trouble and this last night's sorrowful 
vigil. 

He holds up his hand to Garden as if imploring 
him to speak. Words are beyond him. Garden 
comes quickly forward. 

" She is dead ! " says he. 

The Archdeacon falls into a chair and covers his 
face with his hands. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 

•* Death's a formal thing." 
" Hope witn a goodly prospect feeds the eye." 

"Yes, it is all over," says Garden. **She died two 
hours ago." He is frightfully pale. 

The Archdeacon has raised himself but he says 
nothing. His hands have grown suddenly quite 
steady, and his face still. The reaction from hate- 
ful fear to thankful certainty has nerved him ; yet 
remorse, and sorrow shine in his sad eyes. 

Lena too is silent. For a single instant she and 
her father exchange looks. There is nothing that 
they can say out loud, though each knows the other's 
thoughts, and the strange, sad, remorseful joy that is 
stirring the bosom of one of them. That poor soul ! 
She has gone to her account ! The Archdeacon's 
own soul is heavy within him. As for Lena her eyes 
say plainly with a quick triumph, 

''Now, was I not right to pray ? " 

The silence threatens to grow intolerable. The 
Archdeacon is too conscience-stricken to say any- 
thing, Lena too afraid of her riotous delight. If she 
spoke she might say too much. If the Archdeacon 
spoke he would say too little. He shrinks from 
showing himself a hypocrite. 

The terrible silence is broken unexpectedly by 
Mrs. Seatoun. Without fear of being accused of 
hypocrisy or undue glee she gives way to her honest 
sentiments. 

*' Thank God ! " says she in a loud, firm, unmis- 
takable tone. 

*' Amen ! " says Lena, taking courage and feeling 

nearer to her stepmother at this moment than she 

ever felt in her life. 

Garden scarcely seems to hear them. 

z 
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•'Where is Mary?" asks he, looking from one 
woman to the other. 

'* In bed. Asleep," says Mrs. Seatoun. 

" She heard nothing ? " 

"Nothing." 

" That is well. I have brought a doctor with me. 
I feared delay of any sort, and the man below^ in the 
village ** 

**You brought one. Where is he?" asked Mrs. 
Seatoun. 

"At the inn below. Half an hour will bring him 
at any time. He was kind — most kind — and clever." 
He is speaking in a queer disjointed fashion. 

"Where did you hear of him?" asks Lena curi- 
ously. " Who told you of him in Morley ? " 

" He — was in attendance on Madame D'Esterre," 
says Garden coldly. His tone is low and measured, 
but so devoid of all regret, so replete with an undying 
hatred that it rouses the Archdeacon from the chain 
of anxious thought — thought half prayer — into which 
he had fallen. 

"You saw her dead," says he looking at the 
younger man. 

"Yes. 1 took care there should be no mistake 
this time." 

Garden's mouth betrays a fierce satisfaction. 

"Poor soul I" says the Archdeacon nervously, his 
own soul too full of guilty joy at her demise to enable 
him to lecture successfully another. "Perhaps she 
hardly counted the cost. Hardly knew what would 
be the meaning of her deception." 

"Perhaps not." 

" Did she suffer much ? " asks Lena leaning towards 
him through the dull light, yet half shrinking as she 
speaks. 

"Not at the last, I believe." There is no single 
trace of sympathy in his voice or face. 

"You were at peace with her, I hope," says the 
Archdeacon in a troubled tone. 

"No." 

" Not even — then." 
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"No. I did not see her. She was unconscious 
when T arrived and remained so to the end. Why " 
— impatiently and as if the subject is hideous to 
him — ** waste more time over her, when " 

^^YoM forgave her, Marcus?" asks the Archdeacon 
quickly, coming a step nearer to him — his lean facf* 
is quivering ; his manner eager. 

** When she was dead,'' says Garden icily. 

" Oh ! before that ! " cries Lena. 

"No. I felt no real forgiveness until I knew it 
was out of her power to hurt Mary any more." 

A little silence falls upon the group. Outside in 
the garden the darkness is fading — the dull shades 
of night are flying before the victorious army of the 
coming day. 

"She saw a clergyman } " asks the Archdeacon pres- 
ently. Remorse is still tearing at him. That dead 
woman whom he wished dead, for whose death he 
longed the whole night through, is now troubling 
him, haunting him. To know her at peace. 

" I believe so. I didn't ask, but I fancy there was 
a mention of it. But they seemed to lay more stress on 
the fact that she saw a lawyer. " His tone is cynical 
now. "She was always practical," he says with a 
sneer. 

"She was sensible, then, at one time? " 

"Yes. Before my arrival. I was barely in time to 
— She would have a good deal to arrange with a lawyer. 
She had a good deal of money, and large rentals from 
Russia. They told me that she kept the clergyman 
five minutes. The lawyer two hours. " 

The sneer that has curled his lip since his first 
mention of her broadens. 

"To have so much strength, and then to die," says 
Lena in a low tone that is full of awe. 

* * Her will was strong, " says Garden. ' ' She thought 
to rule life, but death has taught her a lesson. " 

"She had much to leave ?' says Mrs. Seatoun sud- 
denly ; she had been thinking. 

"More than most. She had some people, some 
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Russian relatives, they, no doubt, have inherited." 
He speaks without interest — contemptuously through- 
out, and almost with disgust mingled with indif- 
ference. ** Who is with her.? " he asks suddenly. 

**With — with whom?" asks Lena starting; all 
their thoughts have flown to the dead woman, whilst 
his are with the living only. * * You left — ^surely you 

left " 

** Nonsense," says he roughly. "Who is there but 
Mary I Who is with her ? " 

** No one. She is sleeping," says Mrs. Seatoun. 
''Sleeping." His face changes from cold hatred 
to excessive love. ' ' Sleeping through this. There 
must be a God to thank for some things ! — Sleeping!" 
He pauses as if thinking and then turns suddenly to 
Mrs. Seatoun — **She must be waked," he says. 

** Oh, no ! " cries Lena. ** Let her sleep while she 
can. To wake her now ! To tell her ! The morning, 
\ surely the morning will do. " 

\ ' * Will do for what ? " asks Garden. • 

/ *' To tell her. To " 

! **She shall be told at once! There shall be no 

more delay ! " says he almost violently. ' ' We must 

be married now ! — this moment ! What! Vv^ould you 

* risk anythmg further. Has there not been misery 

enough for her ? " 

"Still to wake her " 



* ' Are you all mad ? * cries Garden. * * If anything 
were to happen before morning do you think she 
would thank you, for your consideration for her now ? 
Her very soul is in her child, and if — if it is bom be- 
fore " His face is terrible as he turns it to the 

Archdeacon. ** I leave it to you," he says, and then 

suddenly. ** No I will leave it to no man. I insist 

that she shall hear to-night of all that has happened. " 

** Oh ! he is right. He is indeed," cries Lena, her 

handsome face gleaming eloquent through the dull 

lights that vie with each other — the lamplight and the 

daylight. ; ' She should be told. " 

' • * You will marry us, " says Garden turning quickly 

( to the Archdeacon. His tone is a command. 

I 
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"Yes," says the Archdeacon. **But now — and 
here " 

**0h ! he is right," says Lena. '* Let us risk noth- 
ing more. Papa, darling, consider. What will a little 
nervousness, a slight breaking of her rest be to her in 
comparison with the greater after joy. He is right. 
Right indeed." 

* * If she can bear it, " says the Archdeacon ' * I " 

** She will be equal to so much," says Mrs. Seatoun, 
who, woman-like, has taken the side of the baby. 

'*Then at once, papa!" cries Lena. ^' At once. 
Mary remarried will be herself again. Oh ! Father I " 
— She covers her face with her hands and bursts 
into tears. * * Mary — Mary happy again, " she breathes 
through her sobs. 

''So be it," says the Archdeacon. "But — there 
are formalities, legal rights, the hour, the place." 

*'Let us risk all that too," says Garden. ** There 
is not a man in England would annul a marriage such 
as this of ours." 

** Perhaps, "says the Archdeacon doubtfully, and in 
a troubled tone. "Well — be it so. But," — anxiously 
—"who is to tell her?" 

"You," says Lena. 

"Impossible," says her father. "I should be the 
last person to select. I should break down, I should 
unnerve her, but " — turning to Garden — ** my wife." 

" If she will," says Garden. He looks suddenly at 
Mrs. Seatoun. **Will you undertake it?" he asks 
eagerly. ** Mary is so fond of you that " 

He pauses. 

Over Mrs. Seatoun's severe face shines a gleam of 
extreme gratification. It is more than that — it is a 
gleam of honest delight and joy. 

** I will go to her," says she shortly. 
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CHAPTER LVIL 

*' And ioy came up with the dav. 
And Kissel Love's lips as he lay ; 
And the watchers ghostly and grey 
Sped from his pillow away. 

•♦ And his eyes as the dawn grew bright. 
And his lips waxed ruddy as light, 
Sorrow may reign for a night 
But day shall bring back delight/' 

Mary is sleeping. Mrs. Seatoun stealing- into the 
room, shading the light with her hand, goes gently 
to the bed. The dim night lamp is still burning, but 
so low that it is difficult to see clearly without some 
stronger light. 

Mary's sleep seems calm, unbroken. A lovely 
sleep such as is promised to "the beloved." She 
looks pale in the subdued gleam of the lamp, but 
beyond expression beautiful. Like a saint she lies, 
with her pretty hands folded as if in prayer, and her 
pure lips lightly closed. The soft hair that had been 
tenderly brushed and plaited by Lena has come a 
little undone and is wandering in soft fluffy rings 
around her white brow. 

Mrs. Seatoun watching her, hesitates to break so 
sweet a slumber. So serene she looks — ^so strength- 
giving is this blessed sleep. There is almost a smile 
on the pretty lips, and the breath is coming and going 
so easily, so happily, that surely one may believe 
her dreams are peaceful. 

She looks with all this, so frail, so worn, that Mrs. 
Seatoun begins to think the task appointed her a 
cruel one. To disturb her ! To bring her back to 
life, with however joyful a message — seems a doubt- 
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ful good. Let her sleep. Sleep on. Forgetting all 
her sorrows and gaining strength and courage for the 
happiness awaiting her. 

But at this moment Mary stirs. Whether it is 
the faint sound of Mrs. Seatoun's entrance, wakens 
her or the strange occult knowledge that the sleeping 
have, of those watching them — who can tell — at all 
events she moves languidly, and after a moment 
opens her eyes. 

**You!" says she smiling at Mrs. Seatoun in a 
little drowsy fashion. She has become so accustomed 
of late to find Mrs. Seatoun near her at all hours, that 
no surprise shows itself in her smile. 

* * You are awake, Mary ? " asks Mrs. Seatoun gently. 

' * Yes. And you ? " she has grown more awake now, 
and propping herself on her arm looks with dismay 
towards the window, through the curtains of which 
the dawn is slowly creeping. **Why are you not in 
bed, dear ? And dressed ! Why, you have not been 
to bed at all — and — it is morning ! " 

"Yes — yes" — nervously — '*it will soon be day." 

** But why have you not gone to bed ? " asks Mary 
sitting up more fully and regarding her with widen- 
ing eyes. " H^ anything happened " 

**No, my dear. No. There, lie down, Mary. 
You must not exert yourself. I — I expect I fell 
asleep in the chair over there ! '* 

For the first and last time in her life this excellent 
woman departed most undeniably from the truth. 
However, I do not think it will be laid to her charge. 

Her manner, in spite of herself, betrays some 
agitation, and Mary notes it. 

''There is something," says she. 

"Nothing, my dear, that need make you unhappy, 
nothing re^ly." 

** Marcus I " says Mary in a low tone, but terrible. 

'* He is well. He is downstairs. He *' 

' * Downstairs. Now ? " 

" Yes. Youf husband is downstairs and wants to 
see you." 

On her way upstairs to Mary's room she had 
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thought out the beginning of her mission^ and had 
decided to speak of Marcus immediately, and as ' * her 
husband,** She had feared, then, having to wake her, 
and the consequences of such a sudden awakening- from 
a sound slumber. To speak of Marcus^t once would, 
she believed, allay all fears on Mary's part, of further 
evil to come ; but she had grown a little unnerved w^hen 
Mary opened her eyes and looked up at her, and now 
feels regretfully that she has betrayed herself. 

** To see me — at this hour?" There is no longer 
fear in Mary's eyes, but an intense surprise. 

**Yes. You will see him, dear?" 

** Of course. But — ^what is it ? " asks she suddenly. 

** Good news, Mary. — Believe me. It is g-ood news 
only. There, trust me — I will tell you all about it, 
whilst I dress you. Do you think you could manage 
to rise and let me put on your dressing-gown ? Are 
you strong enough ? *' 

**1 am quite strong. But, — Oh! Mother — he is 
well ? " 

** He is indeed, my dearest Be sure of that. And 
— it is the best news of all, Mary. Do you think he 
would let me wake you if it were bad news. There 
— be careful now. There is plenty of time. Put your 
arm into this, while I hold it " 

** Not that gown," says Mary quickly. '* I should 
like to wear the one that came last week — the white 



one 



* * But this one is warmer, dearest, and these early 
September mornings " 

** But this is so old, and — the other is so pretty." 
says Mary blushing softly, and glancing imploringly 
at her. 

It is such an eloquent glance, and so natural, and 
so shy withal, that Mrs. Seatoun goes down before it 
and without another word flings aside the older gown, 
and takes the new one from the wardrobe. The 
grim woman almost smiles to herself as she does so, 
but sadly too. There seems to her a touch of 
pathetic sweetness in the thought, that Mary's first 
desire, in spite of all her troubles and despairs, is to 
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look her best in the eyes of her beloved. Surely a 
woman is always young so long as Love stays with 
her ! Trouble has not killed in this sad woman the 
longing to look lovely, when Love is here to see. 

And lovely she looks when robed ; all through her 
dressing she has been asking little questions, but 
knowing nothing of the railway accident, or the real 
name of her guest of the past afternoon. Although 
troubled in spirit, no actual terror has seized her 
because of this sudden rising in the dawning light. 
Still, she is troubled. 

*'Tell me now, "says she, turning to Mrs. Seatoun. 
Her charming face, though worn with grief, looks out 
from the white fur round her throat with a beauty 
indescribable — ^so spiritual — so pure, the soft white 
cashmeres hang round her, make her tall form taller, 
and the delicate blending of the furs and cashmere 
catch a pale silvery gleam from the lowered lamps. 

It is a pretty gown, prettily worn. Mary was always 
dainty. 

''Well, as I have told you, it is good news, dear." 

*' Good news ! And for me ? " 

**Why, yes. Put on these little slippers, Mary. 
They are warm, and the mornings are cold now that 
autumn has set in." 

*' Not those — the others," says Mary. ** But tell me, 
tell me. Father is well, I know, and besides, you say 
it is good news. But, what ? " 

'* Yes, very good," says Mrs. Seatoun, who has been 
working into her mind the thought of the goodness of 
it. *' And " 

''Why doesn't Marcus come and tell me himself?" 
says Mary, rising suddenly, and making a movement 
as if to repel Mrs. Seatoun. "It isn't true what you are 
saying. Where is Marcus ? Oh ! if anything has hap- 
pened to him. Where is he ? Oh ! if he is dead — if " 

* ' He is not dead, " says Mrs. Seatoun hurriedly. The 
moment has come to declare the truth. It can be no 
longer delayed. Mary has evidently lost all faith in 
the '* goodness " of the news. She now only dreads the 
•* bad. " * ' Marcus is here — but " — Mrs. Seatoun s voice 
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tembles — *' Madame D'Esterre — she — Mary ! she 15 
dead ! " Mary says nothing, not a sound escapes her. 
Mrs. Seatoun places an arm round her, and Mary, 
half unconsciously leans against it. Her eyes are wide 
open. Hurried breaths come from between her lips. 

^^ Marcus" says she at last, in a panting^ tone. 

** He is downstairs with your father. Mary ! don't 
give way, now. Remember, dearest, all depends on 
you now." 

* * On me ? " says she, raising herself and turning to 
Mrs. Seatoun, whilst still clinging to her. 

"Yes, on you! Marcus is below, and — he wishes 
to marry you now. Now, this moment. Do you under- 
stand, Mary.^" 

**0h, yes — yes — yes, I understand, "cries Mary, her 
whole face changing from an agonised strugg-le to 
grasp the wonderful truth, to a sudden splendid real- 
isation of it. 

* * You will be strong enough ? You are not afraid ? 
You are sure it will not be too much for you ? " 

But Mary hears none of her questions. Her face is 
wrapt. It is lifted heavenwards. One thought alone 
engrosses her. 

** We shall be married,** She breathes the words in a 
low ecstatic tone. There is rapture in it ! ' * Married 
before Oh ! kind and merciful God ! " She trem- 
bles ; she slips away from Mrs. Seatoun's protecting 
arm, and sinks upon her knees. She covers her face 
with her hands: she is praying ! 

It is a sacred moment ! Mrs. Seatoun, standing by, 
praises God also; what has He not done for this poor 
woman ! 

Presently as Mary lifts her head, she touches her, 
and helping her to rise, leads her to an arm-chair, and 
presses her gently into it 

** Wait," she say«. 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 

"Till a* the seas gang dry-my dear, 
And the rocks melt wi* tne sun 
I will luve thee still, my dear, 
While the sands o' life shall run.'* 

Mrs. Seatoun makes her way downstairs tb wliere the 
anxious group in the little library are assembled. The 
lamp is still lighting, although the daylight is now 
strong enough to penetrate the gloom of the corners. A 
pale light still, grey, ethereal, but sure. From the 
window one can see through the mists of early mom 
that the sky is clear, and 

** The stars burnt out in the pale blue air 
And the thin white moon, '* 

though still en evidence, withering indeed. 

"Well? '* says the Archdeacon. 

' ' 1 have told her. I have prepared her. I have told 
her everything," says Mrs. Seatoun with subdued 
excitement. 

' ' And ? " says Garden. He takes a step towards her. 

** She is well, and happy. Oh! so happy! " 

'* She bore it well then ? " says Lena. 

"Like an angel. So calm, so quiet. But her /ace I 
She said scarcely a word. Just a murmur or two — a 
bare murmur, but I understood her. And she clung to 
me; and — it was all so unselfish a joy." 

"Yes. Go on," says Garden. 

"It was all for her child. All joy at the thought 
it would be bom without stain, without shame. She 
is a saint," says Mrs. Seatoun. 
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** Is she well ? Strong? " asks Garden anxiously. 

** I think so. She bore it wonderfully. At the last 
she fell upon her knees to thank God, but she was 
calm, quite calm when 1 raised her. And her face I 
shall never forget it. It was glorified. Such an ex- 
pression ! ^'^x poor face I All these months so lovely 
and so sad! To see the grief lifted .... was . . . " 

Here Mrs. Seatoun for the first time in all their 
experience of her, turns aside and bursts into tears. 

** Come to her. Come,'' she says violently — as if 
ashamed of herself and her unwonted emotion. 

'* You explained to her. You told her — of the mar- 
riage ? " asks the Archdeacon tenderly. 

** I told her everything. She is waiting for Marcus." 

** She — spoke of me ? " asks Garden as if unsure. 

'* Oh, yes. The moment she knew that hope mig^ht 
still be hers, she called for you. All her gratitude was 
for the child — all her love for you." 

The Archdeacon is the first to enter the room, Lena 
next. But Mary has no eyes for them; she is looking 
beyond them to the doorway to where Garden stands, 
half overcome by emotion. 

She holds out her arms to him, with a little soft in- 
articulate cry, and he runs to her , and kneeling beside 
her lounge places his arms round her. 

He is trembling. He has hidden his face against her 
breast . But she is not trembling. She looks strong — 
exalted as it were. A most heavenly smile has lit 
her face — her eyes are gleaming — a delicate colour 
has stolen into her wan cheeks. 

She presses his head against her bosom with a touch, 
consoling, fond ; more like the touch of a mother than 
a wife, and pats it softly — smoothing the short crisp 
hair tenderly, and holding him to her with strength, 
faint indeed, but sweet as a caress. 

Once indeed she looks at Lena, and smiles at her, 
but after that fleeting glance , seems once again to 
forget everything, save her recovered love — this one 
love of her life. 
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Her father, bending over her, says a word or two 
with regard to the ceremony about to be performed. 
He whispers these words, being afraid to trust his 
voice, and she whispers back to him, with a loving 
look, but always with her arm round Garden. • 

And now they range themselves ; Lena standing 
here, and Mrs. Seatoun there ; and Harley, the old 
servant who has been hastily summoned, looking in 
from the background. 

Garden has risen and so has Mary. The Arch- 
deacon has opened the book. There is a little pause. 
— a silence so complete that each can hear the other's 
breathing. 

And through it suddenly, a clear rich throb of 
music breaks ; glad, clear, triumphant it rings, filling 
the room with melody. 

** It was the lark, the herald of the morn.'* 

Sweetly his song reaches them, as though Heaven 
had sent down one of its own choristers to make 
beautiful this marriage day. 

It ceases suddenly as it came, and the Archdeacon 
begins to read the service. 

He can barely command his voice, but he gets 
through the words, nevertheless. Mrs. Seatoun, to 
whom tears, as we know, are a rarity, is sobbing 
silently, whilst Lena who, as a rule, can cry on all and 
every occasion, is dry-eyed, if terribly nervous. Har- 
ley is weeping openly. Garden is white as death. 

Mary alone is calm. Pale, exhausted — worn out in 
mind and body — she still endures. Her soul seems 
filled with light. It is stronger than her body, and up- 
holds her. With her hand clasped in Garden's, who 
is paler than herself and whose eyes never leave her, 
she follows each word of the beautiful service, as if 
drinking it in. 

When it comes to the time to put on the ring, she 
draws off the old one — the one that had made her a 
happy wife a year ago, and gives it to Garden. 

He shudders, and makes a movement as if to reject 
it, but Mary, with a little eager gesture, presses it upon 
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him. It is plain she does not dread it It is dear to 
her. It was his gift. It made her his. It is sacred in her 
eyes. Nothings not all the after misery and despair, 
has sufficed to destroy the charm of it. 

Garden's hand trembles as for the second time he 
places it on her finger — a finger now so slender that 
she has to hold up her hand to keep it in its place. 

Seeing this, Lena, who is distinctly superstitious, 
draws off a ring from the little finger of her own hand, 
and gives it to her, to place over the other. 

And now the service is at an end. The Archdeacon, 
who had made it as short as possible, closes his book. 

"God bless you, Mary," says he, going to her and 
kissing her. **You, and your husband." He grasps 
Garden's hand. 

**0h, Mary fl?ar//>/^," says Lena tearfully. 

" It is all quite true, Lena ? " says Mary. * ' Quite, quite 
true? I" — with dangerous brightness — "am awake. 
It is not a dream ? " 

Mrs. Seatoun, who has been watching her narrow^ly, 
draws Lena away. 

" She should rest. She is overdone. Leave her with 
her husband," says she with authority ; and presently 
she gets them all out of the room. 

. . • • • • 

When they are left alone, when the last echo of the 
dying footsteps gets beyond their ears, the two sad 
lovers turn and look upon each other. Their grief 
seems as near them as their new-found joy, and threat- 
ens to overwhelm them; and with it grows a shyness 
strange if sweet It is soon killed, however. A word 
slays it. 

* * You are glad ? " says Mary, in a little thrilling ner- 
vous fashion, holding out her hand to him. 

It brings him to his knees at once. 

'' Oh, Mary ! Darling ! Beloved! Mary, am I for- 
given now ? " 

" Forgiven ! What a word ! And in such an hour as 
this. Oh ! Marcus ! is it true? Is it all over? Are you 
mine again — am I yours? Sweet — sz«;tf^/ heart, can we 
believe it ? " 



1 1 
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He makes her no answer — in words. 

*' Oh ! God has been so good ! " says she. *' There 
were times when I rebelled. I was always rebelling, 
I think. But he has been good to us — he has not vis- 
ited my rebellion on me. Marcus ! we should not for- 
get all this. The poor — the unhappy — we must do 
something for them. " 

** You shall do as you will. We shall see to it, to- 
gether. Together — Mary ! What a word that is ! " 

**The best word in all the world," says she. She 
smiles at him, but it strikes him that her smile is 
faint, and fleeting; she makes a sudden movement, too, 
and rises to her feet. A little spasm contracts her 
face. 

*' You are tired, darling," says he quickly. 

" Yes, yes ! " her breath is coming hurriedly. *'Go 
— ^leaveme. Send Mrs. Seatoun — Lena — tome." 



/ 



It is four hours later. The rays of a full-grown sun 
are now flooding the 'room, rendering all things 
bright. And a little just-begun-to-grow daughter lies 
in the arms of the happiest mother in the world ! 






i^. / 
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CHAPTER LIX 

" Out of the dark, sweet sleep 
Where no dreams laugh or weep. 
Borne through bright gates of birth 
Into the dim sweet light 
Where day still dreams of night, 
While heaven takes form on earth. 

White rose of spirit and flesh, red lily of love. 
What note of song have we 
Fit for the birds and thee, 

Fair nestling couched beneath the mother-dove ? 
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"See now I Isn't she pretty?" says Mary, bending 
over the little morsel of humanity upon her knees, that 
is now about three weeks old. 

* ' She's lovely, lovely \ " cries Arabella enthusias- 
tically, who is sitting on the floor beside the mother 
and child, with her eyes riveted on the child. * 'And 
what beautiful little hands. She has nails, Mary, real 
nails ! What a Uttle ducky. Can't I have her for a 
bit .? " 

** Well — you must be careful," says Mary. " And 
sit here, and put this cushion under your feet so as 
to make your lap comfortable for her ; and don't jerk 
her, Bella darling, because she hates being jerked. 
You never saw so clever a child. " 

*'Yes — isn't she clever," says Arabella, who has. 
only been recalled from the rectory yesterday and 
has not half got through her wild and unlimited admi- 
ration of her new niece. 

'* She's the image of you," says she after a pro- .^ 
found study of the featureless face before her. 

* ' Oh, no ! Bella, " — reproachfully. '* The image of 
Marcus." 

* * Is it ? " — thoughtfully. ' * Well — after a second pro- 
longed study — *' perhaps you are right. Indeed — " 
earnestly — '*I do think I can see a touch of Marcus 
\bout the chin: so determined, you know." 
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"And the hair," suggests Mary delighted 
"Thehair- 
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** Well, she has hair," says Mary, rather offended. 
^^ Lots of it Just look under the back of the head 
and you'll find some. Nurse says she has a great 
deal more hair than some people have." 

It might have suggested itself to Arabella that 
Nurse was alluding to the hopelessly bald old gentle- 
men one meets now and again, but Arabella is too 
far gone in **baby worship" to give place to any such 
abominable thought 

"Of course she has. I know she has," cries she 
warmly. "But don't move her now, she's sleeping 
so soundly. I can see the hair on the back of her 
head when she is in her bath to-night. Oh ! Mary, I 
think it is so good of you to let me be one of her 
godmothers. " 

"Were you not good to me ? " says Mary. 

"But not so good. I do hope, Mary, I shall not be 
frightened to-morrow." 

"Don't drop her, whatever you do," says Mary 
laughing. "But Mr. Davenant will look after her. 
He holds babies very nicely at the font, they tell 
me : and even if you feel your courage dying away, 
Isabella Archdale will be there to fall back upon. " 

" I'm glad she is to be the other godmother," says 
Arabella. " From all you have told me of her,, she 
seems really kind. And Arthur as godfather! It 
will make him remember the time when he so nearly 
entered the Church. " 

" I am glad he did not enter it," says Mary. " He 
will be a good man always — but his heart was not in 
that And now that he has passed so splendidly for 
the Indian Civil " 

" Yes. That should make one feel contented. Do 
you know who was the first person he told of his 
success after father ? " 

" I don't know, but I guess, — Hilda Stewart ? " 

" Good guess indeed ! Yes, Hilda." 

**I always liked her," says Mary thoughtfully. 

A 
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**So did Arthur, evidently," with a little laugh. 
And then all at once, ** Look Mary ; Look \ I declare 
she is smiling." 

** Isn't she an angel," says Mary lifting her baby 
from Arabella's lap to her own. * * There — go out for 
a run, Bella darling. I want you to look your best 
to-morrow at baby's christening. " 

* ' Well— I shan't be long, " says Bella. * ' I'll just take 
a run up the hill and down again, like the King of 
France, and be with my little god-daughter once 
more before she has time to miss me." 

...... a 

The day is fine and clear, though its name is 
October the twelfth ; the sun shines pleasantly. No 
doubt the flowers in the garden have suffered at the 
hands of Autumn, and are now lying low, broken 
by sudden winds, from stems and stalks, but still the 
trees bear a decent percentage of leaves, and show 
green against the blue-grey of the sky. Summer 
indeed is dead, one can see that with an aching eye ; 

** The thousand blossoms wax and wane 
On wold, and heath, and fragrant bough,** 

as sings a most sweet poet, but yet, warm lingering 
tints and touches rouse the air, and make one feel it 
is a joy to live. 

Up to the old tarn Arabella wends her way with 
light footsteps and a lighter heart. Every now and 
again snatches of song burst from her lips, the music 
ringing through the ambient air. It is clear that she 
is singing unconsciously — that she hardly knows 
herself she is emitting sweet sounds that charms 
her sole companions — the birds — because sometimes, 
suddenly, in the very middle of a verse she breaks off, 
her voice dying away, to be uplifted again, as sud- 
denly, in a joyous carol. 

Her whole young mind is with Mary, and Mary s 
happiness, — that is, with Mary's child. Dear little 
lovely baby ! To come so kindly, and in such good, 
good time, to save its mother's heart from breaking ! 
Darling Mary ! After all her grief, and trouble, and 
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despair — after all her angelic patience she has got her 
reward at last. No further blight can fall on her. 
She has had full measure of unjoy: happiness now 
will be her sole portion! For is not God just and 
good ! 

Oh ! how sweet, how glad, how delicious, is the 
whole wide world ! 

*' At last you have come," says a voice, close to * 
her. A reproachful voice. The birds, it seems, arp 
not her sole companions. 

**Lord Rilminster !" says Arabella stopping short 
and colouring painfully. For the first time in her 
life, perhaps, she is for the moment thoroughly taken 
aback. She had not thought of him as ever being 
likely to be here again, or anywhere in her life, after 
their last interview — though it cannot be denied that 
she had sometimes thought of him in other ways, and 
as being with other people. 

The smile dies from her lips, the joyousness from 
her eyes. Her song dies too. She looks startled, 
uncertain, wondering. Not at all like the old in- 
dependent Arabella. This phase, however, does not 
last long. 

''I have been watching here for you for three 
days," says Rilminster with a sense of wrong full 
upon him. * ' I must say I am most unlucky. When 
first I came, your sister, I feared, would not care to 
receive me, and now — well now, it appears — she can't 
receive me." 

** She — baby — baby is only three weeks old," stam- 
mers Arabella. ' * I — I am very sorry. " 

"I can see that," says Rilminster, who for once in 
his life has held on to his eyeglass at a critical 
moment. "I'm sorry too — that I came." 

Arabella throws up her head. She is all there in a 
second. This direct insult has restored her to her 
old, her usual self. Scenting the battle from anear 
she dons her armour instanter, and prepares for 
cavalry ! 

'*That is not a pretty thing to say," murmurs she, 
cvci so sweetly. 
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**I daresay not I don't suppose I ever made a 
pretty speech in my life, and even if I could coin one 
you would not accept it." 

* * I have had to accept the ««pretty one nevertheless. " 

** 1 was blunt 1 suppose. But — it was true." 

** You add to it," says she, drawing back a little 
and smiling disdainfully, as only a very young girl 
can, when touched, but it is difficult to touch them. 
** 1 am sorry \h^Xyou are sorry — but — if you felt like 
that, why did you come ? 

**I came to see you. 

**Then why be sorry. You have attained your 
object. You have seen me." Her tone is abominable. 
It drives Rilminster to harsh words. 

** I have seen you indeed," says he. '* And how? 
Laughing, singing, as happy as the days are long, 
and yet — it is months since we parted. All my heart 
during all that time has been given to you ; all your 
heart ( if you have one ) has been evidently given to 
some one else." 

She makes an angry movement. 

** At all events not to me.'' 

*' I should hope not," says she. 

''And when we do meet it seems to me — you let 
me see, indeed, that I have killed all joy within you." 

** How have I shown you that? How?" She is 
reproaching him now, and her eyes are flashing — '* if 
I had shown you that, I should applaud myself, for 
you deserve it ; but as it is, I am ignorant of the crime 
you lay to my charge." 

She feels rather proud of this speech — ^borrowed 
from a police case she saw in the paper yesterday. 

*'You let me see it in a thousand ways. You 
were singing as you came up, but when I spoke to 
you — there " — sadly — ** was no more singing." 

*' Well, that is one way, certainly," says she. '* But 
one out of a thousand ! 1 must be a sinner above all 
the Galileans to have so many crimes adjudged to 
me ; but," she pauses and then with sudden audacity 
— ** tell me another one," says she. 
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"They are not conundrums!" says Rilminster 
angrily. 

* * No. They are accusations. And why should I 
not cease singing when I saw you ? " 

This is a riiere appeal, but it sounds like a verdict 
to Rilminster. 

**Why, indeed," says he. ** After all, who am I 
that I should hope for a better judgment. I am the 
dullest creature alive, I do believe, and — a girl — a 
talented girl like you " 

He is interrupted. 



CHAPTER LX. 

** The sun's a bridegroom, earth a bnde 
Sing heigh.ho ! 
They court from morn till eventide ; 
The earth shall pass, but love abide. 
Sing heigh-ho, and heigh-ho ! 
Young maids must marry." 

**A what P" cries Arabella, leaning forward, as if 
disbelieving her senses. 

** I was going to say that a talented girl like you" 
— disconsolately — *' would not dream of linking her 
fate with " 

He is interrupted again. 

** A talented girl ! You say you were going to say 
it. Oh ! '* she pauses and holds out her hands to him, 
**do say it — in earnest I mean — if you can !'* 

' ' Certainly I can — why " 

There is a third interruption. 

**0h! when they hear /Aa/," says she. **Why," 
opening wide her large lovely eyes, that have some- 
thing of Lena and something of Mary but more 

of herself in them. * * Why " She hesitates — she 

falters — she grows sad^ **No — they wouldn't be- 
lieve /ha/,'* she says. 

** Why shouldn't they believe it," asks Rilminster, 
arguing from his own estimate of her. 
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**Thcy know me so well," says she sig-hing-, and 
evidently arguing from her knowledge of /A^/r estimate 
of her. 

*'They dont know you," says he hotly. " If they 
can regard you as less than Well," — sud- 
denly — ** all this is beside the mark. What concerns 
me is — that any hope 1 still entertained with regard 
to you, is at an end." 

* ' Your— hope ? " 

*'Yes, yes," says he. He has dropped his g-lass 
at last and is now fumbling for it again. '* You 
know what my hope has been all these months. I 
waited here for three days, expecting, longing for your 
coming every hour, and when you did come, how 
was it ? I watched you as you came up that way," 
pointing to the tiny pass. **You were laug-hing, 
singing, happy, but when I spoke to you what a 
change ! My very first word created a revolution in 
your whole system, that " 

** You may be very clever," says Arabella indig- 
nantly. ** But I beg you to understand that you 
know nothing whatever about my system. It was 
not revolutionised, so far as I know about it, and I 
presume I am the living authority. Really and truly," 
— coming down from her high pedestal of condem- 
nation, to the more ordinary one of open abuse — *' I 
think you are the silliest person I ever met in my 
life." 

**But when I saw for myself — when I still see '-* 

'* How can you see anything with your glasses 
under your arm," says the youngest Miss Seatoun 
with disdain. " No — it isn't your left arm its your 
right. There I " — impatiently, having rescued the 
glasses and thrust them in a most unfriendly fashion 
into his hand — ''do cling on to ihem now, because if 
you don't I can't see who is to help you to find them 
next time." 

** I don't either," says he mournfully. ''If it isn't 
you. You arc the only girl I ever met, Arabella, that 
I could love. The only girl I'm not afraid of. Girls 
as a rule are terrible. But you " 
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"Oh ! as for me ! " says she, "I have found your 
gflasses for you." 

**More than that," says he earnestly, ''you have 
found my heart." 

There is a long silence. 

*' I wish you would think about it again ! " says he 
at last, awkwardly, shyly. 

* ' I have thought of it, " says she, quite as awkwardly, 
and shyly. 

** Since I went?" — eagerly. He has caught her 
hand. He is not half so shy now. 

" Yes." She relinquishes her hand to him. But 
she is even more shy now. 

''Then perhaps — perhaps, Arabella, you will marry 
me after all ? " 

Unfortunately, or fortunately at this moment he 
drops his glasses again and begins a wild and futile 
search for them. 

" Oh ! here they are," says Arabella, restoring 

them to him with a little nervous laugh, ' * and if ' 

she pauses. 

" Well, yes? " asks he eagerly. " Well— if *" 

" If — if ever I do marry you, remember, it will be 
because I know you could never find your glasses 
without me." 

" There is something far more than that I could 
not find without you," says he. 

*' And that ? " 

** Happiness," says he, pressing his lips to her 
hand. 

" In spite of all those girls ? " 

" What girls ? " 

" Well, you said I was the only girl you were not 
afraid of. There must have been others at that rate. " 

* ' There were not, at least in your sense. But I put 
it wrongly. I should have said you were the only 
girl I was ever afraid of ! That would have been 
nearer the truth — the exact truth. " 

" Afraid of me ! Why should you be afraid o^ me ? 
What was there to be afraid of ? " 
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** That I should lose you," says he. 
There is a long pause, and then, — 
** I must go home," says Arabella. 

* * Yes. Let us go home and tell them, " says he 
boldly — whilst still anxiously trying to read her face. 

At this, after a slight struggle with her severer self 
she bursts out laughing, and he knows his cause is 
won. 

** I hope you will tell them the truth at all events," 
says she teasing] y — yet with a soft little look in her 
eyes. * ' That I am marrying you only — because " 

*' I should be the most miserable man alive with- 
out you." 

** Oh, no. Only the blindest," says she. *' Now. 
remember! You must make those glasses of yours 
a strong point. I'm not going to be told that I have 
consented to marry you just for ordinary reasons." 

" I'll make it as strong as I can," says Rilminster. 
** But" — entreatingly — ** between ourselves, Arabella 
— there is an ordinary reason, isn't there ? " 

** I — suppose so," says she. 

' ' Then if there is — you might " 

He doesn't wait for permission, however, like a wise . 
man. 

* * I really do think " — begins Arabella indignantly. 
She pauses, and then, triumphantly — ** There I you 
have dropped them again : and " — maliciously — " you ^ 5 
may find them for yourself this time." 

** I have them," declares he briskly. *' Which just 
shows " 

** That you don't require me," returns she as 
briskly. 

** Nonsense ! It only shows that your argument 
falls through. You will marry me now not for pity, 
but for that thinj^ that is so near akin to it." 

*' It would have been better the other way," says 
she. *' I could have been of some use to you then. 
Now I shan't take any trouble about you. And if 
you can't find your glasses, you can't see to read ; 
and that will make you wretched " 
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" I shan't be wretched when I have got you ! " 

" What am I beside your parchments and your 
pamphlets ? You know that * Books control thy very 
life/" 

** No. You shall control it," says he. 

**Well, rU begin," "Says she saucily. "Come 
down to The Cottage with me. You can't see Mary, 

I'm afraid — though, perhaps But you shall see 

the baby, and I can tell you that sight would reward 
you for a longer walk." 



CHAPTER LXI. 



** O wonderful, wonderful, and most wonderful wonderful ! and 
Yet again wonderful and after that out of all whooping.** 

** The retort courteous ! " 

"Oh, no. I shall not let her accept it," says Mary 
closing her arms round her child. 

** Really, Mary — after all — perhaps that is a little 
quixotic. If the child- 
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* * What was the child to her ? " asks Mary some- 
what defiantly. 

" Nothing, of course. But it has occurred to me — it 
must have occurred to many people — that she meant 
to make reparation of some sort, for all the trouble 
she had inflicted." 

*' Well, I won't have the little one mixed up with 
it," says Mary, almost fiercely. Her arms tighten 
still more closely about * * the little one " as she 
speaks. 

** It is as you wish, of course," says Lena, with a 
quick glance at Carden who is leaning against the 
window, with his eyes fixed on the garden outside. 
His attitude of supreme indifference annoys Lena. 
Why can't he say a word to gain his little daughter a 
.magnificent fortune? **It seems a pity," she says. 
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She turns to Mrs. Seatoun who is sitting* near the fire. 
** Doesn't it?" she asks impulsively. 

** Yes, "says Mrs. Seatoun promptly, in the old stem 
fashion that somehow of late they have all forgotten 
to regard as stem. 

Mary starts, and looks at her step-mother with sur- 
prised eyes. 

* * Do you mean to sav_yo« would advise me to take 
that woman's money ? ' says she quickly. 

** I think the gift was well-meant," says Mrs. Sea- 
toun. ** She had seen you. Your own account of 
that strange meeting between you and her in the 
garden out there, points but in one direction. She 
felt an honest regret for the trouble she had brought 
upon you. She left you — to find her death I With 
her remembrance of you, and that new-found remorse 
still full upon her, she was told that life was over for 
her, and her first thought was to make reparation of 
some sort. She sent for a lawyer, and left all she pos- 
sessed to your child. I think, Mary, one should 
acknowledge the nobility of such an act as that. " 

** I do acknowledge it," says Mary. ** \ /eel it. 
But — her money must go to her own people not to 
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** I don't blame you of course, "says Lena in a tone 
full of condemnation. ** But the idea of letting such 
a splendid fortune go away from your own child 
seems to me — terrible. " 

*' Ah ! you can afford to say so — it does not touch 
you," says Mary in a voice that is growing a little 
distressed. *' If it was your own case " 

** Good Heavens ! How I wish it was," cries Mrs. 
Egerton devoutly. **IfI could suddenly find that 
somebody — anybody — had left my little daughter such 
a legacy as that, I don't believe I should be able to 
contain myself with joy." 

* * But, " says Mary, dropping her voice so that Garden 
shall not hear — ** but if — if it had been James's other 
wife " 

** I should think that it was very good business for 
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James's other wife to leave what she had to James's 
er — otiierest wife," says Lena with vigour. 

** I cannot feel like that," says Mary sadly. '* I 
don't believe you would either, if our situations could 
be reversed/' 

*' Oh ! that they could be," cries Lena fervently. 
** What joy it would give me to spend the other 
woman's money. Not that I should take the whole 
affair as calmly as you do ; I know I should make 
James's life a burden to him for a very considerable 
time : still you won't refuse the money, Mary, will 
you ? " 

** I shall indeed," says Mary. '* Marcus thinks 
about it as I do." 

*' I don't believe it; Marcus has a few grains of 
common sense if you haven't." 

Mary makes a movement towards her husband. 

** Marcus," — softly. 

** Yes," says he turning to her with the usual glad 
light in his eyes that always springs to them when 
he sees her. 

** You think I am right in refusing Madame 
D'Esterre's bequest to Baby ? " 

** I think you are right whatever you do," returns 
he smiling. 

*' That is not an answer," says she a little slowly. 
'* You mean " she has grown suddenly very pale. 

** What I think," says he very gently, going to her 
and leaning over her chair : ** That the gift is not to 
you, or to me — but — to her. " He bends over his wife's 
shoulder to touch softly the child's sleeping face. 

"You you "whispers Mary. Her eyes fill 

with tears, it seems impossible to her to go on. Evi- 
dently the moment is bitter to her. 

* * Refuse it, " says Garden tenderly — eagerly. Those 
tears have vanquished him ; what is wealth for the 
child in comparison with a second's grief for the child's 
mother. *' We don't want it. We can make it up to 
the little one." 

' * You cannot, " says Mrs. Seatoun rising in her most 
magisterial manner. "Never! Whatever you give 
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that child, you will have to remember that still she 
could have had so much more. You should think, 
Mary, before you take so important a step as to refuse 
a fortune for your child. Ask yourself, are you j'tisi- 
ified in so doing. When that child " — pointing to the 
baby — ** is grown up and is told by some kind friend 
that you deliberately deprived her of a fortune that 
would have made her one of the richest heiresses in 
England, how do you think shie will take it ? How 
will you explain it to her ? You will have to say 
that for private angers of your own, you " 

'* Oh, no ! " interrupts Mary quickly. 

* * That is going too far, " says Garden, pressings Mary's 
head against his heart as he leans over her. 

** I wish James was here," says Lena nervously. 
" He said he would be here by the early train, with 
little Mary, and now — ^James could have helped us I 
think." 

'* If I go too far now," says Mrs. Seatoun in her 
severe uncompromising way, ** it is to save Mary 
pain hereafter. You know that, Mary ? " 

" Yes, yes, indeed." Mary holds out a loving hand 
to her. 

** Then consider. You, in the future will be respon- 
sible to the child in this matter. And it is not as if 
she was to be for certain an only child ! — and a boy 
would take the property. Just now that little crea- 
ture represents a great deal of money — but when her 
brother comes. There is much to be considered." 

** I suppose so," says Mary dejectedly. For the 
first time Marcus in a measure has failed her. 

'' If," says she faintly — " If I was sure that this 
money would not bring ill-luck to her," — pressing her 
lips to the child's brow — ** I — I might " 

Garden laughs. 

** If that is all," says he, ** what a superstitious 
giri you are ! I don't think you need be afraid of it 
on that account. It is very respectable money that 
she inherited from her father and her brother and in- 
numerable uncles and cousins and aunts." He speaks 
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gaily. He is glad at the thought that his little daugh- 
ter should be made an heiress. At first — yesterday 
— he had shrunk from the thought of benefits received 
from such a quarter, but later on, it had seemed to 
him as to Mrs. Seatoun that it would be selfish to 
deprive the unconscious child of any good thing that 
should fall in her way. 

'* Well, — well ! " says Mary in a low tone. She 
is evidently yielding, though with a heavy heart. 
Her eyes are full. She lifts the baby very gently and 
holds her against her heart. " I would not wrong 
you, my sweetest ! " whispers she, into the baby's 
ear. Only the baby hears her, and that good child 
keeps her mother's counsel. 

** Mary ! don't do it unless you want to," says her 
husband, who alone has seen those sad, full eyes. 

*' The child will do well enough If it vexes 

you " 

*' It has vexed me ; " whispers she back. " But — 
I shall not be selfish about it. And perhaps, as 

mother says, she meant to be kind, and I 

liked her that day. You remember ? — And .... God 
grant she is happy now. Marcus ! I don't know 
how I feel towards her — but I feel, I want to forgive 
her ! " 

*'If you have gone so far," says he, his eyes meet- 
ing hers in a sad but earnest regard, '* you have 
forgiven her. I would to God I could feel towards 
her as you do." 

There is a quick movement in the direction of the 
door. Mr. Egerton, with his little daughter, Mary, has 
just entered the room. He advances eagerly towards 
Mary — looking at her, thinking of her only, even to 
the exclusion of his wife, who acknowledges his for- 
getfulness of her with a delighted smile. To show 
all courtesy to Mary ! That is the principal thing. 
And James always does the right thing. James has 
a heart! And it is his first meeting with Mary since 
that sad, sad parting at Irkton. 

The child, little Mary, runs to her mother. Lena 
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having squeezed the life nearly out of the small mite, 
turns her about and makes her face towards Mrs. 
Seatoun. 

* * There ! Go, and kiss your gjanny now, " says she. 

Mrs. Seatoun looks quickly at Lena It is a 
crisis ! There is a moment's pause whilst Mrs. Sea- 
toun and Lena look into each other's eyes, and then 
Mrs. Seatoun opens her arms, and little Mary Eg-erton 
runs happily into them. 

** Pappy wouldn't bring my dolly," says she — star- 
ing u]) at Mrs. Seatoun with indignant childish eyes. 
This wrong has evidently dwelt upon her small mind 
for many stages. 

** Never mind ; we shall soon be able to get another 
from town, " says Mrs. Seatoun, pressing the child to 
her heart. At last! at last — victory seems to be 
hers; victory — that means Aw^/ When Lena has given 
in! Her heart grows young again. 

At this moment the door again opens* 



CHAPTER LXIL f 

" Love lay upon her eyes.'* 
"And I forgot fear and all weary things." 

It seems to have been opened by a ghost, for no 
one appears upon the threshold — for the moment, that 
is. Presently a tall young man behind spectacles, and 
a tall young girl behind him, make their way with an 
almost remarkable awkwardness, even in this awk- 
ward age, into the room. 

Mary is the first to recover herself — and grasp the 
meaning of this strange visit. 

**Lord Rilminster— so glad to see you," murmurs 
she, feeling horribly ashamed of the lovely white cling- 
ing gown that hangs in such unconventional folds 
around her. 
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'*So glad to see you, Mrs. Card,en," says he, and 
then stops short, as if hardly knowing how to go on. 

Lena comes to the rescue. 

''You haven't forgotten me, I hope," says she laugh- 
ing. ** Has Bella met you, and brought you home 
to have some tea ? Well, come down with me, and 
we shall see about it. I was just hoping tha^ some 
one would turn up to give me a help, because, of 
course, Marcus is useless, " — with a little pretty shrug 
and a comprehensive glance towards Mary — *'and 
my husband has just arrived, and is tired." 

*' I shall be delighted to help you in any way in my 
power," says Rilminster. '*But I want to say a word 
to Mrs. Garden first." 

He goes deliberately up to where Mary is sitting. 

*'Mrs. Garden, Arabella has said she will marry me. 
May I hope that you will accept me as her suitor ? " 

It seems to them all to be the prettiest thing.' 

There was Mrs. Seatoun, the orthodox mother, or 
Lena, the elder sister — or James, the husband of Lena. 
But no. He had passed them all by to ask for Ara- 
bella's hand from Mary, who had suffered so much 
from the world's hands, and might yet have to suffer 
a good deal. Mary he had honoured above all the rest 
of them — and all the rest of them loved him for it. 

** I accept you," says Mary, in alow trembling tone. 
She raises her eyes and looks at him earnestly. * * Ara- 
bella should count herself fortunate indeed," says she 
in a lower tone still. 

* * Oh, no ! It is I who am fortunate, " says Rilminster. 
And then Lena once more rescues him. 

**Gome down and help me with my tea," says she. 
* * You are the one recruit I have been able to engage 
and what are you amongst so many ? Bella, you must 
come too. Between us all we may be able to manage 
it. " She goes over to Mrs. Seatoun who has little Mary 
on her lap and pats her on the arm. * * Gome, mother, " 
says she, as easily, as airily, as though she had called 
her mother all her life. Mrs. Seatoun flushes and 
looks at her. 
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*' ForgTDe me" says Lena prettily, bending^ over 
her, '* and come down and give us our tea. " 

Lena, at times, is irresistible. This is one of her 
times. Mrs. Seatoun, rising, follows her out of the 
room. ITie request * * give us our tea " has been a 
great concession. It has acknowleged Mrs. Seatoun 
as the head of the family, after their father. 

Mary, left alone with her husband — the baby doesn't 
count — beckons him to come round to her. It is 
difficult always to talk to a person behind your back. 

** She will be happy," she says. 

*' She— who.? Baby?" 

"No, no, Arabella." 

"With Rilminster, you mean?" 

" Yes. You heard what he said to me ! " 

** A word or two of it, yes, she will be happy. He 
is as good a fellow as I know. He looks at her with 
eyes tull of keen regret. At all events he will bring 
her no — intolerable past." 

** Come here," says Mary softly. One arm is round 
her baby, the other she holds out to him. As he 
kneels beside her she slips it round his neck. 

* * The past is dead for us, " she says. * * And the pres- 
ent ! — Marcus, if you are as happy in the present as I 
am, you have nothing left on earth to desire. " 



THE END. 
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QUEEN AND EMPRESS. 

BY 

JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, 

Author of "The Real Lord Byron," etc 
In Two Volumes, 8vo. With Portraits. [In October. 



TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN THE 
SECRET SERVICE. 

THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A SPY. 

BY 

MAJOR LE CARON. 

In One Volume, 8vo. With Portraits and Facsimiles. 

[/» October. 

REMINISCENCES OF 
COUNT LEO NICHOLAEVITCH 

TOLSTOI. 

BY 

C. A. BEHRS, 

TRANSLATED FROM THE RUSSIAN- BY 

PROFESSOR C. E. TURNER. 

In One Volume, Crown 8vo. \Jn October. 



THE REALM OF THE HABSBURGS 

BY 

SIDNEY WHITMAN, 

Author of ** Imperial Germany." 
In One Volume. Crown Bvo. \Jn November. 
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THE WORKS OP HBINRICH HEINE. Translated 
by Charlbs Godfrey Lbland, M.A., F.R.L.S. (Hans Breitmaun). 
Crown 6vo, cloth, 5«. per Volume. ^ 

I. FLORENTINE NIGHTS, SCHNABELEWOPSKI, 
THE RABBI OF BACHARCAH, and SHAKE- 
SPEARE'S MAIDENS AND WOMEN. [Ready, 

Times. — " We can recommend no better medium for makm^^ acquaintance 
at first hand with 'the German Aristophanes' than the works of Heinrich 
Heine, translated by Charles Godfrey Leland. Mr. Leland manages pretty 
successfully to preserve the easy grace of the original." 

II., III. PICTURES OF TRAVEL. 1823 -1828. In Two 
Volumes. [Ready, 

Daily Chronicle,-'** Mr. Leland's translation of ' The Pictures of Travel ' 
is one of the acknowledged literary feats of the age. As a traveller Heine is 
delicious beyond description, and a volume which includes the magnificent 
Lucca series, the North Sea, the memorable Harts wanderings, must needs 
possess an everlasting charm." 

IV. THE BOOK OF SONGS. [In the Press, 

v., VI. GERMANY. In Two Volumes. [Ready. 

Daily Telegraph, — "Mr. Leland has done his translation in able and 
scholariy fashion." 

VII., VIII. FRENCH AFFAIRS. In Two Volumes. 

\ln the Press, 
IX. THE SALON. Un preparation, 

»,* Large Paper Edition^ limited to zoo Nutkbered Copies. Particulars on 

application, 

THE POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF THOMAS DE 

QUINCEY. Edited with Introduction and Notes from the Author's 
Original MSS., by Alexandbr H. Japp, LL.D, F.R.S.E., &c. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 

I. SUSPIRIA DE PROFUNDIS. With Other Essays. 

2V»f«.— "Here we have De Quincey at his best Will be welcome to 
lovers of De Quincey and good literature." 

II. CONVERSATION AND COLERIDGE. With other 

Es**ys- \In preparation. 
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ZTbe (Breat £bucator0. 

A Series of Volumes by Eminent Writers^ presenting in their 
entirety ^^A Biographical History of Education** 

The T*imes» — " A Series of Monograpks on * The Great Educators ' should 
prove of service to all who concern themselves with the history, theory, and 
practice of education." 

The speaker. — " There is a promisbg sound about the title of Mr. Heine* 
mann's new series, * The Great Educators.' It should help to allay the hunger 
and thirst for knowledge and culture of the vast multitude of young men and 
maidens which our educational system turns out yearly, provided at least with 
an appetite for instruction." 

Each subject will form a complete volume, crown 8vo, s*» 

New ready, 
ARISTOTLE, and the Ancient Educational Ideals. By 

Thomas Davidson, M.A., LL.D. 
The Times. — "A very readable sketch of a very interesting subject." 

LOYOLA, and the Educational System of the Jesuits. By 

Rev. Thomas Hughes, S.J. 
Saturday Review. — " Full of valuable information If a school- 
master would learn how the education of the young can be carried on so as to 
confer real dignity on those engaged in it, we recommend him to read Mr. 
Hughes' book." 

ALCUIN, and the Rise of the Christian Schools. By 
Professor Andrew F. West, Ph.D. [/« October. 

In preParatum. 
ABELARD, and the Origin and Early History of Uni- 
versities. By Jules Gabriel Compavrb, Professor in Uie Faculty of 

Toulouse. 

ROUSSEAU ; or. Education according to Nature. 

HERBART; or, Modern German Education. 

PESTALOZZI ; or, the Friend and Student of Children. 

FROEBEL. By H. Courthope Bowen, M.A. 

HORACE MANN, and Public Education in the United 
States. By Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph.D. 

BELL, LANCASTER, and ARNOLD; or, the English 
Education of To-Day. By J. G. Fitch, LL.D., Her Majesty's In- 
spector of Schools. 

Others to/oltow. 
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THE GREAT WAR OP 189-. A Forecast. By Rear- 
admiral CoLOMB, Col. Mauricb, R.A., Major Henderson, Staff 
CoLLBGB, Captain Maudb, Archibald Forbbs, Charlbs Lowe, 
D. Christie Murray, F. Scudamorb, and Sir Charubs Dilkb. In 
One Volume, 410, Illustrated. 

In this narrative, which is reprinted from the pages of Black amd Wkite, 
an attempt is made to forecast the OMirse of events preliminary and incidental 
to the Great War which, in the opinion of military and political eacperts, will 
probably occiur in the immediate future. 

The writers, who are well-known authorities on international politics and 
strate^, have striven to derive the conflict from its most likely source, to 
conceive the most probable campaigns and acts of policy, and g^enerally to give 
to their work the verisimilitude and actaality of real warfare. The work has 
been profuseljr illustrated from sketches by Mr. Frederic Villiers, the well- 
known war artist. [Nearly ready. 

THE GENTLE ART OP MAKING BNBMIBS. As 

pleasingly exemplified in many instances, wherein the serious ones <^ this 
earth, carefully exasperated, have been fnrettily nmrred on to indiscretions 
and unseemliness, while overcome by an undue sense of rigfat. By 
J. M'Nbil Whistler. A New Edittom. "Pott 4to, half doth. xos. 6d. 

Zjttst rradj, 
PuMck.—" The book in itself, in its binding, print and arrang:ement, is a 

work of art A woric of rare humour, a thmg of beauty and a joy for now 

and ever.** 

THE JEW AT HOME. Impressions of a Summer and 

Autumn Spent with Him in Austria and Russia. By Josbfh Pbnnbi.l. 
With Illustrations by the Author. 4to, cloth, 5«. \.J^ui ready, 

THE NEW EXODUS. A Study of Israel in Russia. By 
Harold Fkbdbkic Demy 8vo, IllMtnted. x6f. {Jutt ready. 

PRINCE BISMARCK. An HUtorical Bic^raphy. By 

Charlbs Lowb, M.A. With Portraits. Crown 8vo, 6f. \just ready. 

The Times.—** Is unquestionably the first important work which deals, 

fully and with some approach to exhaustiveness, with the career of Bismarck 

from both the personal and the historical points of view." 

ADDRESSES. By Henry Irving. Small crown Svo. 

With Portrait by J. M'N. WhisUer. {In the Press. 

STRAY MEMORIES. By Ellen Terry. 4to. With 

Portraits. [In ^re/aration. 

LITTLE JOHANNES. By Frederick van Eeden. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by Clara Bbll. With an Introduction by 
Andrew Lang. Illustrated. Un preparation. 

*♦* Also a Large Paper Edition. 

LIFE OF HEINRICH HEINE. By Richard Garnett, 

LL. D. With Portrait. Crown Svo (uniform with the translation of Heine's 
Works). \ln preparation. 

THE SPEECH OF MONKEYS. By Professor R. L. 
Garner. Crown Svo, ^s. 6d. LI*fst ready. 

Daily Chronicle. — " A real, a remarkable, contribution to our commun 
knowledge." 

Daily Telegraph.— ** An entertaining book." 

THE OLD MAIDS' CLUB. By I. Zangwill, Author of 

" The Bachelors' Club." Illustrated by F. H. Townsend. Crown Svo, 

cloth, 3f . 6d. 

National Review.—** Mr. Zangwill has a very bright and a very original 

humour, and every page of this closely printed book is full of point and go, and 

full, too, of a healthy satire that is really humorously applied common-sense." 

Athenaum.—** Most strongly to be recommended to all classes of readers." 
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WOMAN— THROUGH A MAN'S EYEGLASS. By 
Malcolm C. Salaman. With Illustrations by Dudley Hardy. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3*. 6d. 
Daily Graphic, — " A most amusing book." 

Daily Telegraph, — "Written widi brightness and elegance, and with 
couches of bot^ caustic satire and kindly humour." 

Daily Chronicle, — "It is Uie very thing for a punt cushion or a garden 
hammock." 

GIRLS AND WOMEN. By E. Chester. Pott 8vo, cloth. 

2j. 6d,f or gilt extra, 3^. 6d. 
Literary World.— *^ We gladly commend this delightful little work to the 
thoughtful girls of our own country. We hope that many parents and daughters 
will read and ponder over the little volume." 

GOSSIP IN A LIBRARY. By Edmund Gosse, Author of 

" Northern Studies/' &c. Secoud £<ution. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 
•js. 6d. 
Athenaum. — "There is a touch of Leigh Hunt in this picture of the book- 
lover among his books, and the volulne is one that Leigh Hunt would have 
delighted in." 

*«* Large Paper Edition, limited to xoo Numbered Copies, 25r. net. 

THE LIFE OF HENRIK IBSEN. By Henrik J^ger. 
Translated by Clara Bell. With the Verse done into English from the 
Norwegian Original by Edmund Gosse. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Academy. — "We welcome it heartily. An unqualified boon to the many 

English studfents of Ibsen." 

DE QUINCEY MEMORIALS. Being Letters and other 
Records here first Published, with Communications firom Coleridge, The 
Wordsworths, Hannah More, Professor Wilson and others. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Narrative, by Alexander H. Japp, LL.D. 
F.R.S.E. In two volumes, demy 8vo, cloth, with portraits, 30;. net 
Daily Telegraph. — " Few works of greater literary interest have of late years 
issued from the press than the two volumes of ' De duincey Memorials.' They 
comprise most valuable materials for the historian of literary and social Ensland 
at the beginning of the century ; but they are not on that account less calcmated 
to amuse, enlighten, and absorb the general reader of biographical memoirs." 

THE WORD OF THE LORD UPON THE WATERS. 

Sermons read by His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Germany, while 
at Sea on his Voyages to the Land of the Midnight Sun. Composed by 
Dr. RicHTER, .Ajrmy Chaplain, and Translated from the German by John 
R. McIlraith. 4to, cloth, ?«. 6d, 
Times. — "The Sermons are vigorous, simple, and vivid in themselves, and 
well adapted to the circumstances m which they were delivered." 

THE HOURS OF RAPHAEL, IN OUTLINE. 

Together with the Ceiling of the Hall where they were originally painted. 
By Mary £. Williams. Folio, cloth, £9 2s, net. 

THE PASSION PLAY AT OBBRAMMERGAU, 1890. 
By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster 
&c. &c 4to, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Spectator. — "This little book will be read with delight by those who have, 
and by those who have not, visited Oberammergau." 

THE GARDEN'S STORY; or, Pleasures and Trials of an 
Amateur Gardener. By G. H. Ellwanger. With an Introduction by the 
Rev. C. Wollby Dod. lamo, cloth, with Illustrations, 5;. 
Scotsman. — '* It deals with a chsurming subject in a charming manner." 

IDLE MUSINGS: Essays in Social Mosaic. By E. Conder 
Gray, Author of "Wise Words and Loving Deeds," &c. &c. Crown 8vo« 
cloth, 6s. 
Saturday Kevigw, — " Light, brief, and bright." 
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THE COMING TERROR. And other Essays and Letters. 
Bj Robert Buchanan. Second Edidon. Demy 8to, doth, zaf. td, 

DnUy CkromcU,^**l\a% amtuiiig, wroiig>headed» audaciowg, * cranky' 
book shoukl be widely read, for there is not a dull line in it." 

ARABIC AUTHORS: A Manual of Arabian HUtory and 
Literature. By F. F. Arbuthnot, M.R.AJS., Author of " Early Ideas," 
" Persian Portraits," &c. 8vo, ctoth, xo«; 

MtmdutUr Examitur,-^" The whole work has been carefully indexed, and 
will prove a handbook of the highest value to the student who wishes to gain a 
better acquaintance with Arabian letters " 

THE LABOUR MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. Bj 
Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., Associate in Pofitical EooiK>my« Johns Hopkins 
University. Crown 8vo, doth, sr. 

Smiuriay Xgvigw,'-** Both interesting and valuableb 

THE LITTLE MANX NATION. (Lectures delivered at 
the Roval Institution, x8qi.) By Hall Cains, Author of "The Bond- 
man," " The Scapegoat, ftc Crown 8vo, doth, jr. 6d,; paper, as. 6d, 
WffrU.—" Mr. Hall Caine takes us bade to the days of old romance, and, 

treating tradition and history in the pictorial style of which he is a master, he 

gives us a monograph of Man esptdaSkf aocept«>le." 

NOTES FOR THE NILE. Together with a Metrical 
Rendering of the Hymns of Ancient Bgynt and of the Precepts of Ptah- 
hotep (the oldest book in the world). By Hasowickb D. R awnslby, M. A. 
x6mo, cloth, ST. 

Tkt Times.—** All visitors to Egypt will find mndi instruction and enter- 
tainment pleasantly conveyed." 

.fa/im^jr J?n'fir«r.--*' A pleasant and useful little companicm for the culti- 
vated traveUer." 

DENMARK: Its Historjs Topography, Language, Literature, 
Fine Arts, Social Life, and \ inance. Edited by H. Wbitbmkvbr. Demy 
8vo, doth, with Map, i2X. 6<^ 

%• Dedicated^ by ptrmittum^ to H,R,H, ike Pri$tceu *f IVales. 

MomiMg /'m/.— "An excellent aocoont of everytluiigrelatiQgto this Northern 
country." 

IMPERIAL GERMANY. A Critical Study of Fact and 
Character. By Sidney Whitman. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, cloth as, 6d,; paper, as. 

Princ€ Bismarck,'"" I consider the different chapters of diis book masterly." 

THE CANADIAN GUIDE-BOOK. Pturt L The Tourist's 

and Sportsman's Guide to Ea-stem Canada and Newfoundlaih2, induding full 
descnptions of Routes, Cities, Points of Interest, Summer Resorts, Filing 
Places, &€., in Eastern Ontario, The Muskoka District, The St. Lawrence 
Region, The Lake St. John Country, The Maritime Provinces, Prince 
Edward Island, and Newfoundland, mth an AM>endix giving Fish and 
Game Laws, and Official Lists of Trout and Salmon Kivers and their 
Lessees. By Charles G. D. Roberts, Professor of English Literature in 
King's CoUc^, Windsor, N.S. With Maps and many Illustratioaa. 
Crown 8vo, limp doth, 6s. 

Part XL WESTERN CANADA. Including the Peninsula 
and Northern Regions of Ontario, the Canadian Shores of the Great 
Lakes, the Lake of the Woods Region, Manitoba and "The Great 
North- West," The Canadian Rocky Mountains and National Park, 
British Columbia, and Vancouver Ishuid. By Ernbst Ingbrsoll. With 
Maps and many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, lunp doth, [iu^pmrmtwtu 
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fiction. 

In Three Volumes. 

THE HEAD OF THE FIRM. By Mrs. Riddell, Author 
of " George Geith," " Maxwell Drewett," &c. \Jusi ready. 

CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO. By I. Zangwill, 
Author of '* The Old Maids' Club," &c. \Just ready. 

THE TOWER OF TADDEO. A Novel. By OuiDA, 
Author of "Two Little Wooden Shoev," &c. [/« October. 

KITTY'S FATHER. By Ff \nk Barrett. Author of 
** Lieutenant Barnabas/' &c. [/« November. 

THE COUNTESS RADNA. By W. E. Norris. Author of 
** Matrimony," &c. {In January. 

ORIOLE'S DAUGHTER. A Novel. By Jessie Fothergill, 

Author of ** The First Violin," &c. [/« February. 

THE LAST SENTENCE. By Maxwell Gray, Author of 

" The Silence of Dean Maitland," &c \In March. 

In Two Volumes. 

WOMAN AND THE MAN. A Love Story. By Robert 
Buchanan, Author of ** Come Live with Me and be My Love," " The 
Moment After," *'The Coming Terror," &c. \In prestation. 

A KNIGHT OF THE WHITE FEATHER. By " Tasma," 
Author of "The Penance of Portia James,** "Uncle Piper of Piper's 
Hill," &c. Uttst ready. 

A LITTLE MINX. By Ada Cambridge, Author of "A 

Marked Man," "The Three Miss Kings," &c. 

In One Volume. 

THE NAULAHKA. A Tale of West and East. ByRuDYARD 
Kipling and Wolcott Balbstier. Crown 8vo, cloth, ts. Second 
Edition. {Just ready. 

THE AVERAGE WOMAN. By Wolcott Balestier. 
With an Introduction by Henry James. Small crown 8vo, 3^. td. 

[Just ready. 

THE ATTACK ON THE MILL and Other Sketches 

of War. By EmilbZola. With an essay on the short stories of M 
Zola by Edmund Gosse. Small crown 8vo, 3X. 6</. \Just ready. 

DUST. By BjdRNSTjERNE Bjornson. Translated from the 
Norwegian. Small crown dvo. 

THE SECRET OF NARCISSE. By Edmund Gosse. 

Crown 8vo. [/« October. 

MADEMOISELLE MISS and Other Stories. By Henry 
Harland, Author of " Mea Culpa," &c. Small crown 8vo. [In the Press* 

THE DOMINANT SEVENTH. A Musical Story. By 
Kate Elizabeth Clarke. Crown 8vo, cloth, $s. 
speaker, — "A very romantic story." 

PASSION THE PLAYTHING. A Novel. By R. Murray 
Gilchrist. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6f. 
Ath4niBum,—"ThAS well-written story must be read to be appreciated." 
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TTbe Crown Copi^rfdbt Seriea* 

Mr. Hbinemann has made arrangemenu with a number of the First and 
Most Popular Engush, Ambrican, and Colonial Authors which will 
enable him to issue a series of New and Original Works, to be known as 
Thb Crown Copyright Series, complete in One Volume, at a uniform 
price of Five Shillings bach. These Novels will not pass through an Ex- 
pensive Two or Three Volume Edition, but they will be obtainable at the 
Circulating Libraries, as well as at all Booksellers' and Bookstalls. 

ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN. Bj AMiuB RiVBS, Author 
of "The Quick or the Dead." 

Scoisnuu*,—** The literary work b highly artistic. .... It has beauty and 
brifditness, and a kind of fiuanation which carries the reader <m till he has read 
to the last page." 

THB PENANCE OP PORTIA JAMBS. By Tasma, 

Author of *' Uncle Piper of Piper's HiU," &c. 

A tJuHOum. — *• A powerful novel." 

Daily CArmAf/lr.—'* Captivating and ]ret tantalising, this stMy is fax above 
the average." 

VaHtty Pair.—^K werj mteresting story, morally sound, and flavoured 
throughout with ease of diction and lack of strain.** 

INCONSEQUENT LIVES. A Village Chronicle, shewing 
how certain folk set out for El Dorado ; what they attempted ; and what 
they attained. By J. H. Pbarcb, Author of *'£sther Pentreatfa," &c. 

Saturday Rtvuw,^** A vvnd picture of the life of Cornish fisher-folk. It 
IS unquestionably interesting." 

Literary IVoHd,—** Powerful and pathetic .... from first to last it Ls 
profoundly interesting. It is long since we read a story revealing power of so 
nigh an order, marked by such evident carefulness of workmanship, euch skill in 
the powerful and yet temperate presentation of passion, and in the sternly 
realistic yet delicate treatment of difficult situations. 

A QUESTION OP TASTE. By Maarten Maartens, 

Author of " An Old Maid's Love," ftc. 

National Obseroer. — "There is more than cleverness; there is original 
talent, and a good deal of humanity besides." 

COME LIVE WITH ME AND BE MY LOVE. Bj 

RoBBRT Buchanan, Author of "The Moment After," "The Coming 
Terror," &c. 

Globe.—** Will be found eminently readable." 

Daily Tele^aph. — '* We will conclude this brief notice by expressing our 
cordial admiration of the skill displayed in its construction, and the genial 
humanity that has inspired its author in the shaping and vitalising of the indi- 
viduals created by his fertile imagination." 

THE O'CONNORS OF BALLINAHINCH. By Mrs. 
Hungerford, Author of " Molly Bawn," &c. \In the Prtss, 

A BATTLE AND A BOY. By Blanche Willis Howard, 

Author of "Guenn," &c. \In preparatioiu 

VAN IT AS. By Vernon Leb, Author ol « Hanntings," &c. 
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1)etnemann'6 international Xtbrars* 

Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 

New Review. — " If you have any pernicious remnants of literary chauvinism 
I hope it will not survive the series of foreign classics of which Mr. William 
Heinemann, aided by Mr. Edmund Gosse, is publishing translations to the great 
contentment of all lovers of literature." 

Times. — "A venture which deserves encoiuragement." 

Each Volume has an Introduction specially written by the Editor. 

Price, in paper covers, 2j. td. each, or cloth, 3X. td, 

IN GOD'S WAY. From the Norwegian of BjOrnstjerne 

BjdRNSON. 

Athenteum. — "Without doubt the most important and the most interesting 
work published during the twelve months. .... There are descriptions which 
certainly belong to the best and cleverest things our literatiupe has ever produced. 
Amongst the many characters, the doctor's wife is unquestionably the first. It 
would be difficult to find anything more tender, soft, and refined than this 
charming personage." 

PIERRE AND JEAN. From the French of GuY de Mau- 
passant. 

Pall Mall Gazette,—" So fine and faultless, so perfectly balanced, so 
steadily progressive, so clear and simple and satisfying. It is admirable from 
beginnmg to end." 

A thenteum. — " Ranks amongst the best gems of modem French fiction." 

THE CHIEF JUSTICE. From the German of Karl Emil 
Franzos, Author of " For the Right," &c. 

New Review. — " Few novels of recent times have a more sustained and 
vivid human interest." 

Christian World. — " A story of wonderful power .... as free from any- 
thing objectionable as ' The Heart of Midlothian. " 

WORK WHILE YE HAVE THE LIGHT. From the 
Russian of Count Lvof Tolstoy. 

Liverpool Mercury,—*^ Marked by all the old power of the great Russian 
novelist." 

Manchester Guardian,—** Readable and well translated ; full of high and 
noble feeling." 

FANTASY. From the Italian of Matilde Serao. 

National Observer.—** The strongest work from tlie hand of a woman that 
has been published for many a day." 

Scottish Leader,^** The book is full of a glowing and living realism 

There is nothing like ' Fantasy ' in modem literature It is a work of elfish 

art, a mosaic of light and love, of right and wrong, of human weakness and 
stren^, and purity and wantonness, pieced together in deft and witching 
precision." 

FROTH. From the Spanish of Don Armando Palacio- 

VALDis. 

Daily Telegraph, — "Vigorous and powerful in the highest degree. It 
abounds in forcible delineation of character, and describes scenes with rare and 
graphic strength." 

FOOTSTEPS OF FATE. From the Dutch of Louis 

COUPERUS. 

Dailv Chronicle, — " A powerfully realistic story which has been excellently 
translated." 

Gentlewoman. — "The consummate art of the writer prevents- this tragedy 
from sinking to melodrama. Not a single situation is forced or a circumi>tance 
exaggerated.*' 



•* 
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Defnetnann'9 5ntetnatfonaI Xf brari?. 

PEPITA JIMENEZ. From the Spanish of Juan Valera. 

Ntw RevUw (Mr. George Saintsbury) :— '* There is no doubt at all that 
it is one of the best stories that have appeared in any country in Europe for the 
last twenty years." 

THE COMMODORE'S DAUGHTERS. From the Nor- 
wegian of Jonas Ln. 
Atkiiuntm. — " Everything that Jonas lie writes is attractive axvl pleasant ; 
the plot of deeply human interest, and the art noble." 

THE HERITAGE OP THE KURTS. From the Norwegiap 

of BjdRNSTJBRNB BfdRNSON. 

PaU Mail Gazettt, — A most fascinating as well as a powerful book." 
NoHoKol Ohetvtr, — " It is a book to ruui and a book to think about, for, 
incontestably, it is the work of a man of genius." 

In tkt Preu, 

LOU. .From the German of Baron v. Roberts. 
DONA LUZ. FromtheSpanishof Juan Valera. 
WITHOUT DOGMA. From the Polish of H. Siknkiswicz. 

popular 39* 0^ Dot^elB. 

CAPT*N DAVY'S HONEYMOON, The Blind Mother, 
and The Last Confession. By Hall Cainb, Author of " The Bondman/' 
"The Scapegoat," &c 

THE SCAPEGOAT. By Hall Cains, Author of «<The 

Bondman," &c. 

Mr. Gladstone writes .*— •" I congratulate you upon ' The Scapegoat ' as a 
work of art, and especially upon the noble and skilfully drawn character of 
Israel." 

Times.—" In our judgment it excels in dramatic force all his previous efforts. 
For grace and touching pathos Naomi is a character which any romancist in the 
world might be proud to have created." 

THE BONDMAN. A New Saga. By Hall Caine. 

Twentieth Thousand. 

Mr. GladstoMe.-—'** The Bondman' is a work of which I recognise the 
freshness, vigour, and sustained interest no less than its integntv of aim." 

Standard. — *' Its argument is grand, and it is sustained with a power that is 
almost marvellous." 

DESPERATE REMEDIES. By Thomas Hardy, Author 

of " Tess of the D'Urbervilles," &c 
Saturday Review, — " A remarkable story worked out writh abundant skill." 

A MARKED MAN: Some Episodes in his Life. By Ada 
Cambridge, Author of "Two Years' Time," "A Mere Chance," &c. 
Morning Post. — "A depth of feehng, a knowledge of the human heart, and 
an amount of tact that one rarely finds. Should take a prominent place among 
the novels of the season." 

THE THREE MISS KINGS. By Ada Cambridge, Author 

of "A Marked Man." 
Athenaum. — "A charming study of character. The love stories are ex- 
cellent, and the author is happy in tender situations." 

NOT ALL IN VAIN. By Ada Cambridge, Author of ** A 

Marked Man," " The Three Miss Kmgs," &c. 
Guardian. — " A clever and absorbins; story." 
Queen,—" All that remains to be said is * read the book.' 
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popular 3a* 0b* Dot^ela. 

UNCLE PIPER OF PIPER'S HILL. By Tasma. New 

Popular Edition. 

Guardian. — " Every page of it contains good wholesome food, which demands 
and repays digestion. The tale itself is thoroughly charming, and all the 
characters are delightfully drawn. We strongly recommend all lovers of whole- 
some novels to make acquaintance with it themselves, and are much mistaken if 
they do not heartily thank us for the introduction." 

IN THE VALLEY. By Harold Frederic, Author of 

" The Lawton Girl," " Seth's Brother's Wife," &c With Illustrations. 
Times. — "The literary value of the book is high ; the author's studies of 
bygone life presenting a life-like picture." 

PRETTY MISS SMITH. By Florence Warden, Author 

of "The House on the Marsh," "A Witch of the Hills," &c. 

Punch, — " Since Miss Florence Warden's * House on the Marsh,' I have 
not read a more exciting taie." 

NOR WIFE, NOR MAID. By Mrs. Hungerford, Author 
of " Molly Bawn," &c. 

Queen. — "It has all the characteristics of the writer's work, and greater 
emotional depth than most of its predecessors." 

Scotsman. — " Delightful reading, supremely interesting." 

MAMMON. A Novel, By Mrs. Alexander, Author of "The 
Wooing O't," &c. 

Scotsman,^** T)a!t present work is not behind any of its predecessors. 
'Mammon ' is a healthy stor^i and as it has been thoughtfully written it has the 
merit of creating thought in its readers." 

DAUGHTERS OF MEN. By Hannah Lynch, Author of 

" The Prince of the Glades," &c. 
Daily Telegraph, — " Singularly clever and fascinating." . 
Academy. — " One of the cleverest, if not also the pleasantest, stories that 
have appeared for a long time." 

A ROMANCE OF THE CAPE FRONTIER. By Bertram 

MiTFORD, Author of " Through the Zulu Country," &c. 
Observer, — ** This is a rattling tale, genial, healthy, and spirited." 

'TWEEN SNOW AND FIRE. A Tale of the Kafir War of 
1877. By Bertram Mitpord. 

THE MASTER OF THE MAGICIANS. By Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps and Herbert D. Ward. 
Athenttum, — "A thrilling story." 

LOS CERRITOS. A Romance of the Modern Time. By 
Gertrude Franklin Atherton, Author of " Hermia Suydam," and 
" What Dreams may Come." 

Athenaum. — "Full of fresh fancies and suggestions. Told with strength 
and delicacy. A decidedly charming romance." 

A MODERN MARRIAGE. By the Marquise Clara Lanza 

Queen. — *' A powerful story, dramatically and consistently carried out." 
mack and White,—** A decidedly clever book." 
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|>opulat SbfUftid ISoofta. 

MADAME VALERIE. By F. C. Philips, Author of " As 

in a Loolcing>Glass," &c. 

THE MOMENT AFTER: A Tale of the Unseen. By 

Robert Buchanan. 

i4/Ar««jviw.—" Should be read— in daylight" 

Oisetver.—'** A clever Uttr defnxeJ* 

Gnardian, — *' Particulariy impressive, graphic^ and powerful." 

CLUES ; or, Leaves from a Chief Constable's Note- Book. 

By William Hbndbkson, Chief Constable of Edinburgh. 
Mr. Gladstone, ~*' I found the book fiiU of interest." 

A VERY STRANGE FAMILY. By F. W. Robinson, 

Author of ''Grandmother's Mcmey/' ** Laiams in London," &c. 

Glasgow Herald, — "An 
kept up to the very last ps 
further helps to make the boolc deligfatlul reading 



Ln ingeniously devised plot, of which the interest is 
page. A judicious blending of humour and padios 
ook deligfatlul reading from start to finish." 



S)ramatfc Xftetatute* 

THE PLAYS OF ARTHUR W. PINERO. 

With Introductory Notes by Malcolm C Salamam. ifimo. Paper Covers, 

IS. 6d,\ or Cloth, ar. 6d, each. 

THE TIMES : A Comedy in Four Acts. With a Preface by 

the Author. (VoL I.) I 

Daily Telegra^.^" * Thit Times 'is die best example 3ret g^ven of Mr. 
IHnero's power as a satirist. So clever is his work that it beats down oppostticML 
So fascinating is his style that we cannot help listening to him." 

Momm£Pott.—"'!Ar. Pinero's latest belong to a high order of dramatic 
literature, and the piece will be witnessed again with all the greater zest after the 
perusal of such admirable dialogue." 

THE PROFLIGATE : A Play in Four Acts. With Portrait 

of the Author, after J. Mordecal (VoL II.) 

Pall Mall Gazette.—** Will be welcomed by all who have the true interests 
of the stage at heart." 

THE CABINET MINISTER: A Faroe in Four Acts. 
(VoL III.) 

Observer.—** It is as amusing to read as it was when played." 
THE HOBBY HORSE: A Comedy in Three Acts. 

(Vol. IV.) 

St. James's Gazette. — "Mr. Pinero has seldom produced better or more 
interesting work than in * The Hobby Horse.* " 

LADY BOUNTIFUL. A Play in Four Acts. (Vol. V.) 

THE MAGISTRATE. A Farce in Three Acts. (Vol. VL) 

To be followed by Dandy Dick, The Schoolmistress, The Weaker Sex, Loids and 
Commons, The S(|uire, and Sweet Lavender, 
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S)tamatfc Xftetatute* 

A NEW PLAY. By Henrik Ibsen. Translated from the 

Norwegian. Small 4to. \_In preparation, 

A NEW PLAY. By BjOrnstjerne BjOrnson. Translated 
from the Norwegian. \_In preparation. 

THE PRINCESSE MALEINE: A Drama in Five Acts 

grranslated by Gerard Harry), and THE INTRUDER : A Drama in 
ne Act. By Maurice Maeterlinck. With an Introduction by Hall 
Caine, and a Portrait of the Author. Small 4to, cloth, sr. 

Aihefueum.—** In the creation of the 'atmosphere' of the play M. Maeter- 
linck shows his skilL It is here that he communicates to us the nouveaujriuon^ 
here that he does' what no one else has done. In ' The Intruder ' the art 
consists of the subtle gradations of terror, the slow, creeping progress of the 
nightmare of apprehension. Nothing quite like it has been done before— not 
even by Poc— not even by ViUiers." 

THE FRUITS OF ENLIGHTENMENT: A Comedy in 
Four Acts. By Count Lyop Tolstoy. Translated from the Russian by 
£. J. Dillon. With Introduction by A. W. Pinero. Small 4to, with 
Portrait, 5;. 

Pall Mall Gazetie.— "The whole effect of the play is distinctly Moli&resque; 
it has something of the large humanity of the master. Its satire is genial, almost 

gay." 

HEDDA QABLER: A Drama in Four Acts. By Henrik 

Ibsen. Translated from the Norwegian by Edmund Gossb. Small 410, 
cloth, with Portrait, 5;. Vaudeville Edition, paper, is. Also a Limited 
Large Paper Edition, azx. net. 

Times. — " The language in which this play is couched is a model of brevity, 
decision, and pointedness. .... Every line tells, and there is not an incident 
that does not bear on the action immediate or remote. As a corrective to the 
vapid and foolish writing with which the stage is deluged 'Hedda Gabler' is 
perhaps entitled to the place of honour." 

STRAY MEMORIES. By Ellen Terry. In one volume. 

Illustrated. [/u preparation. 

SOME INTERESTING FALLACIES OF THE 

Modem Stage. An Address delivered to the Playgoers' Club at St. 
James's Hall, on Sunday, 6th December, 1891. By Herbert Beerbohm 
Tree. Crown 8vo, sewed, 6d. 

THE LIFE OF HENRIK IBSEN. By Henrik Jjegevl. 

Translated by Clara Bell. With the Verse done into English from the 
Norwegian Original by Edmund Gosse. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

St. lames's Gazette. — "Admirably translated. Deserves a cordial and 
•mphatic welcome." 

Guardian. — " Ibsen's dramas at present enjoy a considerable vogue, and 
their admirers will rejoice to find full descriptions and criticisms in Mr. Jaeger's 
book." 
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IVY AND PASSION FLOWER: Poems. By Gerard 
; Bbndall, Author of " Estelle/' &c. &c. zsmo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 

Scotsman. — "Will be read with pleasure." 

Muskal IVorld.—** The poems are delicate specimens of art, graceful and 
polished." 



VERSES. By Gertrude Hall. i2mo, cloth, 3^. 6d. 

Manchester Guardian, — " Will be welcome to every lover of poetry who 
^ ■ takes it up." 

J- MAQONIA: A Poem. By Charles Godfrey Leland (Hans 

f . Bhkitmann). Fcap. 8vo. [In the Press. 

IDYLLS OF WOMANHOOD. By C. Amy Dawson. 
C Fd^ 8vo, gilt top, 5x. 



Defnemann'9 Scientific f)anM)ooF:a. 



I MANUAL OF BACTERIOLOGY. Bv A. B. Griffiths, 

' Ph.D., F.R.S. (Edin.), F.C.S. Crown 8vo, cloth. Illustrated. 

[In the Press. 

\ MANUAL OF ASSAYING GOLD, SILVER, COPPER, 

I and Lead Ores. By Walter Lbb Brown, B.Sc. Revised, Corrected^ 

and considerably Enlajj;ed, with a chapter on the Assaying of Fuel, &c. 

By A. B. Griffiths, Ph,D., F.R.S. (Edin.), F.C.S. Crown Svo, doth, 

Illustrated, ^s. (d, 

CoHUry GuartUan, — "A delightful and fascinating book." 
4 Financial World. — " The most complete and practical manual on everything 

which concerns assaying of all which have come before us." 



I GEODESY. By J. Howard Gore. Crown 8vo, cloth, Illus- 

trated, sx. 

St. Iames*s Gautte. — "The book may be safely recommended to those who 
desire to acquire an accurate knowledge of Geodesy." 
i Science Gossip, — *' It is the best we could recommend to all geodetic students. 

^ It is full and dear, thoroughly accurate, and up to date in all matters of earth - 

' measiu-ements." 

. THE PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF GASES. By 

^' Arthur L. Kimball, of the Johns Hopkins University. Crown 8vo, 

I cloth. Illustrated, $s. 

Chemical News. — " The man of culture who wishes for ageneral and accurate 
acquaintance with the physical properties of gases, will find in Mr. Kimball's 
work just what he requires." 

HEAT AS A FORM OF ENERGY. By Professor R. H. 
Thurston, of Cornell University. Crown Svo, cloth, Illustrated, 55. 

' Manchester Examiner.—** Bears out the character of its predecessors for 

careful and correct statement and deduction under the light of the most recent 
discoveries." 
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